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THE public has been so kind as to accord a favor- 
able reception to the " Pearl of Antioch:" may " 
it be equally indulgent to the work we now present. 
Our endeavor has been to sketch an episode in the 
history of the Church at that time when Constantine, 
become Christian, convokes the first Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, in the hope of restoring peace to the Eastern 
Church, agitated by the Arian heresy. Our book has 
nothing in common with the novel save the form and 
appearance. It is too serious, too true, to be ranked 
among works simply amusing. Fiction occupies herein 
only a secondary place : it serves but as a frame or set- 
ting to a few pictures of the Roman world and the 
Church in the beginning of the fourth century— pic- 
tures traced with a fidelity of outline which may, per- 
haps, win pardon for the dulness of the coloring. It 
is not our principal end to move the reader by causing 
him to assist at the divers scenes of a pathetic drama: 
we would fain interest him while reminding him of the 
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trials of the Church, of the glorious triumphs of her 
apostles, martyrs, and most illustrious doctors. 

In writing Thalia we imposed on ourself an unpleas- 
ant task; for to give a clear knowledge of the Arian 
heresy, it was necessary to enter on unavoidable theo- 
logical discussions of the most abstruse points of Chris- 
tian dogma. How, then, was it possible to be at once 
concise and plain? How win to these dry pages the 
reader who seeks for brief narration? More than once 
we were tempted to abandon a work so arduous, but 
wr as often reanimated our courage, and we now trust 
that criti< ism will take into consideration the difficulties 
we have had to surmount. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ARLES IN 814. 

ARLES was one of the most important cities of 
Southern Gaul at the time when Augustus, 
more fortunate than Cnesar, was proclaimed em- 
peror. As sole ruler over the kingdoms of the 
an< "ni world, transformed into Roman provinces 
by the arms of the Republic, he wished to know 
how many subjects bowed beneath that sceptre, 
which, under his immediate successors, was to be- 
COme SO bloody. Mistress of the navigation of the 
Rhone, the city of Aries had long been the centre 
Oi considerable commerce, when Julius Caesar 
Caused to be built in her docks twelve vessels of 
war, destined to attack by sea, while his legions 
besieged by land, the proud city of Marseilles, 
whose inhabitants, enamored of their liberty, and 
dreading him as a master, refused to recognize his 
authority. Surrounded by fortifications, adorned 
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with numerous monuments, Aries received a col- 
ony, established by. "Julius the Father/' Colonia 
Julia paterna Arelatcnsis. Julius the Younger, that 
is, Octavius, become the Emperor Augustus, caused 
the completion of those edifices whose foundations 
had been laid by Caesar. Aries soon merited the 
surname of Gallic Rome, given her in the IVth 
century by the poet Ausonius, Gallula Roma Arc/as. 

The first Christian emperor added new splendor 
to the ancient city which owed its chief renown 
to the first pagan emperor. Constantino was 
pleased with Aries. He assigned it as the resi- 
dence of the Pretorian prefect, and frequently re- 
sided there himself. It gave birth to one of his 
sons, who afterwards bore his name and his crown, 
but inherited neither his genius nor his good 
fortune. When the Christian soldiers became so 
numerous that one could foresee that, with a general 
worthy of the command, the defeat of paganism 
would be assured, Constantine drew from Southern 
Gaul the greater part of the valiant army which 
won for him the empire of the world. Would he 
not then willingly reside in the most flourishing city 
of that fortunate country which the Romans called 
the province by excellence ? 

After the decisive victory won by the Christian 
army of Constantine over the pagan forces of Max- 
entius, not far from the bridge of Milvius, Aries 
celebrated, with as joyful transports as Rome her- 
self, that memorable event destined to renew the 
face of the earth. The triumph of the youthful em- 
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, , presaged the triumph of the Church. From 

1 1, i| moment the Christians felt that the era of per- 
iston was at its close, and that the future was 

Ihtlrs. 

Hiding no longer in the subterranean gloom of 
, I,, 1 atacombs, they openly displayed the pomp 
..! theil worship. On every side rose basilicas, 
1 in( |, , vaster than the pagan temples, and 

lh ( gospel was freely preached to all nations. 
1 1 ,,| al li t from the fury of the Caesars, the 

I I h had nothing to fear save their protection. 

(\bout two years after the battle of Pont Milvius, 
ID ii,, February of 314. two young men, returning 

1 , u walk in the woods, which then extended 

toov* A.I. -.. ( mtered the city by the path skirting 
Hi, Ithoni They were about the same age, and 

ted In friendship, the bonds of which had been 

f<(M ngthctx d ilurinj; two years of study, pursued to- 

,.,ilin wiili tlx a 1 ne literary tastes, the same phil- 
., 0 ph|cal curiosity. One of them, Cerealis, wore 
I pallium ol sober color, and practised Christianity 
pith .,|| the ardor ofa neophyte. The other, Albi- 
DUi, was elegantly dressed. Born of pagan parents, 
k( though! i1 obligatory on him to remain faithful 
to th( 'i worship; nevertheless he felt the absurdity 
0 f t h ( Greco Latin polytheism, and yielded, despite 
| lim 1, II, to the influence of the Christian doctrine. 

II,, two friends paused for some moments on the 
l, lM |. . ol lh« river to contemplate, with all the 
, niliusi.i in of youth, the beautiful scene that lay 
I. i ,,, then. The pale rays of the setting sun 
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gilded the summits of those monuments erected 
by the munificence of the emperors and the grati- 
tude of the colony, from the time of Caesar to that 
of Constantino. A rosy hue gave a ruinous aspect 
to the arches of the amphitheatre; to the columns 
scarcely resting on their bases; to the triumphal 
arches recently erected. Aries then presented the 
appearance of a pagan city. Those imposing walls 
which rose above the >imple dwellings of its in- 
habitants, sheltered neither prayer nor charity; they 
were not sanctified by the shadow of the cross. 
They enclosed no temples consecrated to the true 
God, no charitable asylums open to the poor and 
the suffering. All those immense edifices, so richly 
adorned, had been constructed only to occupy 
the people, and console them for their vanished 
liberty by spectacles and games incessantly re- 
newed. They were places of pleasure and not 
of sacrifice; haunts of distraction, not of recollec- 
tion. There lay the arena, where thirty thousand 
spectators applauded the expiring gladiator; the 
theatre, where actors, bold even to obscenity, 
provoked the coarse laughter of the populace; 
the circus, whither flocked the wealthiest of the 
citizens eager for the chariot races, and the baths 
frequented by all classes of society. 

But even then, upon the ruins of a temple of the 
"Good Goddess," was rising the first metropolitical 
church of Aries, the basilica of St. Mary Major, 
and soon after, at the extremity of the Champs- 
Elysees, the chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, 
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1 1, M hll living, was to be enlarged, while wait- 
In ill. lime when its octagonal tower should rise 

T 

1 >v u'd.s the heavens bearing the name of St. 
I [onoratus. 

11 How powerful is Rome ! " exclaimed Albinus, 
1 .1 long silence of admiration. "It is the genius 
1 I odic alone that can erect on the banks of the 
Rhone as well as on those of the Tiber, those 
Imperishable monuments which defy the ravages 
Ol time, Who could tell how many blocks of 
... irblc have been hewn by the chisel to form that 
I'l -.inth amphitheatre, from whose marble steps 
thirty thousand persons can enjoy the same spec- 
tacle?" 

"And who could tell," added Cerealis, "how 
many slaves have been employed to quarry those 
blocl , l" transport them hither, to cut them, to 
I 1, them in their places? I low many slaves have 
been torn by the lash of the slave-master charged 
!.. expedite their labors? However beautiful 
those Roman monuments, they sadden me! To 
in. those stones seem united by an indescribable 
. 1 ment, by the blood, the sweat of hosts of slaves 
< ondemned to homicidal labors, thus to procure to 
their masters a few moments of pleasure. And 
yet, the time is at hand when slavery shall cease 
to be a social institution; when all men shall be 
free because they have one common origin and 
.1- liny; when he who possesses neither land nor 
money shall possess at least his arms; shall be 
the master of his strength and skill, and be free to 
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give his labor to whosoever wishes it, and is will- 
ing to recompense him therefor." 

"It would be better to lighten the yoke of 
slavery than to abolish it: were slavery to cease, 
who would build all those grand edifices which 

so adorn a city ? " 

" Does man lose his strength and dexterity when 
he is no longer threatened by the rod of a merci- 
less master? Beholding what has been produced 
by servile labor, you may understand what would 
be the result of free labor. We admire those 
monuments erected by slaves under the dominion 
of force. Ah, how much more magnificent shall 
be those structures, one day to be raised by free 
men under the empire of love ! How wonderfully 
shall their chisels carve the stones, and endow 
them almost with life ! How perfectly shall they 
reproduce, in inexhaustible variety, all the beauties 
of nature, whom they will love as a mother, because 
they will enjoy her in liberty ! Their temples shall 
rise heavenward like winged arrows, bearing even 
into the bosom of the clouds the cross of our Re- 
deemer." 

" Live in those beautiful dreams, Cerealis — they 
arc the charm of life. As for me, I pity the slaves 
whom I oblige to serve me, as I pity the sheep and 
oxen killed to nourish me ; but I cannot dispense 
with either one or the other. It is necessary that 
one-half of mankind suffer, that the rest may enjoy 
life. It is the decree of fate ; so much the worse 
for those whom it condemns, so much the better 
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f 0 | those whom it spares. Can you imagine it 
lU | ( | , V cr be pleasant to labor, to quarry stone, 
I , ,i, metals from the depths of the mines? Man 
. ,„ be made to labor only by force or interest. 
How much more money would we require to get 
m , a to work through interest, than we pay 
fbl oui l ives who work by force? To abolish 
lavcry would he to abolish great fortunes; it 
,1,1 be to render impossible, not only those 
. 1 1 brated banquets which cost two million ses- 
| 1 . bu1 also those magnificent shows given to 
,|„ people, those combats of elephants, struggles 
, ., ,i„ gladiators, and such grand constructions as 
,i„ theatres of Scaurus, Metullus, and Pompey." 

[t li precisely in that, that I rejoice. Then shall 
l„ 1. revolting that inequality of social con- 

among men equal by nature, which can 

v\ hull) di lappcar." 

n,,,, dtSCUfl lag the <|uestion of slavery, 

H, . two ids reached the bridge which Con- 

,,,,,,,„ i,.,, 1 caused to be thrown over the Rhone, 
,,„l u In' 1 1 permitted the city to extend itself on 
banks -I the river.' They advanced to the 

•• onutnntinc's bridge 1ms disappeared. There remain 
,1 ij, , tonC9 fallen from the arch still to be seen, at 

1 . iul< 11. tlic 1 1 ' i K hborhood <.i the Rue Chmva.y. A part 
,,,„,,„,., Imill ol enormous blocks, sheltered under 
„ , projects into the Rhone under the forai of an 

m l abutment. One can readily distinguish the ruins 

vault, the lateral surfaces of which arc 

.„ ,l w Ml, si ulptures and furnished with bronze nngs.- 
\ I ith \m.in. Description of Ar/cs. 
I 
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middle of the bridge, listening to the murmur of 
the waves as they broke against the arches, and 
for a moment they contemplated the city under 
another aspect. As they entered by the gate 
nearest the bridge, their eyes met, here and there, 
evident signs of the triumph of Christianity. Upon 
the walls of several dwellings inhabited by Chris- 
tians, were rudely engraven the Labarum of Con- 
stantine, and the prophetic words which had an- 
nounced his victory through the sign of the cross. 
Passing before the portico which surrounded the 
great market, they could read, on the two pilasters 
of the principal gate, the edict recently published at 
Milan by Constantine and Licinius, granting entire 
liberty to the Christian worship. The edict was 
engraven on two large plates of metal, on one side 
in Greek, on the other in Latin. 

" Religious liberty should not be restrained; 
every one has a right to follow that worship most 
agreeable to him. On this account, we have 
recently published an edict, which permits to all 
Christians, each in the sect of his choice, the free 
exercise of his religion. However, as our former 
rescript gave explicitly the names of divers author- 
ized Christian sects, some have thence taken occa- 
sion either to make reservations or arbitrary inter- 
pretations which pervert the sense of our law. Con- 
sequently, we, Constantine and Licinius, august 
emperors, reunited at Milan under happy auspices, 
in our solicitude for the great interests of the 
public good, are preoccupied above all with the 
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., filiations relative to religion, and the worship of 
lh< Divinity by according to Christians and all 
Others, permission to follow freely the religion of 
tlx n c hoice; thus to draw on ourselves and the 
empire the protection of God who dwells in 
heaven. We hereby declare that our formal will, 
.1. pired by this wise and salutary counsel, is, that 
in future no person be denied the right to embrace 
..I I follow the Christian religion and worship. 
1 very one who so wishes will be allowed to 

I mbrace that faith You will readily under- 

i .ml that this concession, made to Christians abso- 
lut ly and simply, is extended to other worships or 
n!- whether particular or public. For it conduces, 
I ldently,tO the glory and tranquillity of our reign, 
that each of our subjects should enjoy religious 
|ibi rty, and that we should not be suspected of 
placing obstacles to the worship of the Divinity. 

you Will Cause this edict to be published 
I y< rywhere, and will give it universal publicity, to 
ih. end that no one be ignorant of these disposi- 
lions ol our sovereign goodness." 

( 1 realis, showing the edict of Constantine to 
Albinus, asked : 

u Whal would be said by Nero, Domitian, Trajan, 
in. I .ill the emperors who signed edicts of persecu- 
te, u against us, had any one foretold them that one 
day their successors would protect our worship? 
Diocletian boasted that he had exterminated the 
1 In 1 tun superstition; and yet, before his death, 
I.- has learned in his obscure retreat what sign 
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was borne by Constantino's soldiers on their victo- 
rious standards." 

" Rejoice for the present, but fear the future/' 
replied Albinus. " He who triumphs to-day may, 
perhaps, be vanquished to-morrow. Let the head 
of an army become emperor, attribute to Jupiter his 
sudden elevation; he will set himself to reestab- 
lish the worship of the gods, protectors of Rome. 
I le w ill detest and proscribe your new religion." 

u We are too numerous. It is we, rather, who 
could proscribe and exterminate, did we not adore 
a God who commands us to love our enemies and 
do good to those who persecute US. Henceforth 
there will be no army, regular, valiant and well- 
disciplined, save that whose legions are composed 
of Christian soldiers. We can put ourselves under 
the protection of the Caesars, but they have need 
of our support. The political genius of Constantine 
is not deceived. He would never attain to the em- 
pire were he to declare against the Christians; yet, 
were he to declare for us against the pagans, he 
would make for himself too many enemies. He, 
then, proclaims religious liberty. It is the greatest 
benefit that could be granted us, and we ask no 
other; it is enough for us to be free. If, during 
three centuries of persecution, we have become so 
numerous, and have spread from one end of the 
empire to the other, how wonderful shall be our 
spiritual conquests, now that the Gospel is free to 
enlighten minds and move all hearts !" 

" You will, perhaps, regret the era of persecu- 
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tion, when the sword no longer hangs over your 
heads. Your fervor will grow cool. The same 
strength of soul will not be yours; and yet, energy 
is required for the practice of the austerities your 
creed imposes on you. If the emperor favor your 
worship, courtiers will eagerly embrace it; many 
will be Christians in name but pagan in heart. To 
external combats will succeed intestine struggles ; 
danger unites you, prosperity will divide you. 
From among yourselves shall rise sects who will 
bitterly attack one another. Each will try to obtain 
Caesar's protection, that it may triumph over its rivals. 
Even now it is said that the Christians of Africa are 
in arms against one another. Those fratricidal wars 
will be more fatal to you than pagan pcrsecutions. ,, 
Cerealis bowed his head sadly, and heaving a 
profound sigh, replied : 

" You speak, alas ! but too truly. Domestic ene- 
mies are more to be feared than those from with- 
out. We shall have to encounter new trials, but 
Jesus Christ has promised to remain with us even 
to the consummation of ages. We shall overcome 
all obstacles. We shall live, despite all apparent 
causes of death, and our perpetuity will be the irre- 
fragible proof of our divine institution. Schism 
is now desolating the African Church. The authors 
of the trouble, condemned at Rome, have demanded 
another judgment. A council is about to be as- 
sembled at Aries, to judge their cause. It will be 
the first held in Gaul. May it happily terminate 

those divisions ! " 

2 * . B 
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Their conversation was interrupted by the crowd 
of persons issuing from the theatre, and spreading 
into the neighboring streets. Groups of men and 
women congregated here and there, exchanging 
opinions! and prolonging their pleasure. The de- 
curious and augustales mingled with the people, 
and by their bursts of laughter proved they were 
still under the spell of the farce they had just wit- 
nessed. The son of the prefect of the pretorium 
walked undistinguished among the crowd. Seeing 
Albinus, he hastened towards him, and cordially 
grasped his hand. 

" Why were you not at the theatre to-day ? Never 
did I laugh so much. Uavus surpassed himself, and 
was, for this time, admirably seconded by Apcr and 
Priscus. It would be impossible to represent more 
ludicrously the history of Doedalus and Icarus." 

"What role did Davus fill?" 

" That of Icarus, by Pollux ! You should have 
seen him covered with feathers, moving his waxen 
wings, trying to fly, falling heavily, and then com- 
plaining because he had not struck the earth on 
some other part of his body." 

" Was there any blood spilt ? " 

" Not a drop. We do not live in the time of Nero, 
who exacted that poor Icarus should be killed by 
the fall, and that Doedalus should be torn to pieces 
on the stage by a bear." 1 

1 Icarus primo statim conatu juxta cubiculum ejus decidit 
ipsumque cruore respersit. (Sueton. Nero, 12.) 

] )cedale lucano quum sic laccrcris ob urso, 
Ouam cuperes pennas nunc habuisse tuas ! 

(Martial, de sfiectacutis, 10.) 
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When the crowd had dispersed, the two friends, 
continuing their walk, reached the principal entrance 
of the theatre. It was adorned with statues represent- 
ing the Muses of tragedy, comedy, and the dance. 
Beneath the statues were carved immense bas-reliefs, 
the most remarkable of which represented the myth- 
ological legend of Apollo's victory over Marsyas. 1 ^ 

"At present Marsyas is the conqueror of Apollo," 
said Cerealis. " The trifling buffooneries of the 
mimics are more attractive to the people than the 
serious teachings of the tragic muse." 

"And you have truly resolved never to come 
to the theatre but when you can hear beautiful 
poetry ? " 

" Since that day, when, being but a child, I saw 
at Rome Genesius appear on the stage a comedian, 
and leave it a martyr, I have never been present at 
a dramatic representation." 

" Let us enter for a moment. There is no one 
on the benches. The actors are resting, after their 
pranks and grimaces, behind the scenes. Solitude 
and silence reign where, but a few moments ago, 
all was noise and bustle." 

They entered. Beautiful marbl^columns adorned 
the stage ; the ravages of time and men have spared 
but two of them, which are still to be seen amidst 
the ruins of the theatre of Aries. On the right rose 
a colossal statue of Augustus ; on the left, a figure 
of Venus, a copy of a masterpiece of Praxiteles. 



1 This bas-relief is preserved in the museum at Aries. 
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Three votive altars of white marble were placed 
between the walls of the proscenium and the large 
gallery, which extended from one to the other of 
the two principal entrances, and separated the stage 
from the orchestra. The middle altar was dedi- 
, ated to Augustus, who was, for more than a cen- 
tury, one of the protecting divinities of Aries. He 
was honored with a particular worship. The Au- 
gustales, who formed the most flourishing corpora- 
tion of Aries, were charged at the same time to see 
that the Lares were not forgotten at the corners of 
the streets and thoroughfares, and to render to the 
statues of Augustus the honors due to images of 
the greal divinities. The other altars were dedi- 
cated, one to Ceres, the Good Goddess, the other to 
Venus, protectress of the Julian family, which, ac- 
cording to the poets, was descended from her by 
Eneas ; on the frontal of those altars was carved a 
wreath of oak-leaves, and on the sides, a patera 
and a vase for libations. 

" How forcibly," said Cerealis, " does the sight 
of this theatre recall the touching scene which 
made so deep an impression on my childhood, and 
revealed to me the mysterious power of Chris- 
tianity. Ten years have elapsed since that event, 
yet its details have never been effaced from my 
memory." 

" Let us seat ourselves on the first seat of the 
second row, and you will tell me the history." 

" When I was twelve years old, my father took 
me to a theatre in Rome called Thenule. An im- 
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mense crowd had congregated there to admire the 
comedian Gcnesius, who counterfeited, with rare 
talent, the language, gait, and gesture of the most 
celebrated Romans. On that occasion the Chris- 
tian mysteries were to be represented, and the 
Emperor Diocletian was to be present. When 
Genesius appeared on the stage, he was received 
with frantic applause. The people cried out, 1 It 
is Marcellinus! It is the Christians* pontiff/ 

" ' 1 am sick, my friends/ said Genesius ; 1 Oh ! 
help me/ 

"'What will help you?' 

"'Ah! I find a heavy weight upon me, and 
would gladly be eased.' 

" 1 Shall we call for the carpenters ? They will 
plane you/ 

" 1 No ; call in a Christian priest; he will give me 
baptism ; it is the remedy for all evils/ 

" At these words the people clapped their hands 
and burst into shouts of laughter. A priest and an 
acolyte appeared on the stage. They approached 
the couch on which Genesius lay. 

"'Dear child,' said they to him, 'why did you 
send for us ? ' 

" Genesius did not answer for some seconds. A 
Hidden illumination of grace flooding his soul, 
revealed to him the value of the sacrament of 
Baptism. 

" Shedding tears of repentance, he arose and 
exclaimed: 'I desire to receive the grace of Jesus 
( hrist, that my soul may be cleansed from sin/ 
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"The people continued to laugh, thinking the 
parody most perfect. The actor who was filhng 
the role of the priest, approached Genesius with a 

vessel full of water. b , 

«« ' Give me baptism,' said Genesius, ' as it is given 

in the Christian Church.' 

« As he knelt, the actor poured on his head the 
water in the urn, and pronounced the words used 
by the Church in the administration of baptism. 
Genesius arose. Such was the enthusiasm im- 
printed on his countenance that the audience ceased 
to laugh. Advancing to the front of the stage, and 
turning towards Diocletian, Genesius said : 

« « Hear me, O emperor, and you, soldiers, philos- 
ophers, and inhabitants of this great city : Up to 
this day the Christians were, to me, objects of such 
contempt that I applied myself carefully to study 
their religion, only that I might amuse you by 
mimicing their sacred rites; but at the momen 
that the water of baptism touched my forehead, I 
saw a hand extended from heaven towards me. 
Angels radiant with light floated above my head, 
L read out of a book all the sins I had com- 
mitted from my infancy. They plunged that book 
into the baptismal water, and it suddenly became 
whiter than snow. Now, then, most illustrious em- 
peror, and all you citizens who, with me, have ridi- 
culed those mysteries, with me, also, believe that 
esus Christ is the true God; that He is the light, 
the truth, and all goodness; and that through Him 
alone can you obtain your pardon.' 
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w Diocletian, highly enraged, commanded Gene- 
Sius to be beaten with rods, and ordered the prefect 
Plautian to compel him to sacrifice to the false 
gods. The prefect caused him to be stretched on 
the rack, and torn with iron hooks; but the martyr 
remained unshaken. He expired under the tor- 
ture, murmuring: 1 There is no other God than 

Ilim whom I have seen Christ is on my 

lips ; Christ is in my heart ! 1 " 

Albinus had not listened to the marvellous re- 
cital without emotion. 

"At the same time/ 1 continued Cerealis, rising, 
"another martyr, also named Genesius, died at 
Aries. He was most skilful in the art of writing, 
and filled the office of public notary. When the 
judge commanded him to transcribe an edict of 
persecution, his soul revolted at the thought of 
thus concurring in the death of the innocent. He 
threw his tablets at the judge's feet, declaring he 
would never be the accomplice of iniquity. To 
. 1 void the fury of the enemies of the Christian 
Dame, he tried to swim across the Rhone, and 
thus put the river between him and the perse- 
cutors; but the soldiers, getting immediately on 
board a boat, arrived, as soon as he, on the oppo- 
lite bank. They seized him as soon as he landed, 
Mid cut off his head. And the blood of that mar- 
tyr/' continued Cerealis, " has been for Aries the 
<l of Christians." 

Meditating on the serious thoughts produced by 
Ui li discourse, the two young men directed their 
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steps towards the Forum, where their dwellings 
stood. One of the most recent ornaments of the 
Forum, which was of considerable extent, was a 
column of white marble, erected some days before, 
in honor of the conquerors of Maxentius. On it 
they read the following short epigraph : 

IMP. CAES. 
FL. VAL. 
CONSTAN 

TINO 
P. F. AVG. 

1MYI 
CONSTAN 
TI AV(i. 
Ml 
FILIO 

" To the Emperor Caesar Flavius Valerius Con- 
stantinus ; pious, happy, Augustus, son of the divine 
Constantius Augustus, pious." 1 

"That is a laconic inscription," said Albmus. 

" There is one word too many." 

"Which?" a _. . 

" That," said Cerealis, pointing to the word Divine. 
" Is it not to debase oneself, to devote oneself to 
servitude, to give an emperor the title of divinity ? 
How could the Romans think of their ancient liberty 
while adoring as gods the masters of the world. Cer- 
tainly the Christians know how to render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar's. They have truly proved 
it by having, durin g three centuries, j ubmittodjo 

iThiscolumn is to be seen in the museum of Aries. 
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torture and death, rather than revolt But in the 
emperor they behold only a man, to whom God, 
for the public good, has confided a part of His 
authority." 

"When we shall be old enough to be decurions, 
and take our seats in the city council, we will 
engage our fellow-citizens to be less prodigal of 
columns, statues, and triumphal arches, and not 
debase themselves so before the emperors by 
giving them the title of gods." 

At that moment a man hurried towards them, 
and handed each a billet, which ran as follows : 

" The rhetorician, Metrodorus, will deliver a dis- 
course in the theatre on a most interesting subject, 
on the 8th of the calends of March. On the 
same day, another very eloquent orator will speak. 
The admission fee, as usual, six oboli. I invite you 
to be present." 

u Who is that ? " asked Ccrealis. 

" It is Hygias, chief of the little troupe paid by 
Metrodorus to applaud in the right place when he 
declaims. Rhetoricians find that their discourses 
would be too cold were they never interrupted 
by applause. To arouse their enthusiasm and ex- 
cite their auditory, they hire applauders, whom 
they call their choir, their family, and who con- 
scientiously earn their money. That they may be 
able to clap opportunely and together, they have 
a leader who gives the signal. Hygias is the 
leader of Metrodorus's choir, and he is charged 
to distribute, some days previous to the decla- 
3 
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mation, the billets of announcement and invita- 
tion." 

Their attention was drawn to a placard written 
in large characters, and affixed to a board hanging 
near the door of the court wherein justice was 
dispensed. 

"The literati of Gallic Rome are informed that 
two declamations will be given in the theatre on 
the 8th of the calends of March. There will be 
joy and sadness at the same time: people will 
hear one who comes and one who goes. Come 
and lend us a favorable ear. The entrance fee 

will be six oboli." 

" That placard contains an enigma I would like 
to have solved," said Albinus. "Valerian alone 
can tell me the meaning of ' one who comes and 

one who goes.' " 

"I did not know that Valerian was so skilful 
in interpreting the announcements of the soph- 
ists." 

" He is well acquainted with Metrodorus and 
assists at all his declamations." 
" Really ! " 

" I think, nevertheless, that he has less admira- 
tion for the rhetorician's eloquence than for the 
beautiful eyes of his daughter Thalia. No one 
knows better than he the precise day and hour 
of each discourse, and the subject of which it will 
treat. He alone can tell me how on the calends 
of March, ' there will be, at the same time, joy and 
sadness.' " 
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" Let us go to the amphitheatre. Probably we 
shall meet Valerian. The sun has scarcely set, and 
it is not dark enough yet for the termination of 
the military exercises." 

Since Constantine, by edict, had forbidden those 
gladiatorial combats, so dear to the pagans, but 
so shocking to Christians, the arena of Aries had 
been used only for military exercises. The man- 
agement of arms, mock-fights, sieges, assaults and 
defences, greatly amused the populace, without giv- 
ing rise to such vivid emotions as those caused by 
the sight of bloodshed. Aries, which had been 
fortified by Julius Caesar, could receive in garrison 
an entire legion formed of ten cohorts, and com- 
prising six thousand soldiers. But, at the time 
of which we speak, the city was occupied by only 
one cohort, divided into three maniples or battalions, 
one of soldiers, armed with lances, hastati, another 
of soldiers who had the honor of entering first 
into action, called principes, another of those who 
fought in the third rank and formed the elite of the 
army,/>w//. Each battalion was divided into two 
centuries or brigades of a hundred men, commanded 
by a centurion. Valerian was the commander of 
the cohort. Every day several brigades were ex- 
ercised in the arena, in the skilful use of the lance 
and sword, in the manner of attack, defence, and 
pursuit of the enemy. 

"I cannot "understand," said Cerealis, as they 
directed their steps to the amphitheatre, "how 
Valerian and you, who have so much genius, knowl- 
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edge, and literary taste can listen with pleasure to 
Metrodorus' orations." 

"You are really too severe. If all Christians 
were as rigid as you, they might, and with reason, 
be accused of detesting the human race. Valerian I 
is deeply attached to his faith, yet he does not con- 1 

demn all amusement." 

u More than one of the pagan sages share my j 
opinion of rhetoricians. Epictetus forbade his dis- j 
ciples to listen to them : he thought that their pom- 1 
posity and their thirst for applause were a most j 
pernicious example for young men." 

" That was one of Epictetus's exaggerations, who 
prided himself on teaching a morality as austere as 
that of the Christians. It is but natural that you 
should disapprove of the gross plays of the theatre, 
which, but too often, are offensive to purity ; the 
bloody combats of the mirmillones and bestiarii, 
the chariot-races, which rarely end without one or 
two charioteers being crushed to death. But what 
more innocent than the declamations of the rheto- 
ricians, and what more beautiful than their elo- I 
quence ? " 

"Reserve that word for other discourses than 
those of Metrodorus and his companions. What 
great cause do they defend ? Do they inspire their 
auditory with the love of country, the love of God, 
the love of men? They speak of trifling subjects. 
They arc content with themselves when they round 
their periods, when they coin new words or resus- 
citate obsolete ones, when they find ingenious 
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epithets and enigmatical periphrases. These are 
not orators; they are amusers of the public." 

" You do not blame those who lend an ear to 
agreeable music — why, then, blame those who 
listen willingly to a declamation prepared with 
art ? 99 

" Music fully attains its end when it diverts or 
moves us, calms our sorrows, redoubles the energy 
of our feelings ; but speech has not been given to 
man to flatter the ear by high-sounding phrases, 
by melodious sounds which express no great 
thought" 

" Rhetoricians sometimes remind us forcibly of 
our duties ; they urge us to patience, to contempt 
of riches, to the pardon of injuries." 

" But more frequently their only aim is to dis- 
play their skill by speaking for an hour on noth- 
ing. One will discourse on boldness, another will 
prove that beautiful things are rare. This one will 
deliver a eulogy on the peacock, like Antiphonius; 
that one, on the poll-parrot, as Dion Chrysostom. 
1 1 ere Clitarchus will tell us fine things about the 
moth, and Polycrates will never tire speaking of 
the mouse. People run to hear from the lips of 
the most celebrated rhetorician the complaints of a 
man who wants to commit suicide because his wife 
1 too talkative, or those of a parasite who, because 
In . horse has run away, cannot enjoy a banquet to 
Which he has been invited by a friend. 1 Such dis- 

1 I hose two declamations were by Libanius, who may be 
illcd the last of the rhetoricians. " All the city ran to hear 

J * 
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„Wvs of wit arc ridiculous, and it is deb./.,/ the I 
plays ot wit are ^ ^ guch 

SSS speahLg. »* r our 

° M P W th X Its as not to pay attention 
Swords You wT„ be compelled to enter into 
interrogate your conscience, to deplore 

:i-/,;:^;rL'^pea 1( s,, b utyou i 

^I'^ed tread feU on their 
„ t was the soldiers returning from the an - 
^hearrl A.binus, approaching the centur.on ,n 

C °™H a as v'e^n, by his presence to-day, aroused 
the ardor of his soldiers? " exer cises. 
« He came towards the end of the exc 

w, left; him in the arena where you may find torn. 

He "thoughtful than usual, and I suppose he 

^ te C V C aWan P rs'Tn d ,h 0 e n middle" of the 

quence. 
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soldiers had been employing their strength and 
, kill His eyes were sadly cast upon the ground. 
Absorbed in his thoughts, he did not hear his 
friends until they were near him. Then, raising Ins 
head, he recognized them and tried to smile. 

«• How serious you are," said Albinus. Are you 
trying to solve an enigma ? " 

" Perhaps so." . 
« I will help you to find it when you explain to 
me the mysterious announcement which Mctrodorus 
has put up in the Forum." 

» Doubtless you desire to know what is meant by 
the joy and sadness promised at the approaching 
declamation." 

"Just so." . . 

« Metrodorus is about to depart : that is the sad- 
ness. But, as our city cannot dispense with her 
literary amusements, he will be replaced by Hcr- 
mcgistus : that is the joy." 

" I suppose the two rhetoricians will speak one 
after the other, and thus we shall hear him who 
comes and him who goes?" 
" Well guessed." 

« Since you are so well informed in all that con- 
cerns Metrodorus, tell us why he leaves our city, 
W here he has been wanting in neither sesterces nor 

applause." „ 
» That is the enigma I am trying to solve. 
" I could console myself for Metrodorus's de- 
parture were Thalia to remain with us; but she 
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will follow her father, and Aries will lose its most 

brilliant star." . 

- You, dear Albinus, have long suffered your 
muse to sleep. Now you have a subject calculated 
Tta^re "ou: The Elegy of Thalia, the Waning 

S '" r it is not I who will sing the most plaintive 
verses ; Valerian is more afflicted than I." 

« It is seldom that warriors allow themselves to 
be charmed by the beauties of rhetoric." 

« Yet Mars has always entwined myrtle with his 

' a Va.erian did not join in their jests. On the con- 
trary, his countenance showed a wish ha they 
would change their conversation. Twrbght wu 
giving place to night. They returned to their 
homes, talking of the news from Rome and com- 
municating their fears and hopes regarding a 
threatened war. 



CHAPTER II 



ME TR OD OR US, THE RHETORICIAN. 
ETRODORUS, the rhetorician, had adopted 



jvX the customs of the Romans. Like them, he 
piade the twelve hours of the day, from the rising 
Df the sun to its setting, give place to those of the 
Bight The first hour he gave to prayer. Sometimes 
he went to the Christian Church, to consecrate to 
the Lord the first fruits of the day ; but his was no 
fervent piety. It was as methodical and artificial 
18 his discourses; in it the mind had a greater 
hare than the heart. During the second and third 
In.urs he made and received visits, heard his peti- 
tioners, or went himself to visit those great person- 
ages from whom he desired to obtain some favor, 
fhe fourth and fifth hours he devoted to labor. 
When too much fatigued to compose a discourse; 
When his exhausted imagination was too slow in 
finding high-sounding epithets, periphrases, and 
happy expressions, he would go to hear the plead- 
ing, or gather the news on the Forum. The sixth 
houi invited him to rest; it was the dinner-hour. 
I he mid-day repast was not so frugal as formerly, 
but showed the progress of luxury, and could no 
longer be taken standing. Dinner was followed by 
th, siesta — a short sleep which, ordinarily, was 
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not prolonged beyond an hour. After this sleep, 
the Romans did not attend to any serious affair ; 
only very laborious men continued the work begun 
in the morning. They played at football or tennis, 
took a walk, or were carried in their litter. That 
was the time for the shows and popular games; 
for chariot-races in the circus, and mimical repre- 
sentations in the theatres. At the ninth hour, they 
went to the public baths. Even those who had pri- 
vate baths preferred, sometimes, to mingle with the 
crowd which filled those therm<z y constructed with 
so much magnificence by the Romans. The tenth 
hour called them to supper, the most important 
meal of the day. They ate slowly, giving them- 
selves up to agreeable conversation. When guests 
were added to the ordinary family circle, the meal 
was often prolonged to the second and even third 
hour of the night. The couches on which they re- 
clined during the repast served as beds of repose, 
and permitted them to converse at their ease. 
When no guests were present, they took a short 
walk after supper, and entertained themselves on 
family affairs, until their heavy eyes showed it was 
time to taste the delights of sleep. If they re- 
mained up longer than usual, the Romans took 
before sleep another slight repast, which they called 
coniessatio. 

On the tenth day before the calends of March, 
Metrodorus had invited to supper no guest except 
Hermegistus, who was soon to make his debut in 
Aries as rhetorician. While awaiting the hour, he 
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retired with his daughter to his library, in which 
the oratorical works of Seneca and Dion of Prusa 
held the place of honor. Thalia was seated near 
the door, holding in her right hand an open vol- 
ume; her left arm, resting 0 n the table, supported 
her inclined head. Her countenance bore the traces 
tA recent tears, and her long black tresses hung in 
disorder over her shoulders. Motionless and silent, 
ihe might have been taken for a statue of Melan- 
I holy. Metrodorus, walking slowly up and down, 
Was committing to memory the discourse to be de- 
livered three days later; but his daughter's sadness 
.'Mlicted him. To distract her thoughts, he tried to 
I ngage her in a literary conversation; but she aii- 
IWered him only in monosyllables. Seating him- 
lelf near her he said, in a voice tremulous with 
emotion : 

" \ thought you more philosophic, my dear 
Child." 

u The insensibility of the Stoics suits neither my 
nor my sex." 

" Vou ought to rejoice at the thought of seeing 
I "ii native land again." 

I was but a child when we left Alexandria, and 
haV( but a vague remembrance of the city. This 
I my true country; here have been spent the hap- 
I ' 1 years of my youth." 

I lie banks of the Nile will soon make you 
foi 1 those of the Rhone." 

" We are ungrateful in thus leaving the city of 
Ml . where we have met with so much kindness. 
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The young men flock around your chair; your 
name is pronounced with admiration. They hasten 
from the neighboring cities to hear you. You will 
be as lost amidst the crowd of Alexandrian profes- 
sors, while here you are the king of eloquence." 

u I ought to forget my own glory and interests 
when my country calls me. A noble work is pre- 
pared, — it calls for a host of men of genius. Arius, 
my fellow-disciple and friend, is about to amaze 
the world by the grandeur of his conceptions. He 
has found the true philosophy of Christianity. He 
has conceived a system which simplifies all dog- 
mas, and leads all to unity. He has discovered 
that which escaped the penetration of Origen him- 
self, lie has solved the problem of the relations 
of the world with God with more simplicity than 
the first Christian doctors, by drawing from the 
Gnostics and the Platonists of Alexandria their 
fundamental theory, despoiled of all superfluous 
hypotheses. M 

"What have we to do with his system? It will 
be like those that have preceded it. After having 
excited the people's minds for a while, it will pass 
away as a dream." 

"The doctrine of Arius is not a system; it is 
the truth ; the future belongs to it. But it has 
need of many friends to dissipate the false ideas 
that have hitherto prevailed." 

"And it is to become a follower of Arius that 
you leave Gaul ? " 

" Here my sphere is too circumscribed. As a 
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disciple of Arius, to what may I not aspire? The 
rhetorician may become a bishop." 

44 In some ruined village of Africa." 

" No ; in one of the greatest cities of the East — 
Alexandria, Athens, Caesarea, or Nicomedia." 

"The East does not tempt me. To her most 
famous cities I prefer this dear Aries." 

44 You have no ambition." 

44 1 have more, perhaps, than you, my father," 
.lid the young girl, proudly raising her head. 

There was a momentary silence. Metrodorus 
.n ose and walked a few steps, with his eyes fixed 
on his manuscript, then he returned to Thalia. 

44 1 have revealed to you all my projects ; with 
same frankness tell me your hopes." 

44 1 hope for nothing, — not even to induce you 
to remain here. Your resolution is taken, your 
departure is announced." 

44 Think you I am ignorant of the chimera that 
attaches you to Aries ? " 

44 What is it?" demanded the young girl, blush- 
ing. 

44 You think Valerian loves you." 

4< And you call that a dream!" cried Thalia. 
" Yes; I believe, I am sure, I have inspired Vale- 
rian with the same sentiments with which he has 
m pircd me. Yes; I am sure that he is as worthy 
..1 me as I am of him." 

" I appreciate his noble qualities, lie assuredly 
merits the esteem he enjoys; he has often honored 
my declamations with his presence. Nevertheless, 
4 
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I did not think the daughter of a literary man 
would care so much for the homage of a soldier/' 

44 ( )f a soldier, who may become emperor ? " 

Mctrodorus started at the word. Then he added 
smiling : 

"Now I am obliged to confess you are more 
ambitious than I." 

" Valerian is much beloved by Constantine. Why 
should he not some day proclaim him Cesar? 
Have we not seen the imperial crown on the brow 
of a boor like Galerius; of the son of a slave like 
Diocletian ? " 

" For the future such freaks of fortune will be 
rare. No longer shall the caprice of the army or 
of the pretorian guards have the power to raise to 
the throne or deprive of it. The emperors will, 
themselves, choose their successors, and, hence- 
forth, the empire will be hereditary." 

Their conversation was interrupted by the ar- 
rival of Hermegistus. When they had exchanged 
the usual compliments, Mctrodorus introduced him 
into the triclinium. After a delicious supper, dis- 
tinguished as much by the quality of the viands 
as by their abundance, they spoke of the ap- 
proaching oratorical debut of Hermegistus, who 
could not, without great emotion, think of the dav 
of trial. 7 

" If I were to be hissed," said he, " instead of 
being applauded, I should die of grief." 

" Fear nothing. I leave you a devoted family 
who will clap you with as much ardor as if it 
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\\ ( ire myself. Hygias, its chief, is very docile and 
intelligent You will point out to him the beauti- 
lul parts of your discourse, and he will give the 
ignal for applause at the suitable time." 

" How shall I please an audience accustomed to 
your words, so elegant and so harmonious ? 99 

44 That is a fine compliment, and I will repay it 
It a suitable time. What is to be your subject ?" 

44 1 shall speak in praise of agriculture." 

" I would have preferred it to be of navigation, 
fj tfiing, or commerce. You must flatter the peo- 
ple of Aries, who cannot be skilful farmers. The 
Khone brings them more than the Crau." 

M I could not compose another in two days." 

44 After all, it does not matter what your subject 
lie, so you introduce into your discourse a proso- 
popoeia of the city of Aries. 

44 If we were at Athens, I would urge you to 
speak incidentally of Marathon. But here, to be 
heard favorably, you must proclaim Aries a second 
Rome, and recall the favors that have been lavished 
..11 it by Augustus and Julius Caesar. 

14 1 remember the advice which Lucien, that 
pitiless jester, gave a young orator: that 4 Mara- 
thon and Cynegir should figure in all his dis- 
courses. You will say nothing worth while if 
1 ou do not speak of Mount Athos and Hellespont; 
pj the sun, hidden by the arrows of the Persians, 
1 by a dark cloud; of the flight of Xerxes; of 
I 1 onidas at Thermopylae; of Artemisia; of Sala- 
mi > and Platea.' " 
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" Lucien may laugh, but his counsels are excel- 
lent. All nations are alike. If one wishes to 
please them, he must flatter, by incessantly re- 
minding them of the most glorious events of their 
history. M 

" I have reserved for the peroration a panegyric 
of Constantine, which will, perhaps, be the most 
beautiful passage of my discourse." 

" I was about to ask you if you had thought 
of the emperor. It is always prudent to praise 
those who govern us ; but in this city, which owes 
so much to Constantine, you will do well to burn, 
from time to time, a few grains of incense in his 
honor. Let us esteem ourselves happy to live 
under a prince whom we may eulogize without 
going against our conscience. In former times, 
we would have had to laud the virtues of Nero, of 
Heliogabalus, or of Galerius." 

" When I shall have sung the praises of Aries 
and the emperor, Heaven grant that the Arlesians 
may sing miije." 

"Be persuaded that if you content their self- 
love, they will satisfy yours." 

" What a humiliation, if, despite all the pains I 
take to polish my discourses, I find no auditors." 

" It is impossible ! What would the idlers do, 
now that there are no gladiatorial combats ; that 
the chariot- races are so rare, the mimics contemned? 
They arc only well pleased that the rhetoricians 
help them to pass away the time. I recommend 
one thing, however ; that is, that you be punctual 
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o the hour appointed for the declamation. Let 
no indisposition prevent you from going to the 
theatre when the audience is assembled, and relics 
on you for amusement. Remember the sophist 
Niger. Some hours before the time for his dis- 
course, he ate some fish, and a bone stuck in his 
throat Unwilling to put off his discourse, lest it 
might seem an acknowledgment of defeat, he de- 
livered it, but died a few days afterwards. He 
carried, even to contempt of death, his attachment 
to his rhetorical duties." 

" I feel incapable of carrying to such heroism a 

love of glory." 

"You need not here dread the tragic end of 
Niger. You will eat better fish and deliver better 
discourses," 

At length arrived that eighth day before the 
Calends of March, so pompously announced. 
Early in the morning Metrodorus's slaves were 
Occupied in preparing the throne from which the 
two orators were to speak. It was fixed against 
Ihc stage and overlooked the orchestra and the first 
b< nches. Over the throne the servants spread a 

lllkcn canopy, and on the orator's seat and on the 
tribune they placed cushions, that he might not 

|, ru isc his arms in making vehement gestures. 

II,, n they arranged commodious seats in the 
I, 1, a, that the auditors might be able to 

, ,,,,„ .111 hour without being fatigued . 1 Herm e- 

• \, lion said to Epictetus: "Millc poni subscllia oportebit 
itviH .in 41mm plurimos auditores." 
I* 
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gistus would have wished to declaim in some other 
place besides the theatre, but it was not easy to rent 
a place large enough. Aries, unlike Athens, did not 
count among her citizens many of those benevolent 
men whose portrait Theophrastus has sketched as 
being always ready to place at the convenience of 
celebrated orators a sanded court, thus to display 
their wealth or literary tastes, as also to afford their 
friends the pleasure of a pompous oration. Metro- 
dorus easily overcame the scruples of Hermegistus. 
He told him that orators must accommodate them- 
selves to circumstances, and cited the example of 
Apuleius, who made no objection to declaiming in 
the theatre, where the mimic displayed his folly, 
the comedian harangued, the tragedian vociferated, 
the rope-dancer exposed his life, the buffoon ges- 
ticulated, or the prestidigitator showed his sleight- 
of-hand. 

From the seventh hour the admirers of Metro- 
dorus began to assemble in the seats and benches, 
and Albinus was not the last to take his place. 

u Do you know why Metrodorus is going away ? " 
he asked of his friend, the young Agathon, who sat 
near him. 

" It is said that the Alexandrians have made mag- 
nificent proposals to him. However charmed ora- 
tors may be with the brilliancy of eloquence, they 
do not despise the glitter of gold. 1 ' 

"He really ought to leave us his daughter 
Thalia. Orators arc not scarce, and we shall 
always have them. Uno aval so non deficit alter: 
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No sooner does one go than another comes. But 
\\ r shall not often meet with such transcendent 
beauty as that of Thalia." 

" I am not as enthusiastic as you about that 
haughty Egyptian. She is deficient in grace, the 
most exquisite of all charms. She speaks with a 
haughty expression, has a domineering look, and a 
disdainful smile ever curls her lips. A sculptor 
might wish her for a model, but it is not I who 
M • >uld want her for a wife." 

u Valerian is not of your opinion, and yet he has 

• • lined taste. As she is an orator's daughter, it is 
possible that her conversation is yet more fasci- 
nating than her looks. But since Valerian is 

• namored of this' stranger, why does he let her 
depart?" 

" I believe he is waiting, before asking her in 
marriage, to be raised to the rank of commander 
Ol a legion, or to receive the title of military 
1 ..unt." 

The homage of a simple head of a battalion is 
DO) flattering enough. For that Cleopatra, one 
Mm ,1 a1 least be a triumvir." 

I he auditors, more numerous than usual, had 
iln ady filled the greater number of the seats and 
ii .II of the benches. Suddenly they rose to their 

i and filled the theatre with prolonged shouts 
III npplause. Metrodorus entered smiling and sa- 
| ling the public; he held by the hand Herme- 
1 in , w hose pallor betrayed his emotion. Behind 
him walked Thalia, surrounded by young girls of 
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her own age. All had adopted her style of head- 
dress. A large band of purple, fastened by a 
golden agrafe, confined their hair, and formed, as 
it were, a crown on their head. Metrodorus ad- 
vanced to the orator's throne, casting on the audi- 
tory a satisfied look. Hermegistus seated himself 
on the chair nearest the throne, facing the people. 
Thalia and her companions had places reserved for 
them near the last corner of the benches. The 
choir of applauders entered after the young girls, 
and divided into two groups, Hygias, their chief, 
so placing himself that each could follow his move- 
ments and catch the slightest signal. Metro- 
dorus came to the theatre in a chariot drawn by 
four Phrygian horses, with silver-mounted harness. 
He was as magnificently attired as the most cele- 
brated rhetoricians. Like Adrien, master of the 
sophistical school of Athens, he wore a silken tunic, 
sparkling with precious stones; like Athenion, 
he had adorned his right hand with gold rings ; 
and like Dion Chrysostom, he had thrown over his 
shoulders a lion-skin. 1 h awing near one of his most 
fanatical admirers, who was to be seen in the front 
rank at each declamation, that he might not lose a 

syllable, he said : 

" Well, Florus, it seems we have a magnificent 

auditory to-day." 

" There were never so many." 
There are nearly five hundred persons." 
1 What do you say ? Five hundred ? There are 
nearly a thousand." 
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" Dion himself never had so many." 

" Proeresius would be envious of your success." 

" I am surprised at such a concourse." 

"Unless they were more illiterate than the boat- 
men of the Rhone, could they help coming to hear 
your elegant discourses ?" 

"The benches are not usually so full." 

"They know you are about to leave us, and 
« v ery one wishes to hear the last song of the 
swan." 

Metrodorus seated himself on the throne with 
the air of one who is sure of his talent. He 
lavished his smiles and glances right and left, on 
those who had been his most assiduous hearers. 
A ; he was about raising his hand to impose 
lilence, he perceived that Valerian had not arrived. 
Anxious for the presence of such an auditor, he 
tried to gain time by putting gum-drops into his 
mouth, to give his voice more sweetness and flexi- 
bility. Nevertheless, the silence of the assemblage 
earned him not to abuse their patience ; but, just as 
he bowed to signify, according to custom, that he 

is about to speak, Valerian entered, followed by 
< 1 realis, and seated himself on one of the first 
chairs of the orchestra, directly opposite those re- 

rved to the young girls. 

" Did you notice the looks exchanged between 
l halia and the commander of our battalion?" de- 
ni mded Agathon of his neighbor. 

•" The haughty beauty blushed slightly/' re- 
ponded Albinus. 
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« You sec that even that piece of marble has life 

on certain occasions." 

« Neither of them will pay much attention to the 

discourses we are about to hear." 

» As for us, let us be all ears, since this is the 
last time we shall listen to Metrodorus." 

« By Apollo ! see Cerealis. At last, young sage, 
you understand that one can, without sin, hear our 

^ <• Vaierian has so warmly extolled his eloquence 
that I have resolved to judge for myself. 

« If you have come to criticise, I pity the speaker. 

"Hush; he begins." 

Metrodorus's last declamation could not be other 
than a farewell address. His exordium was elegiac ■ 
In plaintive and tremulous tones he expressed h.s 
grief at leaving a city in which he had met with so 
much sympathy, and declared that never would he 
forget the city of Aries or the kindness of her 
inhabitants. He touched on the sadness of part- 
ines with most ingenious antitheses, most beautiful 
combinations of subtile thoughts, clothed in words 
harmonious and aptly chosen ; he was careful above 
all in his exordium, of what rhetoricians call clau- 
sa'les, that is to say the end of the phrase, that it 
should terminate, so to say, in steel points, thus 
to pierce his auditors and provoke their cries and 
plaudits. 1 More than once he was interrupted by 

" i vr o m * mipr-w Ducrilcs dcclamationes, sententiarum 
ct clamorcs excitent audicntium.— b. JEROM. Lp- - 
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BO Lunations, begun first by Hygias and repeated 
bj crowds of auditors. " How beautiful ! M " How 
food!" "Most just!" " That is divine ! " "Bring 
I i owns ! " 

Metrodorus went on to explain how he had re- 
ligned himself to a separation that rent his heart 
I Ms country, he said, called him. The word coun- 
ts v afforded him an occasion for oratorical flourish. 

u Wlu re is the man so barbarous as to forget his 

untry? For her we should live, for her we 
ihould die. She protected our cradle, she must 
Overshadow our tomb. Let us be her strength in 
War, her glory in peace! Hers are our illustrious 
in< - tors ; hers, also, shall be our posterity. There 
llay shines on us more brilliantly, there we sleep 
Hiosl calmly in the night. There we recall with 
I'M ater happiness days gone by, and await with 
more lively hope the hours of the future. O my 
country! O natal skies! O land that beheld my 
birth ! thy very name stirs the depths of my heart, 
Mil suffuses my eyes with tears. As a good son 
prefers his mother before all other women, so I, 
• ' maternal land! O my country! must prefer thee 
i other countries, however beauteous, however 
lulling, even to that in which I have passed my 
h Ippiesl days ! " 

Metrodorus remained seated while delivering 
hi ordium, but when he reached this amplifica- 
|| in on his country, the most effective part of his 
uirsc, he arose, elevated his voice, and passing 
|| graceful gestures to those the most vehement, 
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he beat his breast, clasped his hands or struck them 
violently together, and losing his voice, as it were, 
by the force of his enthusiasm, gave to his coun- 
tenance an air of inspiration. When, panting and 
bathed in tears, he had ended this part of his 
discourse, he sank as if exhausted on his cushions. 
Hygias had awaited this moment to give the signal 
for the most vociferous clapping of hands. All 
those whom to-day we would call clappers, cried 
more loudly than ever, " Crowns ! Crowns ! ! " 
and prolonging their clamors and applause, per- 
mitted the wearied orator to recover breath. 

Returning to a more temperate style, he said 
that everything at Alexandria would force him to 
remember Aries. By the banks of the Nile, could 
he forget the waves of the Rhone? The deserts 
of Egypt and their celebrated mirage would remind 
him of the desert and mirage of Crau. After lav- 
ishing on this subject an interminable series of 
antitheses, he went on to predict a magnificent 
future reserved for the city of Aries. He showed 
that all cities destined to become celebrated had 
been built on a river, lie spoke of Babylon trav- 
ersed by the Euphrates ; of Nineveh watered by the 
Tigres; of Athens, whose fields were fertilized by 
the Cephisus and Ilissus; of Rome, the bases of 
whose seven hills rested on the Tiber. The nymphs 
of the Rhone may meet the nymphs of the Nile 
beneath the blue waves of the Mediterranean; but 
the Dryads, inhabitants of the forests that lie to the 
north of the plains of Aries, prefer that sojourn to 
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,dl other sacred woods. In vain does Pan call them 
1 • » the oaks of Dodona or the cypresses of Nemea ; 
B< ver will they quit the harmonious pines of the 
forest of Aries. 

These allusions were received with loud applause 

d cries of enthusiasm. 

u What an harmonious voice ! " said one. 

" What distinct and agreeable enunciation ! M said 
.mother. 

44 What rhythmical and measured oratory ! n 

Standing on tiptoe, Metrodorus cast around him 
glances of satisfaction. When silence was reestab- 
lished, he assumed the attitude of a man over- 
whelmed with grief, and his peroration took the 
lone of an elegy. 

" Farewell, hospitable city! last refuge of elo- 
quence! Farewell, city dear to the most illustrious 
bf princes — to the divine Constantine; farewell, 
incomparable city, in which have been spent my 
happiest days ! O new Rome, may the Fates be 
propitious to thee! Happy they who have known 
Ihee; happy they who, after a mournful absence, 
return to the banks of thy beautiful river; happier 
••till they who never leave thy green fields, thy 
izure skies, who may dwell beneath the shadow 
of thy amphitheatre, and sleep their last sleep in 
iliy Elysian fields ! " 

As he uttered these words he raised his hand to 
his eyes, as if 1^9 d^y. lii 5 tears, and slowly and with 
leeming regiet, descended from the tribune. His 
adieux could riot have been more artfully made. 
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His pretended emotion produced a lively effect on 
the audience, some of whom shed tears ; and more 
vociferous than ever was the applause that greeted 
so moving a peroration. 

As soon as Metrodorus left the chair, Florus ran 
to him, and seizing the border of his mantle, kissed 
it, exclaiming in transport: 

44 Master, master, it is not a man whom we have 
heard; it is Mercury; it is Apollo; it is the god 
of persuasion ! " 

"Truly, you have found me eloquent to-day?" 

" Admirable ! prodigious ! You have never been 
so eloquent." 

" What say you to the way in which I introduced 
Pan, the nymphs, and the dryads ?" 

44 Nothing more ingenious could be imagined. 
Let us hear no more about Socrates and Demos- 
thenes." 

" In truth, I believe that part was a perfect suc- 
cess." 

44 After you, we can never hear any one else with 
pleasure." 

"And why? Hermcgistus, certainly, has not 
my power, but he speaks well enough." 

While Metrodorus was thus relishing the incense 
of flattery, Albinus said to his neighbor: 

" By Pollux, my dear Agathon, I believe the 
orator is mocking tis ! He does, not mean a word 
of what he says, or he would not think of quitting 
Aries." \ 

44 What do we care about the orators' thoughts, 
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provided their language be agreeable? Their aim 
is not to speak their convictions, but to discourse 
m spirited phrases and well-chosen words which 
delight the ear. They invite us to their discourses 
M to an amusement, of which they bear all the ex- 
pense. Do we ask an actor if he means what he 
lays when he declaims a tragic soliloquy?" 

M Mctrodorus is too proud of his oratorical efforts. 
I excused his vanity while he was content with our 
ipplause; but since he goes to seek that of the 
Alexandrians, I would like to humble his self-love 
I little." 

44 We should have hissed him in the middle of 
In . peroration." 

" He well deserved it. But they would have 
I 1 led out on all sides : ' Out with the traitor ! 1 and 
I should probably have been obliged to leave the 
theatre." 

" I would have followed you, but we would not 
leave without giving the people some of our 
eloquence." 

44 There is an excellent way of giving him, with- 
out danger to ourselves, a lesson he will not forget. 
He has tried to-day to win a triumph. He thinks 
his adieux have moved us, and that Hermegistus 
will be but coolly received. Why should we not 
ipplaud him who comes as much as him who goes? 
Ifcrmegistus is about to speak. Let us clap him 
111 luch a way as to prove to Metrodorus that we 
prefer his successor's eloquence to his." 

44 The idea is good, and easily carried out." 
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Hermegistus, in turn, ascended the tribune Met- 
rodorus had just quitted. The soft cushions on 
which his hands rested, the canopy extended over 
his head, the audience ranged in semicircles before 
him, awaiting his words in a silence which intimi- 
dated him,— everything was new to him. His 
countenance was pale, his hands trembling, and 
his downcast eyes dared not regard his audience 
with a bold glance; nevertheless, he made grace- 
fully the usual salutations, and began in a clear 
voice, which would have been sonorous had not 
emotion rendered it somewhat tremulous. 

"I had long believed that to speak magnificently 
one must be in Athens, and that the Athenians 
alone could appreciate the delicacy of beautiful lan- 
guage; but, seeing with what intelligence, with 
what an appreciation of literary merit you have 
listened to the words of a master of the art of 
speaking. I am convinced that purity of taste is 
not the peculiar privilege of the Greeks, and that 
your blessed country thrills as deeply as the land 
of Demosthenes when she hears the voice of 
eloquence." 

Although this entrance on his subject was in 
no wise marvellous, Albinus and Agathon clapped 
their hands with all their might, crying out: "Welt 
done! well done! Crowns! Welcome to Hermegistus!" 
Cerealis and Valerian followed their example, and 
in a moment the whole audience joined in the cry : 
" Welcome to Hermegistus! " Surprised at the effect 
produced, and encouraged by such a kindly recep- 
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tion, the orator continued his discourse in a more 
confident tone. He said, that if he were speaking 
in a city whose inhabitants knew the wealth derived 
from the culture of the earth, he would expatiate 
on the advantages of commerce ; but, being in the 
great city of Aries, renowned for the extent of her 
trade he must be allowed to speak in praise of agri- 
culture. Here he was interrupted by the plaud.ts 
of Albinus and Agathon : 
" That is admirable 1 " 

" You could not have chosen a better subject." 
" Agriculture is the true wealth of a nation." 
Metrodorus was at a loss to explain the success 
of Hermegistus. He had clapped his hands with 
the others after the first few phrases; but now he 
l,cgan to fear that his successor would eclipse him. 
"And yet," said he to himself, "I make more 
finished periods than he. He employs old-fash- 
■<med words, and seems not to know how to adapt 
his sentences to the prevailing fashion. He has 
,,,-ne of those ingenious periphrases which resem- 
ble enigmas, and give the audience the additional 
Insure of divining what the orator means." 

1 lermegistus's discourse was neither better nor 
Worse than the ordinary declamations of the rheto- 
His style was less ambiguous than that of 
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the sophists of his time, but his ideas did not rise 
kbovc the platitudes of the oratorical trifling. He 
in i related the origin of agriculture, and failed not 
to do honor to the cultivation of corn by Ceres and 
1 1 Iptolimos, and to allude to Minerva's bestowing 
5» 
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the olive on Attica. These pagan reminiscences 
were not remarkable for their novelty, but Albinus 
and Agathon, determined to applaud, did not exact 
original thoughts. 

44 i tonor to Hermegistus! he is fed on the poesy 
of I [omer. M 

44 He is a worthy son of Athens, the city of 

Pallas!' 1 

These exclamations, followed by prolonged ap- 
plause, were repeated by the crowd. Metrodorus 
was cut to the heart by the sharp tooth of jealousy. 
What! a novice more successful than he? Lean- 
ing towards Fionas, while the people were clapping 
their hands, he said : 

"See what becomes of my glory! That young 
man has to-day eclipsed me. Who would have 
thought it?" 

" He is not worthy to write under your dictation. 
I am surprised to see him so much admired. He 
talks just like everybody else, and employs not a 
single refined or subtile phrase. The stupidity of 
this audience makes me blush. 91 

"Those who go are always wrong." 

u But those who come arc not always right, as 
you shall see." 

Florus wrote a few words on his tablets and 
caused them to be passed from hand to hand to 
Hygias, the chief of Metrodorus's applauders or 
clappers. 

Hermegistus, after having presented agriculture 
as the best gift of the gods, showed that it was also 
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the greatest happiness of man. He first drew a 
leries of comparisons to prove that the farmer is 
the happiest of mortals. He compared his peace- 
able life with the agitated life of the mariner, the 
soldier, or the merchant " The lot of the mon- 
arch himself," added he, " is not so enviable as that 
ol the farmer. The latter, after the labors of the 
day, sleeps tranquilly; but the rest of the former 
is broken by anxiety. The one sees around him 
«»n!y friends; the other is ever in dread of his ene- 
mies. The first bears a merry heart in a robust 
body; the other is incessantly tortured by the 
heavy cares which consume him. Ah ! how fortu- 
nate are the laborers ! " 

" If they knew their happiness ! " interrupted 
Albinus. " Very good ! very good ! " 

41 Honor to him who so elegantly mingles the 
poesy of Virgil with that of Homer ! " 

The voices of the two friends were drowned by 
those of Hygias and the choir under his direction. 

44 Had! pitiable! absurd! baked apples ! " 

These unexpected recriminations raised a great 
tumult, and the audience became divided into two 
parties. That of Hygias, though less numerous, 
was not less noisy. 

44 We do not want the poets brought in every- 
u here." 

44 Poesy is the sister of Eloquence/' 
u Hermegistus cannot succeed Metrodorus." 
44 Hermegistus speaks better than Metrodorus." 
"Out with the flatterers!" 
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"To the door with the envious ! w 

Tempers were becoming hotter and replies more 
violent, when Valerian arose, extended his hand to 
enforce silence, and in the tone of one accustomed 
to command, bade the auditory allow the orator to 
proceed. 

Hygias, who professed a great respect for armed 
force, said not a word more, while Albinus reserved 
his last manifestations for the end of the discourse. 
Hermegistus concluded his eulogy on agriculture 
by saying that it could render men happy only 
when peace should reign over the earth. He added 
that " the reign of Constantine would assure to the 
world that blessing of peace so long desired, and 
would banish from the provinces of the empire the 
terrible scourge of war. 

M He would bring back the golden age of Saturn 
and Rhea, and oppose an impassable barrier against 
the barbarians who threaten the frontiers. Thanks 
to him, the Christians, so much persecuted during 
three centuries, were now to know the benefits of 
peace. Henceforth they could openly exercise thei 
religion, without fear of being punished with deaf 
for having adored the true God. . . 

On hearing the praise of Constantine, Valeria 
was the first to give the signal for applause. Hygias 
made it a duty to showJiis zeal for the reigning 
prince ; even Florus thought himself obliged to 
join the popular voice. 

" Long life to the divine Constantine, the pro- 
tector of Aries ! " 
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I ,ong life to Hermegistus, who has so worthily 
praised our young Augustus ! " 

I ,el us escort his litter, and accompany him even 
to his dwelling/' said Albinus. 

" \ \ ; ; let us render the homage due to his clo- 
qu< nee ! 99 exclaimed the crowd. 

In vain did Hermegistus endeavor to refer the 
triumph to Metrodorus, by declaring himself only 
th< humble disciple of that illustrious master. Al- 
blnus and Agathon, at the head of a numerous cor- 
, surrounded his litter, which was slowly carried 
through the Forum and the principal streets of 
Aries. Nor did they leave him until, having en- 
leriul his house, he was borne by his slaves to a 
pouch, on which he extended himself, exhausted by 
th< emotions of the day. Before taking their de- 
parture, they once again raised the triumphal cry: 
" I n Hermegistus be the palm of eloquence !" 
Albinus had attained his end — the profound 
humiliation of Metrodorus. The unfortunate rheto- 
lli mii, seeing the unexpected triumph of his suc- 
nr, ( ould not conceal his poignant grief. His 
lln< lied hand crushed the papyrus on which he had 

icribcd his discourse, but to which he had not 

lt<< n ferrcd, so wonderful was his memory. From 

1 ipressed lips no sound escaped; while his 

tyvn, no longer casting triumphant glances on the 
inbly, remained sadly fixed on the ground, lie 
1 in 1 ompanied home by only a few of his ad- 

1 , such as Florus, and by llygias and the 

i' 1 -I applauders, who feared to lose their pay. 
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On arriving at his door, he dismissed, with a dis- 
dainful gesture, this little group, who had scarcely 
dared, with forced enthusiasm, to raise the shout: 

"Honor to the prince of eloquence! Aries is 
about to lose her greatest light! His departure 
will be a public loss ! " 

Those acclamations, which awoke no echo, far 
from healing the wound inflicted on the rhetori- 
cian's self-love, did but inflame it. 

When alone, he gave full vent to his jealousy ; 
while his daughter, her eyes filled with tears of 
anger, hung upon his neck. The haughty Thalia 
was as deeply irritated as her father at the success 
of Hermegistus. 

"Let us leave immediately, my daughter, this 
ungrateful city ; let us fly from these stupid Gauls, 
who cannot appreciate talent/' 

" Alexandria will be more just to you." 

u It is a wise city which knows how to honor the 

art of speaking." 

" Nevertheless, we leave here some devoted friends 

who admire your eloquence." 

" On the morrow of our departure they will not 

remember us." 

" There are some who will never forget us." 

" Doubtless, you are thinking of Valerian ; but 
was it not he that imposed silence on Hygias, 
when he was about to interrupt the unjust applause 
by well-deserved criticisms ? " 

"Could he do otherwise? Was he not bound 
to quell the tumult and restore order." | 
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About nightfall, Valerian himself came to prove 
to Thalia how much reason she had to count on 
khc fidelity of his affection. Presenting to Mctro- 
dorus a crown of gold, he said: 

u Permit me, in the name of your habitual audi- 
tors, to offer you this testimony of admiration. 
Accept it as a souvenir of your sojourn amongst 
Bear it with you to the land of Egypt, and let 
• I remind you of the happy hours we have spent in 
II itcning to you." 

"Alas! those who crowded around my chair, 
will listen to Hermegistus with such pleasure that 
they will not regret me." 

u He not deceived by the more than kindly 
Ipplause which to-day greeted the first discourse 
v our successor; first efforts must be encouraged 
Hflth great kindness. But even those who carried 
farthest their politeness to the new-comer, have 
measured the distance between his talent and 
pours." 

Valerian's words fell like soothing balm on the 
rhetorician's wounded feelings. His vanity could 
HOI resist the temptation to place upon his brow 
the crown of leaves of gold fastened by a purple 
Imndelet, on which were embroidered, in white 
DOl, the flattering words: 

rO THE ILLUSTRIOUS METRODORUS, FROM THE 
' NIHIL INHABITANTS OF ARLES." 

U hat tenderness was in the glance with which 
llinlia thanked Valerian for his delicate attention. 
How great was the happiness she experienced 
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during the closing hours of that day, after the 
divers emotions which pride and anger had, by- 
turns, raised in her heart 

" When do you leave us ? " asked Valerian. 
44 We shall embark the day after to-morrow, on 
a vessel which, descending the Rhone, will take 
us to Marseilles. There we must watt for the first 
ship bound for Alexandria." 

"Allow me to accompany you to Marseilles. I 
may, perhaps, be able to render less painful the 
last few days you are to spend in Gaul. I know 
well the various attractions which Marseilles pre- 
sents to the curious traveller, for I spent there the 
earlier years of my life. My father, too, has re- 
sided there since the term of his military career ; 
he will be most happy to receive you." 

Thalia awaited, with anxiety, her fathers reply; 
it was conformable to her desires. 

44 1 shall be most happy to receive on board the 
ship that is to bear me back to my own country, 
the farewells of such a friend as you" 

After Valerians departure, Thalia expressed her 
joy to her father. 

44 What a happy voyage we shall have 

Can you still doubt the affection of that noble 
heart? Are you surprised at the sentiments with 
which it inspires me?" 

44 Valerian is sensible to the charms of elo- 
quence. May he one day be emperor." 

"And you, my father, may you be a bishop." 




CHAPTER lit 

A CENTURION IN RETREAT. 

(VN the occasion of his departure, Metrodorus 
/ found no cause to complain of the citizens of 
Aries, who congregated in immense numbers on 
!h« hanks of the Rhone near Constantine's bridge, 
Inhere was moored the vessel that was to bear to 
Marseilles the rhetorician and his daughter. Forc- 
..... st among them stood Hermegistus, who, un- 
■ lated by his triumph, wished to express, for the 

I. r.t time, his gratitude to him who had initiated 

I I. id into the rhetorical art, and had introduced him 
I., the chair of Aries, in which he hoped to obtain 
|»l Miant success. Hygias, who had already offered 
Ins services to the new master, was there, surrounded 
by his troop, ready to make the air resound with a 
I | i thunder of applause in honor of Metrodorus. 
i lorus, too, was willing to join the noise of his 
v ijjorous hands to that of the professional clappers. 
jUbinus and Agathon, satisfied with the success of 
ih. ir plot, had not come to give a second lesson to 
th< rhetorician. Feeling they had sufficiently hum- 
bled him, they now came to salute him on his 

1 parture, Metrodorus and Thalia, as they drew 
III .1 the river, had to pass through avast crowd, 
hich rent the air with applauding cries; when 
6 61 
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they had entered their vessel the plaudits were 
redoubled. 

" Hail, O most eloquent of men ! " 

" May Neptune protect thy voyage ! M 

"Mayst thou be borne upon the waves as was 
Simon Peter! M 

Thalia, too, had a large share in the flattering 
acclamations, which momentarily increased until 
Valerian went aboard the vessel. 

" Hail, O wisest and most beautiful of maidens !" 

" On beholding thee, the sea will take thee for 
the goddess who sprang from the sea-foam ! " 

" The sailors will think that the fair Galatea is 
on their ship ! " 

Valerian gave the signal for departure ; the bark, 
detached from her moorings, floated on the cur- 
rent of the river, guided by a skilful pilot and two 
robust rowers. The surprise was extreme when 
it was seen that Valerian was accompanying the 
travellers. 

14 Is he, also, leaving us to follow the beautiful 
Thalia even to Egypt ? " asked one of the crowd. 

Albinus, who knew that Valerian often went to 
Marseilles to see his father, was less surprised than 
the others. 

"He will not leave Metrodorus," said he to 
Agathon, "until he sees him on board the vessel 
that is to take him to Egypt." 

" If Metrodorus were alone, Valerian would not 
take the trouble to escort him to Marseilles." 

" Since fate is about to separate him from Thalia, 
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is it not natural that he should avail himself of the 
last few moments they may spend together?" 

" They will meet again. They love each other 
too much not to be reunited." 

" Valerian is high enough in Constantine's favor 
to be one day appointed prefect of Egypt, or, at 
(east, military governor of Alexandria." 

" I would prefer him to remain with us." 

"Try to find among the ladies of Aries, so 
fctnous for their beauty, a young girl who may 
t .11 ISC him to forget Thalia." 

M I much fear that the Egyptian has given him a 

magical philter." 
" Do you not know that incantations have no 

power over Christians?" 

The crowd began to disperse, for the bark had 
dl .appeared from the sight of the curious gazers, 
u ho, stationed on the bridge, watched it as long as 
.1 remained above the horizon. 

Little does Valerian care what reflections his 
Mends make on his absence, as, with feelings of 
mingled joy and bitterness, he gazes on the young 
maiden who is leaving Gaul never to return to it. 
When shall he see her again? how hold communi- 
, ition with her? The secrets of the future are 
Impenetrable, yet his heart tells him their separa- 
||on . not to be eternal. Willingly would he pro- 
1 the delight of the present hour, and he regrets 
1 1 1 ,i their bark is wafted onward with such rapidity. 
" hj can he not cast anchor, or retard the current 

i lln stream? 
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Thalia, too, is enraptured with the voyage, and 
her eyes sparkle with joy, as, abandoning to the 
mercy of the breeze her raven tresses, she inhales 
with delight the air already impregnated with the 
saline odors of the sea. Fain would she, too, re- 
tard the course of time, that she may longer meet 
the ardent glances of Valerian, may longer hear 
the accents of his loved voice. 

As the Rhone flows through vast marshy plains, 
the scenery along its banks is very monotonous 
no hilly undulations relieve the eye, which beholds 
everywhere the same low land, the same scanty 
verdure, the same barren aspect. But to Valerian 
and Thalia those desolate solitudes are as beautiful 
as the most fertile plantations; seeing but them- 
selves in those sterile lands, the sand-wastes, the 
reeds and rushes, the scanty tufts of grass that 
meet their eye, seem to them enchantingly lovely. 

Metrodorus has taken his tablets to inscribe 
thereon a beautiful thought that occurs to his mind, 
and which he fears to lose. The rapidity of the 
Rhone in its seaward course reminds him of the 
precipitate rush of our lives towards the portals of 
death ; and, in the comparison, he finds an agree- 
able scries of antitheses, which he judges will give 
additional beauty to the first discourse he shall de- 
liver. 

In the meantime, Thalia and Valerian, surrender- 
ing themselves to the rapture of the hour, speak 
of their memories and their hopes. Promising 
mutually never to forget, they bind themselves to 
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.1 regular correspondence until that happy hour 
when they shall be reunited never more to part. 

Yes, let your hearts speak now while they are as 
limpid as the flow of the river. Too soon, perhaps, 
Hie tempest may raise from their depths slime that 
will sully their purity. Profit by these peaceful 
moments, when all is harmony between you. Who 
knows whether some fatal discord may not prevent 
Hut joyous hymeneal union of which you dream? . 
You have sworn fidelity to your mutual love; but 
1 1 >u know not the trials that await you in the future. 
You never dream of promising to remain in the 
-.line faith. 

Metrodorus was not so deeply enamored of 
rhetoric as to lose all interest in affairs of this 
world. The words of his daughter, that she did 
Dot despair of one day seeing Valerian on the 
Hm one, gave him food for reflection, and he seemed 
to see her adorned with the imperial crown. Was 
Dot Constantine's mother the daughter of an inn- 
kecper? What woman could be found more 
worthy than Thalia of bearing a sceptre ? Never- 
Ihcless, in conversing with Valerian, he dissembled 
hlfl hopes. 

" The rhetorician's profession is not as profitable 
the soldier's/ 1 said he, closing his tablets. " We 
• longer live in the times when arms had to yield 
\0 1 1" toga. The epic is no longer the path to the 
highest dignities." 

When Constantine becomes master of the East 
6* E 
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and the West, he will bring the fine arts again into 
repute." 

"The empire is too much extended. It can no 
longer obey one master." 

44 On the contrary, we have now, more than ever, 
need of unity of government. If we divide our 
strength we cannot resist the barbarians/' 

"Nevertheless, the custom has been adopted. 
Henceforth there will always be several emperors, 
and the imperial purple will be awarded to the most 
valiant generals." 

"The division of power is but of recent date. 
Diocletian, on ascending the throne, saw how great 
was the difficulty of governing alone the vast prov- 
inces of the empire, and defending its threatened 
frontiers. He also knew, from experience, with 
what facility a legion of soldiers or a cohort of 
pretorian guards made and unmade emperors. 
Raised to the throne by military despotism, he 
tried to accomplish what Augustus, raised to it by 
the people, had not done, — that is, to fix the rule 
of succession, and give the emperor the right to 
choose his successor, without the interference of 
the army. He first invested Maximian with a 
share of the sovereign power, and to him he 
gave the title of Augustus. Then he created two 
Caesars — Constantius Chlorus and Galcrius. Upon 
the death of either of the emperors, one of the 
Caesars was to succeed to his title and authority, 
and to create, also, as his successor, a new Caesar. 
Thus the empire had four heads." 
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"Is it not evident that those four heads could 
more easily defend the provinces threatened by 
the barbarians ? " 

" Diocletian sacrificed the future to the exigency 
Of the moment. By creating, so to speak, four 
I mgdoms out of one empire, he prepared the way 
for the dismemberment of that Roman power 
which it had taken ten centuries to build up. 
I )iocletian learned, to his cost, the consequences 
pf the order of succession he had established; 
for he and his colleague Maximian were obliged 
to abdicate by Galerius, greedy of power. Con- 
stantius Chlorus and Galerius became emperors; 

verus and Maximian Daia were proclaimed 
( usars. 

"There had always been four heads. Such a 
•lystem of government was required by circum- 
i mces. One man could not command the whole 
world. We should desire that there be always 
four emperors, that a crown may be given to those 
mrorthy to bear it. 

M Unfortunately, a fifth head suddenly appeared 
In Italy. Maxentius, the son of Maximian, irritated 
»i not having been appointed Caesar, proclaimed 
himself emperor. Severus marched against him, 
was killed. Galerius proclaimed Licinius 

I < ar, and assembled a numerous army, but on 

II M\ ing before Rome he was terrified at the im- 
m< n ity of the Eternal City. Hastening back to 

Icomedia, he there died, covered with putrid 
i>r< . and devoured by worms, which did not 
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deter the pagans from ranking him among the 
gods. 

"They acted according to tradition; for, since 
the time of Augustus, all the emperors had become 
gods by dying. Their apotheosis was the occasion 
on which the most famous orators displayed all 
their eloquence. 

"As neither Maximian nor Licinius wished to 
go to war with Maxcntius, they would willingly 
have recognized him as emperor, in place of Ga- 
lcrius. Constantine, also, was unwilling to attack 
the son of Maximian, the former colleague of his 
father; but he soon learned that the stupid tyrant 
had caused his statue \s to be thrown down. After 
such an insult, he could no longer hesitatc. ,, 

"Were you with the army that fought against 
Maxentius ? 99 

" I had that honor. I was then only a centurion ; 
but Constantine deigned to notice me more than 
other gallant men, and named me chief of a troop. 
Our young emperor found himself at the head of a 
valiant and well-disciplined army, the majority of 
whom were Christians. The piety of his mother 
was well known ; and it was a recognized fact that, 
although his father had not declared openly for the 
new religion, he had, nevertheless, secretly protected 
it; hence the Christian soldiers, persecuted in the 
rest of the empire, had come to take refuge in the 
army of Gaul. In marching on Rome with legions 
animated by the remembrance of St. Maurice, St. 
Victor, and so many other martyred soldiers, Con- 
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' mtine already felt a presentiment of his destiny, 
-a miraculous vision established it beyond a doubt. 
I 0 his eyes, and those of his whole army, there ap- 
pcared, one day, about noon, a luminous cross over 
1 lie sun, with the words: 'In this sign thou shalt 
<«>nquer.' Encouraged by that vision which re- 
v aled to him Christ as the true conqueror of the 
u orld, he caused a monogram of the first letters of 
the Greek name of our Saviour to be inscribed on 
the labarum of the soldiers. When our army met 
that of Maxentius, on the banks of the Tiber, it was 
for the decisive combat between Christianity and 
Paganism. We all felt we were fighting for our 

• liars; hence nothing could resist the superhuman 
I ourage that transported us. The cross was victo- 

• '< >us ; Maxentius flung himself into the Tiber. His 
bead, fixed on a pike, was carried around our ram- 
parts. The people and the senate, thus delivered 
from frightful tyranny, welcomed Constantine as a 

ivior. Rome, formerly sacked by the sons of 
pagan Gaul, now owed her liberty to the sons of 
I lu istian Gaul. It was the first time that an army 
from our shores carried salvation to Rome; it is 
Rot to be the last." 

44 1 admire with you the military genius of Con- 
1 inline, but it seems to me that after his victory 
r Maxentius, he should have been more gencr- 
, and have appointed a successor to Galerius. 
I he order established by Diocletian should have 
been maintained, and the empire have still had four 
if ads. 
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" Does not the conduct of Maximian Daia prove 
that, of the three heads that remained, there was, at 
least, one too many ? Constrained to publish an edict 
of liberty in favor of the Christians, whom he de- 
tested, did he not persecute them immediately after- 
wards with unprecedented ferocity ? Did he not, 
adding calumny to cruelty, distribute through towns 
and villages innumerable most shameful pamphlets 
against the Christians? As emperors ever find 
ambitious flatterers and courtiers ready to work 
their will, the Christians subject to Maximian would 
undoubtedly have perished in a general massacre, 
had not God punished the tyrant and his accom- 
plices by delivering them up to the most terrible 
of scourges, famine and pestilence. The streets 
of large cities were filled with corpses; the country 
itself was no shelter from the contagion, while those 
whom the pestilence spared ran hither and thither, 
seeking in vain for food, until they sank exhausted, 
exclaiming: 'I die of hunger! I die of hunger!' 
Then was the power of charity displayed in the 
Christians, for, repaying by good the evil their ene- 
mies had done them, they spent their days in 
giving nourishment to the famishing, in aiding the 
sick and burying the dead. 

" Maximinus became the champion of Paganism, 
believing that his false deities would, on the field 
of battle, avenge the defeat of Pont Milvius. He 
hoped to overcome Licinius and Constantine in 
turn, and again to impose on the Christians that 
oppressive yoke which had weighed so heavily 
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Upon them before the promulgation of the edict of 
liberty. 

" But being twice vanquished by Licinius, unable 
In outlive the shame of defeat, he took poison, and 
the horrible tortures that preceded his death were 
the just chastisement of his crimes. 

" I rejoiced at the tyrant's death, but Licinius 
rcms to me as ambitious as Constantine, for he 
i' 1 appointed no successor to Maximian, so that, 
In Itcad of the four emperors appointed by Diocle- 
|| n n, we have but two, who with difficulty endure 
« « livided sovereignty. Each would wish to reign 
llone, and on the first pretext they will fight for 
the empire of the world. 

" Be assured that Constantine will not commence 
hostilities. As to Licinius, it is possible he may 
lllow himself to be seduced by the pagans, and led 

• believe that by relying on the partisans of the 
I I religion, he will be able to conquer the de- 
li iwler of the Christians. I hope he will be so im- 
[irudent as to take up arms, for it would be the last 
I'lTorl of expiring Paganism. Licinius will be van- 
i|iii»ihcd, and the empire will have the happiness of 
being governed by Constantine alone." 

' I lowever able the prince may be, he will need 
rn Mits. Who knows whether you may not one 
iltty command in Gaul with the title of Caesar or 

• 1 1 1 Augustus." 

May my father's desire become a prediction!" 
• I umed Thalia, who exulted with joy at the 
l "» I" < t of so glorious a future. 
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" Gaul is too great for me," replied Valerian, 
smiling. "The government of a city is all that 
I could desire; and, if it were permitted me to 
choose, that city should be Alexandria." 

While the rhetorician and his daughter were 
thus conversing with Valerian, their bark had 
reached the spot where the yellowish current of 
the Rhone mingles with the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. The sea was calm, not a breath 
of air rippled its surface. The rowers bent over 
their oars, and the bark sped swiftly over the 
waves. Soon the travellers could discern in the 
distance the lofty towers of the citadel of Mar- 
seilles and the mountain that overlooks it, bearing 
on its stony sides some old oaks which had es- 
caped the axes of Julius Caesar's soldiers. 

Marseilles, which time and the hand of man, 
far more destructive than time, have so often 
ruined, yet which ever rises more beautiful and 
flourishing from its ashes, was not as populous in 
the fourth century as in the time of Julius Caesar. 
When, after a glorious resistance, it yielded to the 
conqueror of Pompey, he left two legions, that is to 
say, ten or twelve thousand soldiers, to garrison its 
citadel. Had not its population been considerable, 
it would not have required so many soldiers to 
keep it in submission. In 314, Marseilles was no 
longer an independent city, governed, as in former 
times, by a council of six hundred fathers of fami- 
lies, appointed for life. When the emperors brought 
it under the new order of things, they did not dream 
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i compensating it for the loss of its liberty by 
Umptuous edifices. Neither did they fix their 

• ticlcnce there; they had already chosen other 
I Itics of Gaul. Aries was then the most important 

• iiy of the province, and enjoyed all the imperial 
i \\ i »rs. 

Nevertheless, at the beginning of the fourth 
i mt my, Marseilles was a vast city, proud of its 
Ulmirable structure, its solidity and beauty, open, 
•llhcr by land or sea, to the commerce of all 
nil ions. Built upon a peninsula, united to the 
itincnt by a neck of land of about fifteen hun- 
iIuhI paces, it was bounded by the sea on three 
Mi ., while across that which united it to the land 
llli re extended a thick wall flanked by towers, pro- 
' rli «1 by a fosse and defended by a citadel. Rocks 
around its port, then called Lacydon. Its form 
in somewhat circular, and the entrance to it 
h mlly wide enough to allow the passage of large 
wis. As much of the land on which ancient 
I u icilles stood has been swept away by the sea, 
■ impossible now to trace the form or indicate the 
Id of the peninsula and the Lacydon mentioned 
It) urn icnt geographers. 

\ ulcrian, usually so joyful whenever he visited 
native city, felt sadness stealing over his heart, 

• I Ik ii bark entered the port of Marseilles. The 
mm, < nl that is to separate him from Thalia is at 

mil How delightful, yet how short, has been 
voyage during which he has enjoyed her dear 
i i nee. She is about to cross other seas; but 
7 
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not by his side. How Alexandria will welcome 
her return ; hut, oh, will she preserve the purity of 
her soul in that wealthy city, where the luxury and 
effeminacy of the East are allied to the literary 
taste and disputing mind of Greece? Why can he 
not follow her into Egypt, and preserve her from 
all fatal influence ? 

Thalia is as deeply affected as Valerian, and her 
bosom heaves with sighs when she thinks of the 
approaching farewell. Ah, if all life could be like 
the last two days which have flown so rapidly by! 
She bears in her heart an image that shall never be 
effaced, but shall she be long regretted? Does not 
absence beget forgelfulness ? If Valerian be called 
to higher rank, will he still think of her who first 
woke the tender affections of his soul? 

Metrodorus shared in his daughter's anxiety ; but 
he gave no outward sign of the emotions that 
agitated his soul. Hence, his first care after their 
arrival, was to inquire if there were in port any 
vessels ready to sail to Egypt. He was shown a 
Phoenician galley, which the sailors had just covered 
with bitumen. He hastened to take passage there- 
in; but the pilot informed him the vessel would 
not sail for three days. Valerian would have pre- 
ferred a delay of three months; neverthele 0 ", Lis 
sadness was dissipated by the thought of spending 
three more blissful days with Thalia. 

" Permit me," said he to Metrodorus, "to offer 
you hospitality, in my father's name, during your 
short stay in our city." 
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" 1 accept most willingly, if, by so doing, I shall 
Hoi intrude. On the eve of parting from a faithful 
friend, could. I be otherwise than delighted at 
iving his last testimonies of affection?" 

" My father's house is large enough for your 
.M ommodation. The nurse who attended me in 
Hi) childhood will introduce your daughter into 
il„ gyiiecca, which has been vacant since my 

t Iter's death." 

Victorinus, Valerian's father, was an old soldier; 
I. mi his snowy beard was the only sign that re- 
iled his age. His limbs were strong and vigor- 
..„ i, and his manly form still unbent by the weight 
.1 years. He had been a centurion in the army 
, ,, , ,1 by Maximian Herculeus to fight against the 
I • mdee, partisans for the independence of Gaul, 
,ml to exterminate the Christians; hence he had 
lirrn a witness of the massacre of the Thebean 
I , ion. 

I hat legion, composed wholly of Christians, had 
imc from the East to join the army, which it did 
,i I li todurum, on the frontiers of Gaul. They en- 

ped near Agaunum, in a valley of the Alps, 

Hi leagues from Geneva. There it was that 

i , simian, by a refinement of cruelty, ordered the 
. IniMian legion to massacre the Christians. The 
| naniinous soldiers replied: "We have come 
in the East, not to be executioners, but to gain 

. i .." Irritated at their resistance, Maximian 

. I , , .1 them to be twice decimated ; but they pre- 
| i .,, I to be slain themselves rather than imbrue 
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their hands in innocent blood. Far from assum- 
ing the defensive, they meekly bowed their heads 
beneath the sword of the executioner, happy to 

;'ve their lives for the glory of Jesus Christ. The 
entire legion fell beneath the sword. 

Victorinus could not without horror behold the 
unjust massacre of his companions in arms. When 
Maximian went to Marseilles, there to kindle the 
llame of persecution, Victorinus, whose term of 
military service was expired, asked and obtained his 
discharge. Retiring to a villa situated upon the 
sea, he devoted his time to fishing and the cultiva- 
tion of his garden. Although he himself was a 
pagan, he had espoused a Christian lady, whose 
gentle virtues obliged him to acknowledge the 
moral power of the new religion. The heroism of 
the Thebean legion gave him a lively sense of the 
vanity of idolatry and the sublimity of Christianity. 
The martyrdom of St. Victor, the details of which 
he closely followed, completed the conquest ; he 
entered himself among the catechumens, and was 
baptized. The neophyte, in the ardor of his zeal, 
tried to animate his son with a faith as ardent as 
his own, and Valerian's piety amply repaid his 
father's tenderness. 

More than once, in his letters, had Valerian 
spoken to his father of Metrodorus a»*j Thalia, and 
the praises he had lavished on the daughter re- 
vealed the sentiments of his heart. Victorinus 
was naturally anxious to see her who, in all proba- 
bility, should be one day his son's wife; hence he 
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t 1 1 delighted to learn from a messenger whom 
\ ilrrian had dispatched in haste, that she had 
irrived in Marseilles, and would spend with him 
I In three days previous to her departure. Victo- 
rious received his guests with the utmost cor- 
diality. 

" Welcome to the house of an old soldier," said he 
to the rhetorician. " He is more accustomed to the 
nnl< language of the camp than to polished phrases, 
ImiI his friends have never accused him of being 
" inting in devotedness." 

We know no more generous soul than Vale- 
|l tn, and you prove to us the truth of the proverb, 
I Ike father, like son.' " 

" I daphne, formerly my slave and now my ser- 
int, will be happy to render to your daughter all 
|h< jjood offices she may desire." 

"I wish for nothing," replied Thalia, "except 
III 1! we may have an opportunity of rendering you 
III Alexandria some return for your hospitality." 

" I am too old to travel, but Valerian may yet 
llitvr t<> cross the sea. A soldier goes wherever 
master sends him, and it is possible my son 
Miuy be, at some time, sent to Egypt." 

He shall find there a second father," replied 
I. IkmIoius. 

11 If ( rod wills that he find there a spouse, I shall 
• • 1 np| m >sc him." 

I he next day Victorinus and his son took their 
i»« 1 • through the city. They could show them 

H mmcnt comparable to the theatre and am- 

7* 
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phitheatre of Aries, but the citadel was worthy of 
a visit. The lofty towers that defended the wall 
separating the city from the continent, reminded 
them of the most beautiful Roman constructions. 
Valerian begged his father to show Metrodorus the 
prison in which St. Victor had been confined, and 
the place where he had suffered martyrdom. Vic- 
tori nus conducted them to the Forum of the upper 
city, overlooked by the citadel. Thence they de- 
scended into the military quarters. 

" Behold/' said he to them, " a true Roman bar- 
racks. It resembles all those I have seen in divers 
cities. These rooms, almost square, are contiguous 
to one another, but entirely separate. They have a 
southern aspect, and this vast corridor shelters them 
from the chilly influence of the north wind. On 
this side is the principal store-house of the dcudro- 
phores, who trade in the wood employed in the 
construction of engines of war. Farther on you 
perceive the store-house of the cctitoum'rcs, who fur- 
nish the soldiers with tents and equipments. But 
here is what will, undoubtedly, most deeply interest 
you — I mean the prisons." 

Being commander of a troop, Valerian easily ob- 
tained from the soldiers who guarded the prisons 
permission to show his guests through them. 

"Take notice," said Victorinus, "of this little 
quadrilateral cave, which can be entered only 
through this narrow opening, which allows us to 
see the great thickness of the wall. It is the 
darkest and most frightful of all the prison cells, 
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l,„, to us Christians, it is a sacred spot, for here St. 
Victor was imprisoned." 

I remark," said Metrodorus, "that the Romans 
„ accustomed to build their prisons near the 
public places. The Mamertine prison M Rome .s 
„ ,|,c entrance of the Forum, near the Cap.tol. 

■■ \s the Romans spent their lives, so to say, m the 
| orum , the prisons were placed under the.r daily 
\ lew, that they might be deterred from the crimes 
i hich were there punished." 

■• Was it not near here," asked Valenan, that St. 
Victor caused baptism to be given to the sokhers 
, harged to guard him, and who were converted at 
the sound of his voice ? " 

•• This street leads to the spot where the p.lors 
became Christians. One night, while Victor was m 
,,„,„„ his dungeon was illumined w.th celest.al 
"htness, its gloomy portals opened of themse ves, 
angels entered to console the sold.er of Chnst. 
Lzled by the unexpected brightness Victors 
^dsfeltkt they had offended the » by 
„ 1((ini ng accomplices of the persecutor of the 
! „„„,*. ProsLing themselves at the .martyrs 
, , they implored his pardon.and begged for bap- 
, , 1 Ie hastened to instruct them as far as crcum- 
, ,„«* permitted, gave notice to the pnests who 

u.ally watched about the prison, conducted 

, that night to the sea-coast, accompanied them 

I', the watel and drew them forth when they were 
,,,,„ /( ,l. Do you see this rock w.th the serm- 
' Lr excavation made by the sea? There .t was 
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that Victor's three jailors, the soldiers Alexander, 
Longinus, and Felician were baptized." 

Victorious led his guests from the sea back to the 
Forum by another way. 

" Here we are before the temple of Delphic Apollo, 
to whom the pagans of Marseilles rendered almost 
as much honor as to the Diana of Ephesus, their 
principal divinity. Before this temple Maximian 
caused his tribunal to be erected as soon as he 
learned the conversion of the soldiers appointed to 
guard St. Victor. Surrounded by numerous guards, 
he ordered the glorious martyr, and those whom he 
had initiated into the faith, to be dragged before 
him. When the news was spread that St. Victor 
was to be judged, the whole city ran to the Forum 
to enjoy the spectacle. Some seemed a prey to the 
most furious fanaticism ; others, animated by a 
better spirit, wished to behold the martyrs triumph 
over the demons. On every side resounded the 
furious shouts of the populace, mingled with insults 
and threats against the heroic soldier. But all 
their fury did but increase his ardor. The pagans 
endeavored to compel him to bring back to the 
worship of the false gods his jailors whom he had 
converted. ' It is not permitted me, 1 answered he, 
'to destroy what I have built.' The blessed con- 
verts, Alexander, Longinus, and Felician were in- 
terrogated, and, persevering faithfully in the confes- 
sion of Jesus Christ, they were, by the Emperor's 
order, immediately beheaded, and quitted their 
mortal bodies to enter eternal life. 
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M Victor, seeing the holy soldiers delivered up 
i , death, implored the Lord, in a voice broken 

Ml, tears, that he might be associated in their 
I mrtyrdom and glory, since he had been, under 

I, the author of their faith and their courage 

nfess Jesus Christ. Immediately, the glorious 

..Mityr, amidst the clamors of the crowd, was 

truck on every side. Suspending him again upon 
Ihc rack, they tortured him in the most atrocious 
manner with cudgels and ox's sinews. Finally, the 
pxi*< utioners loosed him, and he was remanded to 
,„ison. There, during three days, he persevered 
| n prayer, recommending his martyrdom to "God 
With great contrition of heart and abundance of 
h\us. 

" The cruel Maximian, learning the martyrs con- 
i incy, reserved to himself the termination of his 
• 1 • i in re, and wished to be his last, his most furious 
pkva utioner. He ordered him to be brought into 
I,. , presence; he interrogated him, and urged him 
. deny the true God; but his firmness remained 
■ Mi haken. Caesar's rage and fury against the sol- 
.1.. . of Christ were unbounded, and carried him a 
pcond time to the greatest excesses; again did 
Ik try to overwhelm him with threats, insult- 
Inn words, injuries, and maledictions. Maximian 
r( |( red an altar of Jupiter to be brought in and 
rrcted before him. Near the altar stood a priest 
i the idol, ready to perform his sacrilegious cere- 
monies, and the Emperor said to Victor; 'Burn 
..... use, appease Jupiter, and be our friend/ At 

F 
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these words, the courageous soldier of Christ, en- 
flamed with the fire of the Holy Spirit, and unable 
longer to contain his zeal, approached as if to sac- 
rifice, then, with a blow of his foot, he overthrew 
the altar. The detestable Emperor immediately 
commanded the foot to be cut off, and the martyr 
presented it to God, and to his King and Saviour, I 
Jesus Christ, as the first fruits of the sacrifice of 
his body. 

"At last came the moment to render to God his I 
soul and body. Caesar ordered that the martyr I 
should be placed under the millstone; and, prompt 
and joyous, as if he had suffered nothing, he per- 
mitted himself to be dragged to it. The cruel 
lictors, executing the orders of the execrable and 
sanguinary tyrant, pushed the martyr under the 
stone which, by being rapidly rotated, was to 
crush his body. Then was that precious wheat 
pitilessly ground ; then were the blessed bones 
of the invincible martyr cruelly bruised; but, sud- 
denly, by a stroke of Divine power, the instrument 
of torture was broken. As the martyr still gave 
some signs of life, the executioners completed his 
victory, by cutting off with the sword that head 
consecrated to the Lord by so many courageous 
confessions, glorified by so many and such glori- 
ous combats. At the same moment, over the spot 
where the martyr lay, a heavenly voice was heard, 
saying: 'Thou hast conquered, blessed Victor, 
thou hast conquered ! ' 

44 Maximian, hoping to triumph in death over 
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I lit 1 who had vanquished him in life, added, in 
: 1. of himself, new lustre to the martyrs' glory. 

I I 1!) iolutely forbade the pious honors of sepul- 
|Ut< lo be rendered to them, and commanded their 

to be thrown into an arm of the sea on the 
ul hern coast of the city, that they might be de- 
111 rd by the fishes. But God, in his goodness, 
id hed over the honor of his servants, and pre- 
-I for the faithful in later ages, a powerful pro- 
I lion. By the ministry of angels, the holy bodies 
11 rapidly borne over the waves to the opposite 
Mount, where they were buried by the Christians in 
U'rypl laboriously hewn out of the rock/' 

I lialia listened with emotion to the recital of 
Vh lorinus, and admired that indomitable resistance 

• Mi' power of the oppressor. 

'.lory to the martyrs!" cried she; " neither 
llullrries, nor menaces, nor torments could bend 
Hi. Ir will." 

II was not for unbending attachment to their 
will, that they suffered," said Valerian, " but 
1 mse of their fidelity to the will of God." 

Ii you desire to see the tombs which contain 

III vmerable remains of Victor and his compan- 

said Victorinus, " I will conduct you thither." 
\ < replied Thalia, u let us prostrate ourselves 
iiv the remains of those heroes who died for 

• I.. 1 1 faith." 

\ l< lorinus led the party back to the bay where 
\ 1 • tor's jailors were baptized; there he hired 
II In 1 man's boat to convey them to the opposite 
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shore. Crossing over that arm of the sea which 
became later the port of Marseilles, they soon 
landed at the foot of a little rocky hill, around 
which wound narrow foot-paths. 

"Let us turn/' said Victorinus, "towards this 
long-abandoned stone-quarry. It was through this 
opening between the rocks that the Christians, 
previous to the edict of liberty issued by Constan- 
tine, entered secretly during the night into the sub- 
terranean temple where they celebrated the Divinr 
mysteries. Our Bishop Oresius, no longer dreading 
the insults and persecution of the pagans, has built 
a church between the Forum and Lacydon. The 
mother of our Lord, the Virgin blessed anion*; 
women, is honored with public devotion not far 
from the temple wherein the pagans offered shame- 
ful sacrifices to Diana the huntress. But under the 
reign of Maximian, we were obliged to hold our 
religious assemblies in the subterranean crypt to 
which I am about to conduct you." 

Victorinus and Valerian, leading Metrodorus and 
Thalia by the hand, entered a narrow passage. 
After they had gone about a hundred paces, they 
entered a temple of small dimensions, mysteriously 
lighted by a ray of the sun which entered through 
a narrow air-hole like a crevice in the rock. 

44 Here it was," said Victorinus, 44 that the Chris- 
tians assembled together ; here it was, say our an 
cestors, that our first Bishop Lazarus, the friend o 
Jesus, celebrated the Divine mysteries ; here is 1 1 « - 
buried. On the right and left of the corridor whi< li 
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luve just traversed, there are three rows of 
< ut in the rock, and there it was that the 
III tians gave their brethren the honors of sepul- 
These tombs, hollowed out of the rock, near 
uypt, contain the sacred bones of St. Victor 
1 his companions." 

\ ilerian piously kissed the hallowed spot. 
' India, prostrating herself, pressed her face to the 
ml), and exclaimed: " O holy martyrs, obtain for 
Ijracc rather to die than deny my faith ! " 
I . not that a child's tomb that I see between 
of the blessed Victor and Longinus?" asked 
lorus. 

^ou are not mistaken," answered Victorinus. 
I ... mus, one of the three soldiers converted by 
\ 1 < tor, had a son called Durthcrius. Full of 
I01 |esus Christ, that child had received bap- 
IM I fore his father attained the palm of martyr- 
... What was his grief when, by Maximian's 
' Ihe martyrs' bodies were cast into the sea, to 
Mi. .1 them from the piety of the faithful! But 
■ is speedily consoled, on learning that the 
M il remains had been miraculously wafted over 
u i\< s, and, received by the Christians on the 
it. shore, had been laid in a tomb worthy of 
In the transport of his joy he desired to 
in , iic his father's relics. That he might imme- 
. it tain this happiness, he plunged into the 
and, supported by love of God and filial 
vv.im across the bay. Prostrating himself at 
loinl), he prayed most fervently before the 
H 
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doubly venerable remains of the martyr so dear 
him, and by an inappreciable favor, he there expire 
of joy. The soul of the blessed child was in heave 
reunited with that of him he so loved. 

" The Christians interred him near his father, an 
now, while invoking St. Victor and his companion 
unite with their glorious names that of Durtherius 

These walks through Marseilles evoked sublinn 
memories of noble deeds in the very places tlr 
had witnessed them ; these friendly conversatio 
deeply interested Thalia and Valerian, but the 
found the hours speeding away with distressin 
rapidity. On the evening previous to the last da; 
they were to spend together, they dwelt, as tin- 
had so often done before, on the bright dreams 
the future. 

"At times/' said Valerian, "I feel tempted t 
leave the army and follow you into Egypt, 
might study eloquence, or engage in lucrativJ 
traffic ; and then, presenting myself to your father, 
with a brilliant fortune, might win his consent id 
the fulfilment of our mutual promises." 1 

"Were I to listen to the voice of my heart, 1 
would entreat you to follow us to Alexandria; buj 
must not we be guided by reason? You must nl 
abandon the military career. You will soon \\ 
appointed commander of a legion; later you wih 
find yourself at the head of an army. Nothing 
could be more honorable in my father's eyes." 

" Would that I might have a crown to lay 4 
your feet." 
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you may yet have it. Constantine may die. . 
May God avert from us such a misfortune! . . . 
II 1 1 ps, his sonCrispus is worthy to succeed him." 
He is too young to resist the ambition of com- 
liluis, who would spring up on every side. The 
»ni) would give the purple to the generals who 
1 nlil have led it to victory. . . . Are you not be- 
nl l»y the soldiers ?" 
I know not. What matters it, provided I be 
luved by you." 

Next morning at sunrise Metrodorus and his 
\\\\\ liter embarked on the vessel that was to bear 
lltrm to Alexandria. They were accompanied by 
IHorinus and Valerian, who remained on board 
mill 1 Ik* pilot gave the signal for departure. Then 
IIk most tender farewells were exchanged. 
I U p shall meet again," said Thalia. 
" May it be very soon," responded Valerian, 
landing on the shore, Victorinus and his son 
. «■ a last farewell signal as the vessel spread her 
ill*, ind their longing eyes followed her course 
nlil she was hidden from their view behind the 
, iM..ntory. Valerian, overwhelmed with sadness, 

up time remained silent. Then he said to his 

• iIIk 1 : 

Do you not think Thalia quite different from 
1 young girls? Will not he who wins her 
[hi his consort, have reason to be proud of the 
itijiK X of her heart? " 

• Inc must be blind not to admire her beauty, 
h .Iso seems as well educated as her father, and 
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expresses herself with more unstudied grace. Bu 
I fear she is proud of the gifts she has received, an< 
she lias, perhaps, too much strength of will." 

" That is a precious quality which leads to th< 
accomplishment of great things." 

" When not employed in the service of self-love 
or when not changed into inveterate obstinacy. I 
hope that this haughty maiden may not be scduce< 
into those novelties of religion which, as I hav. 
heard, audacious heretics are at this very time 
spreading in Egypt, with most diabolical skill." 

" Fear not, father; Thalia is truly Christian." 

" Have we not seen heretics who call themselves 
Christians, yet deny the divinity of Christ?" 

"I believe that Thalia would willingly suffer 
martyrdom, rather than not acknowledge JesuJ 
Christ to be the Word of God, united to ourl 
nature." 

" Then she is worthy of you." I 



CHAPTER IV. 



RHODANIA. 

I had been Valerian's intention to spend several 
ilays with his father; but the day after their 
u< Is' departure, a messenger brought him a let- 

11 the Emperor, summoning him to return to 

\f\vn without delay. The letter informed him 
Mm I a great assembly of bishops was to be con- 
i • <l .it Aries, and that he was to take all neces- 
• m measures for the maintenance of order, and 
Mm protection of the deliberations of the synod. 

.1 lian went immediately to the house of Oresius, 
1 Imp of Marseilles, and found him making prepa- 
limns for his journey. 

Your paternity is doubtless going to Aries, to 
♦ il • part in the synod about to be opened there?" 
\ cs, my son; I am too near that city not to 
i n thither to join my brethren in the episcopate. 
I Ik Kmperor desires that the assemblage be very 
HttcTous. Here is the letter of convocation." 

•laying, he handed to Valerian a papyrus bear- 
llm imperial seal, and containing these words: 
Oui intention is to bring together in the city 
1 \il< for the calends of August, the greatest 

mil it i possible of bishops from all the provinces. 
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We have resolved to summon you hither. Conse- 
quently, the procurator of the province will furnish 
you with a conveyance at the expense of the state. 
You will choose for your companions two mem- 
bers of the clergy of the second rank. You may 
also bring with you three other persons to wait on 
you during your journey, and you will make all 
speed necessary to arrive for the appointed day." 

"How many persons will compose your suite?" 
asked Valerian. 

" I shall take with me only the lector Nazarius." 

11 Then, if you permit, we will travel together." 

" I could not have better company. But wc 
must set out immediately. The carriage is ready, 
and awaits my orders. I wish to reach Arks 
before the first of August, that I may confer with 
the bishop of that city, the venerable Marinus." 

Valerian went to bid adieu to his father, who 
was deeply grieved at his hasty departure ; but he 
could not hesitate when duty bade him return to 
his post. 

" Father, you must come and spend some days 
with me at Aries, and be present with me at an 
august assembly of bishops. It is a spectacle one 
does not see every day." 

"At my age," answered Victorinus, " one cannot 
be travelling about. It is necessary to prepare only 
for the great voyage from earth to heaven, for 
which death may, at any moment, give the signal. 11 

A few hours later, Valerian, seated beside Oresiu l 
in one of the state post-carriages, placed by tlx 
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hnperor at the disposition of the bishops invited to 
Hi. synod, was being carried to Aries by four horses, 
tyhich needed no whip to urge them over the space 
1. • ..11 one relay to another. At times the road skirted 
III. Rhone, and Valerian remembered the happy 
1 ... he had spent with Thalia, sdme days pre- 
lims, while descending that beautiful stream. His 
| In Mights followed her upon the waves of the Medi- 
1 , 1 uk an. Where was now the vessel that bore her 

I iy? Was it not, perhaps, struggling with the 
hit) of the tempest? Or was it being wafted by 

I I orable winds to the coast of Egypt? 
Notwithstanding the speed of their horses, it 

. ink them more than half a day to travel from Mar- 
illcs to Aries, and Valerian would have found the 
M<l< wearisome had not his travelling companion 
' n one whose conversation caused him to forget 
llli length of the way. 

'•Would it be indiscreet in me to ask of your 
, 1I1 rnity what will be the chief subject of delibera- 
II .luring the synod?" 
We are summoned in particular to pronounce 
... >i. •in cut on the schism of the Donatists." 

I his is the first time I have heard such a schism 
nt i< .iied." 

Jcvertheless, it has been in existence for several 
11 1 ; but as it made havoc only in the churches of 
i, th. rc was not much talk of it in Gaul until 

I v 1 .uld be glad to know something of it, since, 
j ou are judging it, it will be my office to see 
it (thing disturb your deliberations." 
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" You are well aware how great is our respect for 
the Holy Scriptures. We confide them only to 
Christians of tried fidelity ; we guard them as sacred 
and mysterious objects ; we forbid the faithful to 
allow them to fall into the hands of the pagans, who 
would profane them, or would, perhaps, seek in 
them matter for new calumnies against us, new in- 
centives to persecution. The pagans of later times 
have been desirous,. at every and any cost, to obtain 
the Sacred Writings. As they accused us of being 
the enemies of the human race, they hoped to find 
in those books, which \vc so carefully concealed, 
manifest proofs of a vast conspiracy against human- 
ity in general, and the Roman empire in particular. 
They thought that the martyrs did not, at their 
interrogatories, reveal the secret doctrine of the 
Christians, and that to know it they must find the 
holy books. But the more they endeavored to 
possess themselves of them, the more determined 
was our refusal to give them up. To drag from us 
our sacred deposit, the most frightful tortures were 
vainly employed ; nevertheless, it must be acknowl- 
edged they found some few Christians who, growing 
faint-hearted at the sight of the rack and red-hot 
gridiron, to escape them, delivered up the Sacred 
Writings they had in their possession. The Church 
condemned their cowardice and treason, and they 
have been branded with the name of traitors or 
Traditors. 

"As there have always been proud spirits who 
would wish to be more severe than the Church, 
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rnnne of the bishops and priests of Africa, not con- 
|( ni with condemning the Traditors, regarded their 

'M as irremissible. Still more, they contended 
•i il sacraments administered by those who had had 
llli weakness to give up the holy books, were ab- 

lutely invalid, and declared null ordination con- 
1 rred by an episcopal Traditor. The partisans of 
rrroneous opinion separated themselves from 
1 Church, and formed a schism, of which the 
i hop Donatus was the principal abettor. When 

I • • I i,ui was named Bishop of Carthage, the Do- 
i(l its refused to recognize him, upon pretext that 

i had been ordained by a Traditor. Now Felix 
• Aptonga, who had imposed hands on Cecelian, 

II I never delivered up the Sacred Books; but even 
I he done so, the ordination would, nevertheless, 

been valid. Pope Melchiades condemned the 
i liHiatists, but, unwilling to submit to his judgment, 
, declared he had been misinformed of the affair. 
Mi have appealed to Constantine to have their 
judged by the bishops of Gaul. Constantine 
lii have replied that, since Rome had spoken, the 
/ s decided, but in order to satisfy them, and 
I Ik I lope of more certainly putting an end to the 
hi in, lie has begged us to assemble at Aries to 
imunce judgment. The vicar of the Pretorian 
i ! i' ■ t in Africa, having made legal inquiry, and 

ned witnesses, is convinced that Felix of Ap- 

> never delivered the Holy Scriptures to the 
- hates. 

What a change ! But a few years have flown by 
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since the Prctorian Prefects punished with most 
horrible tortures, those who would not deliver up 
the Sacred Scriptures, and now they are ready to | 
punish those who have given them up. The magis- 
trates then recognize that what they formerly com- 
manded was a crime, and that to disobey them was 
a duty? 

"Are not we ourselves at this moment a proof 
of the defeat of paganism and the triumph of the 
Church? Diocletian, assuredly, could not have 
foreseen that the son of Constantius Chlorus would 
have the bishops and their suite travel at the public 
expense, and would render them as much honor as 
to the dignitaries of the empire. 

"There will be found some pagans who will 
complain that the bishops' journeys exhaust the 
treasury." 

Oresius and Valerian entered Aries by the gate 
nearest the amphitheatre. There was already a 
great stir in the city, which was preparing to give a 
worthy reception to the numerous bishops called to 
the synod. Here and there suitable lodgings were 
being provided. The merchants thought only of 
laying up a store of provisions ; the boatmen of the 
Rhone were adorning their barks with bannerets of 
various colors ; and festivity reigned throughout the 
city. The very pagans were curious to see that 
great reunion of bishops of which the Christian! 
spoke with so much joy. They had not in their 
worship any solemnity that could compare with the 
synod. 
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Several bishops, among whom were Nerus of 
I i. inic, Daphnus of Vaison, Vocius of Lyons, and 
Oricntalis of Bordeaux, arrived at Aries a short 
1 1 1 iK* after Oresius, and Marinus, the bishop of 
juries, received them into his house. Valerian 
nffi red hospitality to the Bishop of Marseilles and 
« i Rheticius, bishop of Autun. In his youth 
l hcticius had, like Metrodorus, cultivated the art 
|| ipeaking, and had been distinguished for his elo- 

, i nee. His talents were enhanced by his piety. 
1 1 1 1 1. id espoused a young girl of illustrious birth and 
beauty, but as they both desired to lead an an- 
,1m life in a mortal body, she lived with him as a 
h r. Alms-giving, prayer and fasting sanctified 
Ihnsc chaste spouses. Each secretly implored of 

I ,ord the grace to die first, but the wife obtained 

lh< favor. When she felt that death was at hand, 

In said to Rheticius : 

• Beloved brother, I beg you to grant me a last 
i iv • • i Promise me that your tomb shall be beside 

, and that our virginal bed shall be the same 

lft< . death." 

Rheticius promised, and caused a double tomb to 
I ■ nt in a rock. He wished to rest, when his hour 
i» mid come, beside her whom he had loved here 
| 1 v. in the hope of loving her eternally in heaven, 
hoit time after the death of his spouse, Rheticius 
i lm .c n bishop by the clergy and people of 
\hImh 

ill ...in heard these touching details from the 
nth ol the priest Amandus, who accompanied 
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Rhcticius to the council. Some months later Vale- 
rian, through a letter from Amandus, learned of th 
death of the Bishop of Autun. "We have just 
lost," said the letter, "our venerable prelate, whose 
life was full of blessings and good works. He has 
been interred in the tomb already prepared beside 
his virginal spouse. When we raised the tomb- 
stone we recognized, without difficulty, the blessed 
servant of Christ. Death had scarcely altered her 
pure body. But, O prodigy, yet more marvellous! 
when we were about to place beside her the remains 
of her spouse, she extended her left hand, as if to 
welcome him. Who, then, is the God who makes 
love stronger than death, and reanimates the dust of 
the tomb ? It is thou, O Christ our Master ; it is thou 
who, in such prodigies, givest us a pledge of a 
blessed resurrection ! " 

Each day beheld new bishops entering into Aries. 
All, however, were not of Gaul. Several came from 
Spain, others from the borders of the Rhine, and 
some from Great Britain, such as Eborius, bishop of 
York, Restitutus of London, and Adelphius of Col- 
chester. They only waited the coming of the 
Pope's legates to open the Council, nor did they 
long delay. They were the priests Claudian and 
Vitus, and the deacons Eugenius and Cyriacus. 
The bishops immediately assembled in the church 
which, thirty years later, at the celebration of th< 
Third Council of Aries, was dedicated under the 
title of the Basilica of St. Mary Major. 

The pillars of this church are now buried one- 
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nl ol their height, because the pavement has been 

l In the level of the street. 
1 1 had the form of a Greek temple, divided into 
, , , Mi, and terminated by the semicircle of the 
i iii iii basilica. Had it been, primitively, a pagan 
■ m|»lc, erected under Julius Caesar to the Good 
hi. ? We have reason to think so. Its vaults 
l cmicircular arches have the purity of Ro- 
iii architecture in the time of Julius Csesar 
ii l Augustus. In the excavations made in 1592, 
|m 11 itorc the facade (with all the bad taste of that 

I uli), a votive altar, dedicated to the Good God- 

, v\ as discovered. It is preserved in the museum 
\ilcs. 

[ he bishops first examined the cause submitted 
I heir judgment by the Emperor. They fully ex- 
Mi • 1. 1 ted the Bishop of Carthage from all the accu- 

is brought against him and condemned the 

Ihiimtists. They then issued a synodal letter to 
lull. 1 in the Pope of the result of their deliberations. 

in hearing the letter, Valerian was struck with the 
». 1 .monies of respect shown to the Sovereign Pon- 

II by that august assembly of bishops. 

- 1j (he Most Holy Pope Sylvester, Eternal Salvation 
in the Lord. 

" Assembled at Aries by the desire of the most 
1 • ' 1 1 . Kmperor, in the bonds of fraternal charity 
11 l in communion with the Catholic Church, our 
In! her, we salute you most glorious Pope, with the 
1 1 mm t that is your due. We have examined the 
ntioversy raised by the Donatists. Those men 

G 
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have shown themselves unreasonable in their pa 
sion anc 1 inimical to faith and ecclesiastical disc 1 
pline. They no longer respect the presence of tjj 
Holy Spirit, nor the authority of tradition and the 
Holy Scriptures. None of their allegations haw 
been sustained, and far from presenting the lea 
proof of their accusations, they have not even bee 
able to agree among themselves upon the com 
plaints they were to bring forward. Hence, by thj 
judgment of God and of our Mother the Churcl 
who knows how to recognize and defend those who 
are truly her children, they have been condemned, 
Would to God, beloved Brother, that you had bee 
able to assist at this grand spectacle! We thinl 
that the sentence pronounced against them would! 
then have been more severe. The joy of our^ 
assembly would have been most lively, had yot^ 
been able to judge with us. But you could not, ol 
any account, withdraw yourself from those place* 
where the apostles always resided, and where thel 
blood unceasingly attests the glory of God." 

After having given their judgment in the affair 
of the Donatists, the bishops treated of diver 
points of discipline and promulgated several regu- 
lations, one of which made on Valerian a deep im- 
pression, as it seemed framed for him in answer to 
his most secret thoughts. The fourth canon of 
discipline was couched in the following terms: 
"Soldiers who, under pretext of religion, shall 
quit the profession of arms, shall be separated 
from communion." 

Thus, at the very time when Valerian was think 
ing of how he might live near Thalia; when he 
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1,1 have willingly renounced his career that 

|„ might more speedily rejoin her; when he had 
iuus intentions of becoming a merchant at Al- 
m.lria.that he might amass wealth and win her 
Hhout delay, the voice of the Church said to him: 
\ „u must not quit the army; love of a woman 
HMiHl not lead you to abandon your flag. Religion 
II would not be a sufficient warrant for refusing 
H„ .,id of your arms to your country menaced by 
Lilians." 

I |, cy were then far removed from the time in 
I, Tcrtullian had severely condemned the mili- 
, , profession and exhorted the faithful not to em- 
it; from that in which St. Maximilian, mar- 
, ,, ,1 for having refused military service through a 
live of religion, said to his judges: "As I am 
, | |,ristian, I cannot do evil." Soldiers were no 
., ■• obliged to burn incense before the »mage of 
, , | mpcror or the statue of Victory. The mono- 

f Christ had been borne on the standard of 

lU my ever since Constantine had conquered 

N Kh the sign of the Cross. The Church had 

I>hcd and won its liberty, thanks to the in- 

,1. courage of the Christian soldiers: she did 

, W ish to deprive herself of such useful auxil- 
I "aganism, defended by the armies of Max- 
M„ or Maximian, would have been conqueror, 
i Christian soldiers commanded by Constan- 
. |,i rn less numerous. Already, perhaps, were 
, |, ,1 ties impending on which would depend 
lali of Christianity. Licinius, jealous of Con- 
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stantinc's popularity, might renew Maximian's at«| 
tempt, and seek his support from the pagans, irri 
tated at the downfall of the former national worship J 
and ever ready for revolt. The struggle between 
the two emperors would be a struggle between the I 
two religions, and the Christian faith would neeclj 
all its defenders. On this account did the Council 
of Aries pronounce excommunication against those 
who should desert the army under religious pre- 
texts. 

Valerian understood all this, and took a firm reso- 
lution to stand by his flag in defence of Church and 
country. Thalia was not, perhaps, deceived in pre- 
dicting that he should soon be at the head of a 
legion. Were war to be declared, he hoped to 
distinguish himself by some brilliant exploit. The 
Emperor would wish to reward him ; he would ask 
for a military command in Egypt. 

After the conclusion of the Synod of Aries, the 
prelates hastened to return to their respective sees, 
and the city, which, during their stay, had been 
full of animation, resumed its usual quiet aspect. 
Valerian suffered no longer the torments of irreso- 
lution ; his determination was fully settled. He had 
traced out plans for the execution of which he only 
waited the favorable opportunity. With exemplary 
exactitude he fulfilled all the duties of his office, 
and, without failing in his accustomed kindness to 
his soldiers, maintained perfect discipline. To ex- 
cite the ardor of the centurions and decemvirs, he 
was present more frequently at the military exer- 
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. . . which were held in the arena of the amphi- 
Uti »!re. Yet nothing could dispel the sadness of 
III heart ; Thalia was ever present to his mind, and 
llimights of her were evoked in every spot where 
1 had been accustomed to see her, — on the banks 
i the Rhone, on the borders of the neighboring 
(ou st, on the benches of the theatre, where the 
. loquence of Hermegistus had already caused that 
• Mctrodorus to be forgotten. Albinus, Cerealis, 
i I other friends would have tried to divert him, 
lint, without really avoiding, he did not seek them. 
Mi . grief was dear to him, and he found therein a 
liittn sweetness which he relished in secret. He 
.... : ht frequently be seen walking thoughtfully 
H omul the city, wandering alone in the shadow 
i i Ik: forests, or seated on the banks of the river, 
.» whose waves had been spent with Thalia his 
i moments of happiness. 

\ ilerian willingly directed his walk towards the 

• liamps-Elysees, that vast assemblage of funereal 

miments, which has not yet entirely disappeared, 

iml which make a deep impression on the traveller 

I.., walks through Aliscamps, the avenue of tombs, 
l ite ( hamps-Elysees of Aries extend, on the east 

i Mm- city, over a rocky plain sufficiently elevated 
rthnvtr the Rhone to be free from the irruption of 
I waters. Here were to be seen simple cippes 
mm| broken columns; there, little edifices destined 

• . receive the cinerary urns which enclosed the 
. Itr.s of the dead, or the sarcophagi in which 
h led their bones. These Champs-Elysees were 

9* 
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renowned throughout Southern Gaul. The wealthy 
families of cities near Aries had there their tomb. 
The pagans deposited in the bark of the de- 
ceased an obolus, destined to pay Charon, the 
ferryman of the infernal river, who transported, 
according to their belief, the souls of the dead to 
the subterranean Elysium across the river Styx, 
which can be crossed but once. After this pre- 
caution, they placed the remains of the dead in a 
boat, which, descending the Rhone, carried the sar-^ 
cophagus near the tomb that was to receive it. 

Among those funereal monuments, Valerian saw, 
here and there, Christians at prayer, and pagans 
strewing flowers over the ashes of a father, mother, 
or child whom death had ravished from them. A 
young couple, Valerius and Chrysogona, came fre- 
quently to render this testimony of regret to their 
only daughter, Siricio, who died at the age of three 
years. Her body, enveloped in cloth of gold and 
silk, had been enclosed in a leaden coffin, and then 
deposited in a marble sarcophagus in a vault of 
common stone. On one side of the monument 
were cut two heads of the winged Medusa, and 
also poppy flowers, the symbol of eternal sleep, 
while, between these, ran the following inscription: 

" Eternal peace to our most sweet and innocent 
daughter, the youthful Chrysogona Siricio. She 
lived three years two months and twenty-seven 
days. Her parents, Valerius and Chrysogona, have 
erected this monument to their beloved daughter, 
whom they, through life, will mourn." 
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Valerian, at times, met also Laurentius, accom- 

1 (1 by Autarcius, his father, going to the tomb 

1 his wife, Julia Tyrannia, who died at the age of 
I • nty years. The whole city of Aries had mourned 
III Laurentius, and the young woman had been 
m named, by her fellow-citizens, "the tenth Muse," 
• count of her rare talents as a musician. On 
■ lomb were represented the principal musical 
Immcnts on which she had displayed so much 
loll. On the right was sculptured a lyre, and on 
left a syrinx with seven pipes. Between these 
1 • reliefs ran the simple inscription: 

To Julia Tyrannia, who lived twenty years and 
••I'M months. By her manners and talents, she 
im a model to other women. This monument 
hit* been erected by Autarcius to his daughter-in- 

I m , and by Laurentius to his wife." 

I he widow Dyonisia came almost daily to water, 

I I her tears, the tomb of her daughter, Aelia, 
K !i«> died at the age of seventeen, as she was pre- 

ring to celebrate her marriage. This child was 
h< 1 last tie on earth, and she erected a marble 

uimcnt to her memory, on which she begged 

lln s( ulptor to engrave some epitaph which would 

press the extent of her grief. The sculptor had 
ilnnc his best. He recalled to his mind some hem- 
llrhs from Virgil, and consulted a collection of 
rpllaphs, arranged for the use of his profession. 

I I nous of gaining his money, he had composed 
llh little taste, but great pains, the following in- 
• iption : 
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"O crime! O injustice! Here rests an admi- 
rable young girl ! This is more than grief! She 
has been torn from her mother without having de- 
served it. She died, this virgin, at an age which 
promised delight. Her marriage had been ar- 
ranged to the great joy of her relations. She lived 
seventeen years seven months and eighteen days. 
Happy her father who knew not such a loss. The 
heart of her mother, Dyonisia, is torn by a wound 
that shall forever bleed. Her aged father has 
received the young girl, who went to be reunited 
to him." 

Sculptors or stone-cutters were continually occu- 
pied in erecting other funereal monuments, carving 
bas-reliefs, or engraving inscriptions, and several of 
them had formed at the entrance to the Champs- 
Elysees, a kind of workshop in the open air. A 
large tent, fastened to four piles driven firmly into 
the ground, sheltered them from the heat of the 
sun. Some were pagans, and would work only for 
those who remained in idolatry ; others were Chris- 
tians, and to them the Christians had recourse. 
Among the latter, the best known was the aged 
Liberius. He was the son of a slave, and had been 
born in the house of a sculptor who enriched the 
Appian Way with remarkable funereal monuments. 
His master instructed him in his art at an early 
age, and at first intrusted him with the roughest 
part of the work, but, satisfied with his progress, 
afterwards left to him the cutting of letters and the 
ornamentation of the tombs. Had his master lived, 
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\ lli< rius would have become a distinguished sculp- 
liut he died young, and left his slave to an heir 

liO, not appreciating his talent, soon sold him. 
1 ll purchaser took him to Gaul, instructed him in 
truths of faith, had him baptized and married 
In u ( hristian slave, and to both he gave their lib- 

I ) Then it was that Liberius resumed his be- 

vcd art. No one in Aries could engrave an 
i nl.ij >h more correctly, or sculpture emblematic 

niaiucnts with more grace, but the pagans could 
- • i prevail on him to work for them, as he would 
Hoi employ his talent in cutting idolatrous emblems; 
1 ides, the Christians were sufficiently numerous 
If) keep him continually occupied. Liberius was 
1 jppy to be able to render to the remains of the 
UltMul the honors which are their due, and he 
i • •< lised his art with so much pious joy that noth- 
scemed wanting to his happiness. But death, 
\\\ sudden stroke, robbed him of the cherished ob- 
i of his affections,— his wife died in giving birth 
• i daughter. Liberius, who had never been able 
1 | express without emotion the grief of others, 

id red with his tears the tomb that was to receive 
i mains of his wife. He engraved on the stone 
Alt Inscription worthy of his love and his faith: 

" Most gentle soul, thou livest in the peace of 
I liri.st We lived together three years two months 
mil i\ clays. Pray for thy spouse, who will regret 
lltii all his life;' 

Un the right of the epitaph he cut a dove with 
|| wings extended in flight, and on the left, another 
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dove, its wings partially open, and its eyes fixed on 
heaven. 

What ineffable tenderness did Liberius feel for 
the frail infant whose birth had cost its mother's 
life! He gave her the name of Rhodania, which 
had been her mother s, and which he had so often 
pronounced with so much love. With what trem- 
bling did he watch over her cradle ! with what joy 
did he behold her growing large and strong! She 
resembled neither of her parents, but rather those 
ideal heads which are the offspring of the artist's 
dream. Even in her infancy, her playthings were 
her father s tools, and her baby fingers handled the 
chisel, kneaded the clay, and broke the marble 
with the hammer. Liberius smiled at her childish 
attempts ; he knew that children do willingly what 
they see done, and amuse themselves with what- 
ever comes next to hand. But, day by day, Rho- 
dania held her pencil with firmer hand, and gave 
more certain blows with the chisel. At last came 
a moment when Liberius was astonished at what 
his child had produced in her play, and recognized, 
with transports of joy and paternal pride, that she 
had the skilful eye and the holy ardor of the true 
artist. Hence, after she had attained her twelfth 
year, Rhodania never left her father, but worked 
beside him in his studio at the Champs-Elysees. 

More than once Valerian had, from a distance, 
perceived Liberius and his daughter cutting at 
grave-stones under their tent. Although much 
surprised at seeing a chisel in the hands of so 
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n ■ a child, he never approached to examine 
\ . labor. One of his friends, Geminius, adminis- 
|l dor of finance, who resided at Aries, and whose 
1 idiction extended over nine provinces, begged 
I. ... to go with him to see, previous to their com- 
1 1I1 lion, the tombs he had ordered for himself and 
ll< For Geminius, although but thirty-eight 
• is old, felt already the ravages of the disease 
in 1 1 was soon to rob him of life. Valerian 
I .., ud his steps towards the workshop, and as 
ion as he had drawn aside the canvas, he per- 
n Ived Rhodania in profile, kneeling before a slab 
..I marble, and finishing some delicate sculpture 
In- h absorbed her whole attention. He stopped ; 
hi heart palpitated violently, for Thalia, robbed of 
une years, seemed there before him. There was 
If Illy the same profile of exquisite purity, the same 
lliundant tresses of raven hair, the same graceful 
Ht'ik, the same brilliant complexion, now slightly 
• m . (I with the rays of the noon-day sun. Never 
11M he have supposed so close a resemblance 
1 " « uiblc. Taking a few steps forward, he saluted 
1 lli< nils, and Rhodania, at the sight of a stranger, 
Nlrrrupted her work and arose. Valerian, who 
1 /rd with admiration on one who reminded him 
1 I he: absent beloved one, was obliged to confess 
1 I halia's eyes had not so much sweetness nor 
1 1 lips so candid a smile. 

I regret to interrupt you," said Valerian, "but 
me at the request of Geminius, who wishes me 
r the tombs he has ordered." 
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"That which is to receive his wife's sarcopha- 
gus;' replied Liberius, "is nearly finished. My 
daughter has charge of it, and she has worked 
with an eagerness I hope to see moderated in 
future. As to Geminius's, I have scarcely begun 
it" 

" Allow me to compliment you on your daugh- 
ter's talent. It is rarely possessed by a woman, 
and it is still rarer to see it successfully employed 
at so tender an age." 

" 1 am astonished at it myself, and bless God 
who has given such a consolation to my old age." 

41 1 am not so young," said Rhodania, resting hd 
head on Liberius's arm with childlike grace. " I 
shall soon be fourteen. For six years I have been 
receiving lessons from my father. Who would nut 
become skilful under his direction ? " 

u Would you, my dear child, show me what youl 
can do ? " 

44 1 will most willingly explain what I have cut 
on this tomb." So saying, she brought Valerian 
before a large block of marble, in purity far in 
ferior to the marble of Paros; on it were three! 
bas-reliefs separated by columns. 

44 In the centre," said Rhodania, " I have cut nl 
woman in prayer; she is kneeling, her hands raised 
to heaven. My father designed it after some hoi 
had seen in the Roman catacombs. On the rigltt 
I have represented the resurrection of Lazarul 
Here you see his tomb cut in the rock, his tv, 
sisters, Martha and Mary Magdalen, and Chrid 
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anding Death to deliver up his prey. We 

11 ( u vc some such scene on Christian tombs, to 
v that we firmly believe in the future resurrec- 
II..M I might have represented the daughter of 
I 11. restored to her father, or the widow's son of 
mi given back to his mother; but as the memory 
i I ii/.arus and his two sisters is the most popular 
III I his province, I thought it best to depict the 
.11 (lion of the friend of Jesus. On the left I 
shown Moses in the desert, striking the rock, 
« 111 which gushes forth a stream of living water, 
Iim I) revives his people dying of thirst. It is a 
1 Mic of Him who shed His redeeming blood for 
lln world's salvation. This is the gift of God; 
ilrrs that gush forth for eternal life. Those who 
..I of them shall never thirst for temporal joys. 
Hi. Apostle Paul himself, invites us to behold in 
Hi rock struck by Moses a figure of the Saviour, 
In n he exclaims : ' Now the rock was Christ ! ' " 
With delight Valerian listened to Rhodania's 
I il. illations, while he admired the deep symbol- 

I the sculptures on Christian tombs. In an 

nil Ik point of view, those bas-reliefs certainly left 
.... thing to be desired; the types were too much 
III ..me, the posture too stiff, the drapery too 
1 ivy, for, in the early creations of Christian genius, 
• . was nothing to remind one of the master- 
! ■ < s of pagan sculpture. But it mattered Little 
lit I h e r they were marvels of art; they were a 
1 ion of faith; they contained great instruc- 
1 ... expressing in hieroglyphic characters, easily 
10 
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read by even the most illiterate, the religious 
truths preached to the world by the apostles, and 
the principal facts of both the Old and the New 
Testaments. 

" I admire, more and more, the skill with which I 
you wield the chisel/ 9 said Valerian, as surprised 
as delighted at a resemblance which, to his eyes, 
transformed Rhodania into a living portrait o( 
Thalia. 

" My father has helped me very much," replied 
the young artist, modestly blushing. "Without 
him, I could not have accomplished what you see." 

"Will you ornament Geminius's tomb?" asked 
Valerian of Liberius. 

14 He begged me to make it plainer, and I shall 
conform to his desire. In the centre, I have sculp- 
tured our Lord. Now that Christians openly prac- 
tise their worship, we do not represent Christ oil 
our tombs by symbolical figures, by the Alpha and 
Omega, or by interlacing the first letters of tin- 
Saviour's name in Greek. At the left of Christ, I 
shall represent Geminius before his conversion, and 
at the right, after his conversion." 

u How will you show that he renounced pagan 
ism to embrace Christianity?" 

"Emblematically; for the art of the designer 
must often have recourse to this means to express 
an idea. Geminius on the left, shall carry in his 
hand an idol, a domestic god, the token of hi 
attachment to paganism. Geminius on the right 
shall bear a cross, to signify that he has obeyed the 
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. ,11 of our Lord: 'If any one will come after me, 
i i him bear his cross and follow me."' 

Valerian often returned to Liberius's workshop, 
lllu-r to think of Thalia in presence of Rhodania, 
in to familiarize himself with the customs of Chns- 

||,ui sculpture. 

What subjects do you most frequently reprc- 

Dl on tombs?" he asked the sculptor. 

formerly," responded Liberius, "we traced those 

peonages of the Old Testament who prefigured the 

M,-..siah. Thus we concealed from the pagans the 

„ i,-d object of our adorations, while the faithful 

ulily perceived the reality under the figure. We 

not fear to recall the remembrance of the first 

« lM |t, by showing the serpent-tempter coiled among 

.i, branches of the forbidden tree, between Adam 

,,„l I vc Our first father is a figure of our Saviour, 

|»o is the new Adam. Death was introduced into 

Uli world by the first man; life has been restored 

I „H by Jesus Christ. The just Abel, immolated 

i | the fratricidal Cain, is another figure of the 

i , iia h _ the Innocent One, by excellence, put to 

i ,u,i , y sinners, and shedding his redeeming blood 

| , the salvation of the human race. Noah in the 

til saving the just ones spared from the deluge, 

m'ally represents Jesus Christ who has founded 

u, « Lurch, the ark of the new alliance, in which 

. ,,, . lake refuge all who wish to escape the cor- 

H,,,lion of the world. Joseph sold by his brethren, 

th. image of our Lord sold by Judas. Moses, 

||, i. r islator of the Hebrew people, announces the 
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Messiah, the legislator of the Christian people Thfl 
P-ophct Jonas coming forth from the whale's belly 
«n winch he had been enclosed for three days wl 
he figure of Jesus Christ coming forth from the tomt 
the h.rd day after his sepulture. This incident in 
the lifeof Jonas is often carved on Christian tombs. 
Our Lord himself showed its prophetic sense, when 
he said to the Jews: 'This people demands a sign 
and a sign shall not be given it, save the sign of 
Jonas the prophet.' Now that we have liberty to 
profess our rehgion, we may, with less danger than 
formerly sculpture on tombs the principal events 
of he hie of Jesus Christ; His birth in the stabh 
of Bethlehem ; the adoration of the shepherds an, 
the Mag,; His miracles; the proofs of His good- 
ness as well as of His power; His sacrifice and 
His glonous resurrection. Among our Lord's 
m.racles there is one very frequently portrayed on 
our tombs, that is, the multiplication of the loaves 
and fishes, symbol of that August Mystery th. 
secret of which we should not reveal to the profane 
It is easy now to distinguish Christian sepul 
chres from those that inclose the remains of pa-ans 
the sculptures that adorn them prevent all mistak, 
But there was less difference during the days o, 
persecution, and now when I walk through the 
Champs-Elysees, I vainly seek for certain signs to 
let me know where rest the Christians who died in 
the last century. 

" Those signs, nevertheless, exist, although the 
do not at first strike the eye, but must be sough 
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When on one of those old tombs you see a 
|mlm, a vessel sailing towards heaven, the Alpha 
i < )mcga, the monogram of Christ, a fish, or its 
lihrk name, ichthus y you cannot be deceived; a 
I liiistian rests there," 
" But often we can perceive no such sign. " 

Then examine the epitaph ; remark attentively 
i »i it says, and what it does not say. Christianity, 
*•» »< vcaling to us eternal life, and obliging us to 
I - for a blessed immortality, has dissipated the 
ItiUc ideas which pagans entertain of death. To 
llx in it is the supreme misfortune, to us, the begin- 
<>f felicity ; for them, eternal sleep ; for us, the 
jl 'iious awaking. As epitaphs naturally reveal 
lli i w death is regarded by those who compose them, 
lline must necessarily be a radical difference be- 
lt those of pagans, who have no hope, and those 
' 1 hristians, who greet death as the entrance to a 
I- M< t life, according to the expression of St. Paul, 
I 'v ing in God ! in Deo vivas / This is a desire, a 
i solation, a cry of joy that can be found on no 
i -in tomb. 

Again you may find on the Christian's tomb the 

ilmplc words, in pace ! Live in peace, rest in peace 

• • Ihe Lord! Be in peace with Christ! 

I<> express the inhumation of their brethren, 

I l.n .iians employ a word revealing their faith in 

III future resurrection, 'deposited, depositio; such 

I nnc was deposited here on such a day.' These, 

lll< ii, .ire expressions which indicate with certainty 
10* H 
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Christian sepulchres, even when we find thereon 
no bas-reliefs or other sculptured signs. 

" Nor is it sufficient to notice those characteristic 
terms; what is not said, must also be observed. 
Before Jesus Christ there are no slaves ; all are but 
servants of God, having the same origin, the same 
destiny. Hence Christians, delivered from servi- 
tude by the Saviour, never inscribe on their tombs 
the words slave or freeman, to designate the con- 
dition of those there interred. Pagan epitaphs, on 
the contrary, very frequently mention these con- 
ditions. Neither do Christians name the country 
of the deceased, nor his parents nor children; we 
have all the same father, who is God ; the same 
country, which is heaven. Pagans wish that the 
tombstone indicate the profession. On three or 
four, only a few steps from here, you will find the 
words, 1 He belonged to the Corporation of Carpen- 
ters.' Christians have but one profession, that of 
serving God; none other is named on their tombs. 
Their funereal inscriptions mention not their heirs 
or posterity. All the faithful arc co-heirs with 
Jesus Christ, and with a title so glorious, what 
thought can be given to terrestrial goods ? Tin- 
pagans inscribe on their tombs the prcenomen, nomen 
and cognomen; such pompous show is disliked by 
Christians, who record only the name of the de- 
ceased, that the survivors may pray for him. Hence, 
when you find on a tombstone the three names of 
the deceased, the words slave or freeman, or any 
indication of the family, country, or profession, or 
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. illusion to heirs or descendants, you may con- 
H I i ! to be a pagan tomb/' 

I'hc study of Christian tombs was not Valerian's 
|i occupation. He awaited daily, with the ut- 
i anxiety, news of the war which Constantine 
. .ihout to declare against Licinius. The con- 
mi of Maxentius had demanded of the con- 

of Maximian an equal division of the empire 

I wee n them, who remained sole masters of the 
mltl. Licinius, wishing to keep for himself not 
nly (he entire East, but also Greece, Illyricum, and 

• |»t, responded with such haughtiness to Con- 
mtinc's propositions that war became inevitable. 

' hi fate of the empire, and, what was still more im- 
il int, the fate of the Christians, depended on the 
m . Reliance might be placed on Constantine's 
mm., and especially on the succors of heaven; 
1 ill Ihey knew that the fate of battle often turns on 

unforeseen accident. 

M>out the middle of October news arrived that 

• Minis had been defeated at Cibalis, and two 
ill lis later, Constantine achieved a second victory 
\k\\ i.mople. Licinius then begged for peace,and 

unruled to a more equitable division of the era- 

Vulerian soon had additional cause of joy. The 
< "i ii mis having revolted on the borders of the 
ll.onilK;, and the Franks on the Rhine, Constan- 
inurched against the Sarmatians, and sent his 
I rispus to defend the frontiers of Gaul. To 
mm the success of his sons first expedition he 
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surrounded him with well-tried veterans. One of 
the best legions having lost its commander, he 
gave the office to Valerian, persuaded that he 
could not place under his son a more devoted 
general. 

When Valerian received the imperial commission 
announcing his appointment, and commanding him 
to assume immediately his position in Crispus's 
army, he remembered Thalia's words: "Soon, 
without doubt, you will be at the head of a legion." 
She had clearly foreseen the future. Was she 
initiated into the mysterious practices of theurgy, 
so common among the Egyptians? Should her 
other predictions be as fully accomplished ? What- 
ever might be his destiny, Valerian was firmly 
resolved never to betray his duty to satisfy his am- 
bition. He hastened to acquaint Thalia, by letter, 
with his nomination. 

Albinus, Cerealis, Agathon, and others of Vale- 
rian's friends strongly applauded his nomination to 
a superior grade, but expressed, at a farewell ban- 
quet, how deeply they regretted his departure from 
a city in which he left behind him so many favora 
ble remembrances, and to which he might never 
more return. 

11 May we some day behold you as Caesar! " said 
Albinus, at the end of the banquet, when the Rhone 
wine had mounted to their heads. 

" And may Thalia, with you, receive the purple/ 1 
added Agathon. 

" My wishes are more simple/' answered Vale- 
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hi " May I everywhere meet with as excellent 

I lie new commander went to contemplate once 
ir, at the Champs-Elysees, her who so wonder- 
\\ k -minded him of his dear Thalia. Rhodania 
ntcd him with a cameo, on which she had cut 
i Utile sailing over stormy waves, and bearing on 
mast two doves pecking at a grape. The bark 
i I he symbol of the Church pursuing its course 
|liMMi[;h the ocean of ages; the doves were a 
... of the faithful, and the grape the symbol of 
I Messed Eucharist. 

• nice you are leaving us, please accept this 
llltli work, which will remind you of our city." 
\ charming blush suffused Rhodania's counte- 
tn< « , as, with the gracious smile that always hov- 
hi il on her lips, she pronounced these words. 

I had no need of the cameo, lovely child, to 
.11 you and your father to my memory, but your 
ill hall never leave me. I will hang it on my 
i t, and bear it into all the bloody combats in 
1 h I am about to be engaged." 
Notwithstanding his military energy, Valerian 
llh a sad heart left Aries to rejoin the army of 
pus, near the Rhine. "Alas ! " said he to him- 
I "life is but a succession of farewells/' 
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ARIUS. 

BEFORE leaving Aries, Metrodorus had written 
to Cleobulus, a popular rhetorician of Alex 
andria, who, twenty years previous, had been his 
fellow-pupil under Jamblicius, and who had ever 
remained faithful to their early friendship. He in 
formed him in his letter of his approaching de- 
parture for Alexandria, and begged him to procure 
for himself and daughter suitable lodging at some 
distance from the mercantile quarter of the city and 
well adapted for study; he also desired him to in- 
form Arius of his willingness to employ all his elo- 
quence for the success of the new doctrines. Cleo- 
bulus easily found, far from the centre of the city, 
a house suitable to the rhetorician's wishes, and he 
went daily to the port to inquire if a vessel from 
Marseilles had yet been signalized. For several days 
none arrived, save from Carthage, Sicily, or Athens. 
The vessel in which Metrodorus had sailed encoun- 
tered a tempest so violent that the pilot was obliged 
to take refuge in Malta, but when the weather be- 
came calm he resumed his course and finally arrived 
at Alexandria. As soon as the vessel entered the 
harbor, Cleobulus went out in a small boat, the 
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to meet his friend, and expedite his prepa- 
Mttons for debarkation. 

H,,w sweet to meet old friends!" exclaimed 
i".,Iorus, embracing him. 

" Hy Apollo, your eloquence has not changed 
" 1 You are just what you were when we lis- 
1 together to that old fool Jamblicius exhorting 

• l«> the study of philosophy." 

I may say the same of you. Your head is bald, 
'••you are still hale and active, and I suppose you 

■ Iways in good-humor." 
" I low could I be otherwise ? Alexandria be- 
"■«•» more amusing every day. One meets here 
"••thing but fools." 

With what surprise you regard my daughter 
"•• vou not recognize little Thalia, who used to be 
« unous, and who tried so hard to make you 
I'l.iin the Egyptian mysteries?" 
' When she was a child I predicted she would 

• Way be as beautiful as Aphrodite, but I see she 

• urpassed all my expectations." 

Vou would make her blush, did she not know 
1 il rompliments from such a jester as you are not 
1 taken literally. Your son Theonas must now 
i handsome young man." 

Don't mention him. I can't draw him from 
"oc.ety of Athanasius. But I shall have time 
" h to complain; let us now see about getting 
I'"' quay as speedily as possible. Have your 
•;:e carried to the boat I came in, and we will 
i hoie." 
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A few moments later, the boat left the ship, an< 
as the rowers bent over their oars, they sang ii 
chorus, as well to keep up their spirits as to rendfl 
their motion uniform. Listening to their song, Mel 
rodorus was astonished to hear the following word 1 . 

14 The Word hath created the universe, 
The mountains, the rivers, and seas; 
Let him us from the danger deliver, 
And the fury of tempest appease, 
Better than the ox Apis, 
And the god Serapis. 

u But if Christ should permit that the pilot 
Our bark to destruction should steer, 
Our complaint we would make to the Father, 
The God whom alone we revere, 
More than the ox Apis, 
And the god Serapis." 

"Those are strange words to hear from to 
mouths of boatmen," said Metrodorus. "That I 
a kind of popular canticle set to a common air." 

" Do you know who composed for the sailoj 
those verses which speak so disrespectfully I 
Christ?" 

" You want to ensnare me. If it was yoursd 
tell me immediately." 

"Were I to write verses for sailors, I shoul 
speak of the murmuring breeze, the raging ston 
and the howling wind, and not of God the Fat! 
and Serapis. The poet who composed those bead 
ful verses has the honor of numbering you anion 
his admirers. He is palled Arms," 
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\rc you in earnest? " 

He has written such chants for the wool- 
ihli is, the carpenters, the unfortunates who turn 
w liccl, for the shoemakers — " 
For what end? " 

Yo bring before the people, as he says, the 
luhlituc truths he has discovered." 

Metrodorus begged the boatmen to repeat their 
h.mt, in which he discovered beauties he had 
• I to discern at the first hearing, when he had 
i I nown who was their author. 
'He expresses, very ingeniously, the difference 
' I sires to establish between the Father and the 

Hon." 

I am to be pitied, no doubt; but it is impos- 
llile for me to appreciate his talent, since I am 
MHllier Christian, nor Pagan, nor Gnostic, nor 

• I' < tic, nor Platonian, nor Arian." 

What arc you then?" 
" Kpicurean. I enjoy life whenever I can, which 

• cldom; and I laugh at human folly when it is 
li pl.iyed before my eyes, which is very often." 

When the boatmen had moored the bark, a 

hnnij-Iooking man, arid a woman, still young, 

h i|" .1 Cleobulus to mount on the quay. 

I his is your new master," said he, pointing to 

Mi hodorus. Turning to the latter, he continued: 

I l.« »ught these two slaves for you. The hus- 

1 nid's name is Philemon, and there is nothing to 

i nt you from calling the woman Baucis. If 

in want to free them, you are at liberty to do so. 
1 1 
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Christians, among other extravagances, pretend 
that slaves arc our brethren, and should be freed 
They will soon forbid us to put our horses in tin 
.stable and our cattle in the shed. For my part, I 
find slaves so convenient that I could not dispen 
with them/' 

Philemon and Baucis took charge of the bag 
gage, while Clcobulus conducted his friends towards 
the dwelling he had chosen for them. When they 
reached the market-place, they found some difficulty 
in proceeding, for a crowd of curious idlers had 
congregated around three or four female herb 
venders, who seemed ready, at any moment, to 
come to blows, so excited were their voices and 
gestures. 

" Your Carponas is famous, indeed," said one. 
" He always seems to be in a passion, and he can 
not speak without sweating blood and water." 

"He is always more eloquent," retorted the other, 
"than your Arius, who listens to his .own words, 
and stops after every sentence, as if to ask: Do nol 
I say pretty things?" 

"If to be eloquent means ta scream at the tod 
of one's voice, I acknowledge that Arius cann<»i 
vie with Carponas." 

"Ah, if you would but come and hear Collutlni 
preach," broke in the third, "you would never 
listen to Arius or Carponas again. M 

" To be sure ! " exclaimed the first " Hear Col 
luthus, who talks as if his mouth were full of 
beans ! " 
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\ii<l who studies/ 1 added the second, "to imi- 
hl< Anus's sweet tones and drawling speeches." 

I here is more learning in Colluthus's little 
» 1 i," cried the third, "than in the bull-head of 
11 1 m mas and the fox-head of Arius combined." 
Metrodorus could not understand this singular 
m . ion. Arius must, then, be very popular, 
Hu e even the market-women talked about him, 
I In nigh all did not admire him. Who were those 

• In mi some of them put even above Arius? When 
liny reached a more retired street, he asked Cleo- 
liulus : 

\\ horn were those hucksters talking about so 
picltcdly ? " 

" II" my son were here instead of being with 
• In nasi us, he would be able to explain it better 
in I. This is what I have heard. As the city 
' Alexandria is very large, and the number of 
1 liiistians considerable, the church in which the 
1 ilnarch was accustomed to instruct the faithful 
m 1 . not large enough to contain the immense 
Mnwds that, on certain days, press towards the 
I liiistian temples, to the great despair of the 
1 » ins, who see their temples more and more 
mtloned. Several churches have then been 

* nit in the quarters most distant from the prin- 
'I'll church, each of which is attended by a priest 
' " «d with the ministry of the Word. In the 

i, the bishops reserve to themselves the office 
hi nlrmnly instructing the faithful by preaching; 
I mi in the East, priests frequently receive the power 
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to explain the Sacred Books to the people. In 
no place has this power been so freely granted al 
here, where several churches are served by priests. 
Arius is charged with the administration of i 
church called Baucalis ; Colluthus and Carponas 
each govern a particular church, and all three em- 
ploy their preaching as a means to obtain admira 
tion and greater influence. Theonas complains 
that they preach the word of man rather than 
the word of God. Thanks to the talents they 
possess, they attract the faithful, delighted to hear 
such eloquent discourses. Each has his partisans, 
some go into ecstacies over Arius's melodious sen 
tences ; others prefer Colluthus's flow of language; 
many declare nothing could be comparable with 
the vehemence of Carpels." 

"It would seem that Alexandria has not, durin;-. 
my absence, lost its liking for religious disputes. 
In no other city could we hear hucksters discuss 
ing in the open air, and with such vehemence, the 
merits of those charged to teach them the Christian 
doctrine." 

" Since Arius has put his doctrines into verse, 
the common people engage in controversy with as 
much eagerness as the philosophers. It is a uni- 
versal epidemic. Nothing could be more amusinfl 
than the sight of those unfortunates quarrellin:; 
about systems of which they understand nothing." 

" The people ought to be interested in truth." 

"And you, also, give yourself to this whim? 
Well, then, you have returned to your country in 
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.1 time. Eveiybody reasons and reasons at will. 
|t one is for Arius, the other for the Bishop Al- 
Bder and his deacon Athanasius. They prate 
morning to night. Do you see those two 
standing at the corner of the street? One is 
fuller, the other a cobbler. Their conversation 
. , ms very animated ; let us pass by and listen. I 
■ , they are talking about what my son calls 

ill. new heresy.' " 
« |, „bulus was not deceived; as they walked 
lowly past the two disputants, Metrodorus heard 
inent of their dispute. 
" How can you be so stupid," said the cobbler, 
ttH not to see that the Son did not exist until after 
Hi, lather? Is your son as old as you?" 

Hut more fool you; you forget that when there 
, question of the Divine Persons, the words 'father' 
' son' cannot have the same sense as when we 
,„ uk of men and of their paternity and filiation." 
' It 's all the same to me; I think you very sim- 
to believe that the Father, God Almighty, made 
til that we see in heaven and on earth." 
I lo you think the -world made itself? " 
"No; but I am sure the Father did not create 

locusts, serpents, and crocodiles." 
•• Why so?" 

•• Because they are destructive animals, and the 
1 ,iher could not be the author of evil." 

Who, then, think you, created the flies and 

I 11 ||St s ? " 

"The Son." 
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" But if the Father allowed the Son to creatfl 
destructive animals, when He could have prevented 
it, is I lc not, according to your doctrine, the author 
of evil?" 

" Not at all. He is the author of the Son, whom 
I le charged with the creation of matter, and whom 
He leaves entirely free to do as he wills." 

" If the Father charged the Son to create matter, 
we cannot complain of matter without complaining 
of the Father. Your error springs from a false idea 
of matter. Listen to my reasoning — " 

Metrodorus could hear no more. He was filled 
with astonishment at hearing such religious dis- 
cussions amongst the common people ; yet he was 
also delighted, because the art of speaking seemed 
to be justly appreciated. He hoped that rhetori- 
cians could not fail to be honored in a city where 
the cobblers themselves forgot their shops and 
work to give themselves up to dialectics. Thalia 
shared in her father's joy and surprise. At her 
departure from Alexandria she had been too youmj 
to remark the grandeur and magnificence of that 
city, and now, all that she saw excited her imagina- 
tion, and when she compared the cities of Gaul with 
the capital of Fgypt, she was proud of her country. 
She lent a ready ear to those religious discussions, 
which even engaged the attention of women, but 
which Cleobulus laughed at. It seemed to her thai 
she had entered into a new world, in which even 
women, she among the number, might play a glo- 
rious part. She burned with desire to know this 
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• m.i , whose teaching had aroused a whole city, 
.1 1 1 seemed to her that it was grand in a man, to 
I ite a new system of philosophy and thrill the 
u |<l by the sole force of his mind. Next to those 
1 , 1 >es whose bravery conquers the world, she most 
Hlmired those who, as founders of schools, are suc- 
,1'ul in imposing their opinions on men. 
I his is the tranquil retreat I have chosen for 
<' said Cleobulus, pointing to a small house sur- 
. .muled by a garden, and built upon a slight emi- 
n, r. It was situated near the sea, at the eastern 
. hemity of the city. Before the door, Philemon 
and Kiucis, holding the keys, awaited the coming 
1 1 heir master. Entering their new dwelling, Met- 
I ulorus and his daughter thanked their friend for 
huving procured for them so delightful an abode. 
1 rum the terrace they had a full view of the two 
I lis of Alexandria, the isle of Pharos, and the 
ipi n sea, now dotted with fishermen's barks, whose 
nowy sails were gilded by the rays of the declining 
mi. Thalia could not adequately praise the beauty 
i.l the spectacle. Around the house, palm-trees, 
h i: trees, flowering acacias, sycamore and orange- 
h« rs mingled their various tints and delicious per- 
imes. 

" Neither Ptolemy's palace, nor Nero's golden 
(louse, nor Diocletian's magnificent dwelling at 
..media, would suit me as well as this house 
Hi <l ^irden ! " exclaimed Metrodorus. 

" May you long enjoy it," responded Cleobulus. 

It is not as small as that of Socrates, but it will 
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receive only friends. I will leave you to the pleas- 
ure of admiring it, and arranging it according to 
your fancy. But as Philemon and Baucis will not 
be able to arrange things as they should and get 
your supper also, you must share in mine. I shall 
expect you in two hours." 

44 You are too kind and thoughtful, my dear Cleo* 
bul us, but I do not wish to abuse your friendship." 

44 You cannot refuse. All is ready for your recep 
tion. I left my cook preparing a grand banquet, 
If this does not tempt you, I will add that in yom 
honor I have invited Anus." 

44 Oh, thanks ! " exclaimed Thalia. 

44 God grant that my son and he do not pull each 
other s hair." 

44 Arius is too well-bred." 

44 Yes, when no one contradicts him." 

44 You judge him very harshly." i 

u He wishes to be talked about. Being unable to 
make his way by teaching the doctrine of his church, 
he has invented another/' 

44 Arius is my friend," said Metrodorus. "lie 
has discovered the truth, and I have come to help 
him to publish it to the world." 

44 As you please. But you come from a distance, 
and are doubtless ignorant of what everybody hero 
knows. Arius came here from Lybia, six yearn 
ago, at the time when Meletius, Bishop of Lycop 
olis, deposed by a council for having sacrificed to 
idols during the persecution, pretended to mako 
his little episcopal city the metropolis of Egypt, in 
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I 1 to withdraw it from the jurisdiction of the 
1 'lurch of Alexandria. This Meletius, joined by 
1 al malcontents and by many partisans in the 
lln baide, and strong in their support, braved the 
i n s of the council that deposed him. Arius, 
Iki thirsted for fame, and employed all his talents 
In become popular, at first espoused the cause of 
IIk Meletians, believing they should soon triumph 

• 1 the patriarch's opposition. But when he saw 
Dial Meletius was severely condemned by the 
I .iter number of the Christians of Alexandria, he 
iln I a red loudly for the patriarch, who received him 

llh great kindness and raised him to the diacon- 
»«• . so greatly was he deceived by his artful words, 
".I persuaded that he would one day be very use- 
M to the Church. A short time afterwards, when 
patriarch, terrified at the progress of the 
hisin, hastened to cutoff Meletius and his ad- 
hnents from the communion of the faithful, as 
< linus persons and enemies to Christianity, whose 
Unity they would destroy, he learned that Arius 
ruetly blamed his conduct, and concerted under- 
i« mil plots against him ; he was then forced to ex- 
Mimmunicate him also, and forbid him entrance 
nhi I lie church. The patriarch, having been put to 

• by order of Maximian, who persecuted the 
I liiistians because Constantine protected them, was 

ii< • • < <led by Achillas, who had been director of 
Hi « hool of Sacred Sciences. Arius took advan- 
hi • of his goodness to implore pardon, and such 
*mc: his tokens of repentance, that Achillas 

1 
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was touched, and, to reconcile him more com- 
pletely with the Church, raised him to the priest 
hood. There remained for Arius, then, but one 
step to the episcopate, and on the death of Achilla 
who filled the see of Alexandria only a few month , 
he flattered himself with the hope of being his suc- 
cessor; but the clergy and people preferred Alex 
ander. Thus, disappointed in his expectations, li 
began to propagate his system. This he did, a| 
first, in ambiguous terms, in order to elude tin 
patriarch's vigilance; but the old man had neal 
him the youthful deacon Athanasius, as intelligent 
as Arius, and more learned than he in the Sacnd 
Scriptures and writings of the Fathers. Bein^ 
unmasked by Athanasius, Arius threw off all dis- 
guise, and, having charge of the church of the quai 
ter Baucalis, he there every Sunday disseminate* 
his errors." 

" How do you know that his doctrine is false? M 

"I cannot answer that question; because, havinj; 
been for a long time disgusted with philosophy, I 
do not take the trouble to study any system; but 
it will be easy for you this evening to obtain from 
Arius a faithful exposition of his theories. Yon 
will also hear my son's response, for he cannot 
endure any attack on his faith." 

"The conversation will be most interesting." 

"I hope, at least, that Thalia's presence will no| 
intimidate Theonas. He is not used to being m 
such amiable company." 

Two hours later, Metrodorus, conducted by Phil 
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limn, knocked at Cleobulus's door. Warned by the 
Inn King of the dog, Theonas hastened to receive 
hi lather's guests with the utmost cordiality; but 
1 did not appear struck with Thalia's beauty, 
. ither did he address her any of those vulgar com- 
| limcnts she was accustomed to receive. 
I l< obulus's mansion was situated in the centre 
i I he city; from its terraces one could perceive 
Mh inuous course of the Nile, and the vast plains 
• ihli/.cd by its annual inundation. The newly- 
ii moon, scarcely veiled by a light cloud, shed 
silvery rays on the waters below, and on the 
I that swayed to and fro on its banks, moved 
i I he evening breeze. That spectacle brought 

I her vividly before Thalia's eyes, and in thought 

w.mdered to the banks of the Rhone. 

Ii s waves, too, now glisten in the moonlight; 

.I- iinn contemplates them, thinking of me 

in ii shall he command the Roman armies ? . . . . 
hm shall he be emperor?" 

I halia did not ask herself if Valerian would 
i»w himself, like her, to be fascinated by the 
«. -It ics of Arius. 
While awaiting the signal for supper from the 
. . who presided in the triclinium, Cleobulus 
ivcd his guests in a hall which perfumed tapers 
ulrd with light. Thalia gave but little attention 
h* I Ik i ich decorations of the hall in which Grecian 
ml I '.yptian art had mingled their ornaments. 
Hf anxiously awaited the arrival of Arius, and 
\ as he was announced, her heart beat vio- 
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lently, as if some inhabitant of a higher world 
were about to be revealed to her sight. Her im 
agination invested him with all the splendors o| 
genius. She saw a man of mature age, of gn.it 
height, of a grave and serious countenance, clothe. I 
simply in a long tunic and a large mantle of sombri 
color. He was thin, with very high forehead, hi . 
eyes black and sparkling, his chin heavy. His gail 
was slow and measured, his smile very sweet, and 
his voice most musical. 

"What happiness to see you again, my deal 
Metrodorus, ,, said Alius, when he had recognize < I 
the rhetorician. " Cleobulus could not have pro 
cured me a more agreeable surprise. I knew well 
that Gaul could not keep you when your country 
called you. It is we, and not strangers, who shoul.l 
reap the benefit of your eloquence. This is yom 
daughter, no doubt ? " 

" Thalia, even before seeing you, could not speal 
of you without the greatest enthusiasm. I hope 
she may be of the number of your most zealou 
disciples." 

"We cannot fail to triumph when our cause i 
espoused by beauty and eloquence." 

We shall not describe the banquet served up 1m 
Cleobuluss guests; suffice it to say that it differed 
in no way from the sumptuous repasts which the 
Greeks in their decline —when their noblest desi. 
was to enjoy life —prolonged even far into tin 
night. 

The conversation turned first on the news of tlx 
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.1 . \ . hut Clcobulus soon introduced what was more 
resting to Metrodorus. 
" I low is your friend Athanasius? 99 asked he of 

Iti .oil. 

" He continues to edify the church of Alexandria 
I., Ins virtues, and instruct it by his preaching." 
It seems that his discourse on idolatry has been 
v successful. Is he preparing another work ? " 
" He is now engaged on a discourse on the In- 
11 nation of the Word; I hope it will soon be 
Unbilled." 

11 We shall see," said Arius, "if he clearly un- 
1 1 lands the relations of the Word with God 
ill 1 lather." 

1 l ie will not depart from the doctrine taught by 

|lii universal church," added Theonas. 

You must be surprised, my dear Metrodorus, 

.1 the close intimacy that exists between Theonas 

Hid Athanasius. It might be thought that an Epi- 

can like me, so profoundly indifferent to all dog- 

Mi.n and systems, should have prevented my son 

' in forming such a fervent attachment to the 

• In istian doctrine, and its most brilliant represen- 

Itihvc, but it is my principle to allow to every one 

|ImI freedom I desire for myself." 

" Might we know the cause of this tender friend- 

l»i|»P" asked Thalia, with a mocking smile. Theo- 

m > had not once raised his eyes to her, or paid any 

Hi 1 'i 1 attention to her than if she had been absent, 

ml her pride was offended at seeing how little im- 

, .ion her beauty made on him. 
1 2 
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" When I was a child," said Theonas, " I often 
went to play on the sea-shore with Athanasius and 
other children of my age who were of Christian 
family. We all recognized the superiority of 
Athanasius, who presided over all our plays, and 
whom we all obeyed as our chief. One day wo 
were playing at ' bishop,' and held an election, in 
which Athanasius was unanimously chosen. Wo 
seated ourselves around him on the sand ; he d< 
livered a homily with the utmost seriousness, and 
we listened with all the gravity we could command 
It was Sunday. The patriarch had invited all tin- 
clergy of his church to a repast, to be given in hn 
house, situated on the sea-coast. From the terraco 
the patriarch noticed us playing, just at the mo 
ment when, Athanasius having asked if any one 
among us wished for baptism, I had present.. I 
myself in order that he might show how well In- 
was instructed in all the ceremonies of the Church 
A deacon came to us and said that the patriarch 
had been watching us with curiosity, and desired 
our presence. We went, bashful and trembling 
persuaded that we were going to be severely repi i 
manded, but the patriarch's kindness reassured us 
As he questioned us on religion, he was struck al 
Athanasius's replies, and offered, if we wished, to 
receive us into the School of Sacred Sciences 
Some days later I entered with Athanasius; sincfl 
that time our childish friendship has ripened into 
a sincere and devoted attachment, and we have 
never been separated, except during three year. 
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ftltiih Athanasius spent in the desert, under the 
unduct of the anchoret Anthony." 

\rius would wish that my son had some other 
1 nd instead of the patriarch's favorite deacon/' 
" I contest neither the talents nor good intentions 
1 Athanasius," said Arius, in slow and modulated 
H 1 cuts; "I only regret that he does not clearly 
Understand the nature of the Word." 

M It is only those who prefer their particular opin- 
I hi to the constant and universal faith of the Church 
M ho are deceived in that question," replied Theonas. 
"(iood! The discussion is becoming serious!" 
I. limed Clcobulus. " But I do not know the first 
*ord about the controversy between Arius and 
Uhanasius, and I suppose Thalia is not more ini- 
tial cd than I in the religious quarrels that stir up 
\ !■ \andria at present. I then beg Arius to expose 
In us briefly his system, and I promise to listen as if 
I myself were interested in philosophical subtleties." 

Arius reflected for a moment; then, assuming an 
iiialorical posture, and casting on Thalia a fasci- 
M iting glance, as if to win her to his opinions, he 
Im i;an thus : 

" < )f all the problems that have disturbed the 
human mind, there is none more grave or difficult 
• I m that of the origin of evil. All the religions 
1 the East, all the schools of philosophy, have in 
< mi attempted its solution. Nevertheless, one great 
I m UK i|)le is generally admitted: all the Eastern re- 
i M h>ns, all the philosophical systems, teach that 
MMltcr is the principle of evil." 
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"That has never been admitted by Christians 4 
said Theonas. « They know it is written in Gene- 
sis that God created the heavens and the earth- 
that he considered all material creatures, and pro" 
nou need them good" 

"It is easy to prove," continued Arius, "that 
matter is the principle of evil. Drunkenness is a 
sin ; could it exist without wine ? Theft is a sin 
Could it exist were there neither gold nor silver? 
Homicide is a sin ; could it exist if man had not 
a material body ? " 

" rurc sophism ! '* exclaimed Theonas. " Evil is 
nothing but the abuse we make of our liberty. 
Now, we can abuse spirit as well as matter. A 
culpable desire is evil as well as a culpable act 
If our spirit were well regulated, wine would not 
be for us a cause of intoxication, nor gold and sil- 
ver the occasion of theft. It is, then, in the soul 
we must look for the principle of evil." 

"I beg you, my son, not to interrupt Arius again 
Let him explain his theory. You may answer when 
he has concluded." 

" Matter, then, has produced evil," resumed Arius 
"This principle is the basis of my system, and, if it 
be contested, I can prove it at length. But who 
has produced matter? This is what all who have 
preceded me have been unable to understand; I — 
I alone — have discovered the true solution of the 
difficult problem. The Platonians pretended that 
matter ,s eternal; if that were so, evil would be 
eternal. There would have been two principles 
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|wu < lods — one, the author of good ; the other, of 
II The absurdity of that system is very plain. 
I liristians and the Gnostics recognize that matter 
innot be eternal; but both are deceived in their 
I »l.mation of how it has been created. I have 
kttaincd to the truth by applying to the theories of 
■ liristianity and Gnosticism the processes of Eclec- 
I 1 in. I have sifted and assorted, and have chosen 
p hat was true in the doctrines of some, and rejected 
Hi- false in those of others. Christians suppose 

• ii it God created the world directly by His wisdom, 
Mr, fiat, His word, His Son, equally infinite and co- 

• 1- 1 n il with Himself; but I cannot admit that God, 
llir principle of good, could have directly created 
matter, the principle of evil. The Gnostics sup- 

between the first principle and matter a whole 
• ues of decreasing spiritual beings or Eons; but 
li< li a series seems useless to me, and I have sim- 
plified Gnosticism by the aid of Christian dogma. 
I have brought between God and the world only 
|nc being — Him whom the Christians call the 
Word, the Son, the Wisdom of the Father. With 
mi. , the Son is neither eternal nor infinite. God 

• n atcd him directly, and charged him to produce 
ili' world, which, being the cause of evil, could not 
I ■ drawn forth from nonentity by God Himself. 
I ho Word of the Christians can be, in my eyes, 
. iily the demiurge of the Gnostics. God, wishing 
|he world to exist, and being unable to create it 

hout derogating from his dignity, drew out of 

nonentity the Word, his intermedium, to be his 
12* 
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instrument in the creation of the world. Tim 
creature, more perfect than all others, has so inti- 
mate a relation with God that we may, if we wish, 
call him God and adore him as such. He elevate .1 
Himself to a degree of incomparable virtue in be 
coming man aiu j dying for us." 

"That's a kind of Minerva leaping forth from 
Jupiter's head," said Cleobulus. 

"Do not jest on so important a subject," said 
Metrodorus. 

"Alas, my father's raillery," said Theonas, "hal 
this time a deep meaning. When Arius declares I 
on one hand that he adores Jesus Christ, and on 
the other, that Jesus Christ is not God, does he nut 
avow himself an idolater ? What is idolatry, if not I 
the adoration of the creature?" 
• : "What I admire in Anus's system," said Thalia, I 
" is its simplicity. It eliminates from the Christian 
faith that dogma of the Trinity so impossible to I 
understand." 

" It replaces that revealed dogma by hypotheses I 
of his own invention, far more unintelligible. Can I 
you understand matter as producing that spiritu.il 
defect which we call evil? Can you understand | 
God who desires the existence of matter despite tlx 
evil it will produce? who dares not create it Ic I 
He should degrade Himself? who draws out ol 
nonentity an intermedium whom He commands ta 
create the world? Can you understand a simpli 
creature accomplishing an act essentially divine, 
the bringing into being by the sole power of In 
will, that which had no previous existence?" 
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Notwithstanding those little difficulties," said 
M. inxlorus, "the system of Arius seems to me 
m ingenious." 

1 1 would take too long to refute it in detail, 
m I l<> show how he destroys, not only the idea of 

• I unity of Divine Persons in the unity of sub- 

I 'M« r t but also the dogma of the Incarnation, by 
n\ ing the union of the divine and human natures 
I us Christ. I shall make but one observation. 

II I lie Christian dogmas were a system of philoso- 
1 . « very one might have a right to add or re- 
Imih Ii something therefrom. They would be but 
I human work, which every man might try to 
I 1 In t. But it is not philosophical theories, more 
mi Irss profound, which are the object of our faith. 

' - believe only the truths which Jesus Christ 
hi liis apostles; which the apostles transmitted 

• 1 he Church; which the Church is charged to 
( •• id to the extremities of the world, and to 

iitaiti intact to the consummation of ages. We 

' * 1 all that is contrary to those truths. What 
' m it matter to us if a system be ingenious? As 

• lm 1 1. ins, we wish to believe the doctrine revealed 

• !■ us Christ, and we can know that doctrine 
i< lly, only through the teaching of the Church." 

lly Jupiter, and all the gods whom the human 
invokes here below, that is enough of philoso- 
1 " broke in Cleobulus. "We must have some- 
i! more amusing. Let Metrodorus read us one 
1 In . discourses, or Arius sing one of his canti- 
1 , or Thalia sweep her hands over the lyre. 
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Fill your goblets with this Cyprus wine, and let m 
drink to the health of the Muse the Gauls havo 
restored to us." 

"I drink to the success of Anus," said Thalia. 

Theonas, for the first time, fixed his eyes upon 
the young girl. His glance was full of sorrow and 
compassion; but Arius's eyes, on the contrary, 
sparkled with pride and delight. 

" If the ladies be for us," said he, "who shall be 
against us ? " 

During several successive days, Arius held con 
fcrences with Mctrodorus, always in his daughter'* 
presence. He developed his system in detail, sup 
porting it by texts of Scripture, to which he gav« 
his own interpretation. He assured him that the 
greater number of the Egyptian prelates shared hi 
opinions respecting the Word, and that he had 
received congratulatory letters from the princij.,1 
bishops of Syria and Palestine. He predicted thai, 
in a few years, the new doctrine would have n 
placed the old, and promised that when his friend , 
should be sufficiently numerous to govern tlx 
church and regulate elections at will, he would 
make Metrodorus bishop of some important see. 

" I should be at the height of my ambition," said, 
Metrodorus, "were I to become Bishop of Cyrem 
or some other city." 

" It will be difficult for us to dispose of the epia 
copal sees of Egypt while the patriarch Alexand, . 
has near him that intractable Athanasius; but \\. 
may be able to offer you cities more considerably 
— Antioch, Caesarea, or Chalcedon." 
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What would I not give to be one day Bishop 
1 Utioch?" 

tmnng the women and young girls who went 
. , Sunday to hear his homilies in the church of 
mi.ilis, Arius had remarked several who might 
. 1 his designs. He flattered their self-love, ex- 
I their imagination, and persuaded them that 
were destined to bring about the triumph of 
Inttli When he could count on their blind devo- 
II in, lie put them under the guidance of Thalia, 
Ii« 1 was happy to command the little female army, 
illiing could have attached her more strongly to 
mm : . heresy than the role he made her play for 
tin gratification of her vanity. She regarded her- 
11 . the prophetess of the new religion, spoke to 
Alias's disciples with an air of inspiration, and com- 
-..mated to them something of her own enthu- 
Mint. The inhabitants of Alexandria were aston- 
IftlirJ at nothing, for they were accustomed to the 
••it singular spectacles — to the riotous feasts of 
• or Apollo; to the processions of the priests 

• 1 1. a us or Isis. Nevertheless, it was not without 
mm prise, that they saw, passing through the streets, 

• 1 • ilia and her companions, singing hymns in 
honor of Arius. Children, idlers, and laborers fol- 
Imvrd the excited troupe — the whole city was 

. . (1. Those strange manifestations were re- 
, itnl every week — sometimes in one quarter, 
in. nines in another. At times Arius walked in 
M11 midst of his fair disciples, whom his presence 

iled even to delirium. Up to that time the 
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patriarch of Alexandria had treated Arius kindly 
hoping to reclaim him by mildness; but after tin 
tumult raised by foolish women, he saw it wa 
necessary to act with decision. Arius assured^ 
merited excommunication. To avoid every ap< 
pearance of prejudice, the patriarch resolved u> 
convoke all the bishops of Egypt, and to leave thl 
cause of the heresiarch to their judgment. 

One evening, when Arius came to sup with Mel 
rodorus, the latter took occasion to congratulate 
him on the success of the female processions 01 
ganized by Thalia. 

"The patriarchate of Alexandria shall be Un- 
just reward of your zeal for the good doctrine , 
but how shall we ever recompense your incompai 
able daughter ? " 

"I have no ambition, save for the triumph of 
truth," said Thalia. 

" I would wish to have the power of immortalizing 
your name. I have written a long poem, in whi 
I have exposed my system more clearly than I wai 
able to do in the songs composed for the pcoplr 
Allow me to dedicate to you this poem, and to en- 
title it with your name." 

" How proud I should be to have it thus descend 
to posterity 1 " 

Arius unrolled a long strip of parchment, and, aa 
delighted with himself as if it were a masterpiece, 
declaimed with amusing pomposity, the prologue 
to his "Thalia," a poem in style somewhat similai 
to his hymns : 
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" Herein is the glorious science 
Which shall everywhere be known ; 
Herein is the true belief 
Of those whom God cloth own ; 
Of His saints and elected ones 
Who the heavenward path have trod, 
In the ways of light and joy, 
Ever led by the Spirit of God. 
Hear what they unto me have revealed, 
Unto me who their steps retrace ; 
Their science and truth are mine, — 
Woe to me, if I hide this grace ; 
I, among the wise renowned, 
Mine own honor have forsworn ; 
For the glory of the Lord 
Many insults have I borne. 
Let all who this poem read, 
Accept the truths it imparts ; 
For by God himself 'tis inspired, 
Who dwells in my inmost heart." 

Wins did not think it necessary to inform Metro- 
... daughter that the debauchees of Alexandria 
, 1 the name of Thalia to the bacchanalian re- 
.. . of young men, as also to the couplets in- 
Hi 1. ,1 to be sung at the end of a feast. Sotades, 
) aire poet, had already published, under the 

I Thalias, songs, whose only recommendation 

. . iheir obscenity; and Anus's new poem re- 
m.I. (I one, by its rhythm, and sometimes by its 
!• , ol his shameful verses. 

\1i11s had foreseen that by giving the name of 
!m to his versified exposition of theological 
I nr., he should gratify the self-love of the rhet- 
lli , ufs daughter, who would prove her gratitude 
ill 1 1 ibuting the poem with indefatigable zeal. 
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Nor was he mistaken. In a short time all tli* 
women of Alexandria had a copy of the Thalia, nw 
merous passages of which they committed to meifl 
ory and sung to the air of the songs of Sotades. 

Thalia was triumphant. She was then immo| 
talized in a poem destined to be renowned! Sh< 
was intimately associated with Arius in his grcd 
work ! Her life was not to be spent in that oh 
scurity which usually falls to the lot of woman ! 

But another pleasure awaited her in the follow m 
letter received from Valerian : 

" Be happy, my dear Thalia ; your prophecy | • 
realized. Our gracious Emperor has just appoint 
me to the command of a legion in the army of III 
son Crispus. We are to march against the Fran) 
who have revolted. It is for me to show myscl 
worthy of your affection and to distinguish mys( I 
by some brilliant action. I leave Aries withoi|| 
regret, for since your departure it has had no plea 
ure for me. May the God whom we serve soo 
conduct me to Alexandria. Remember me to yen 
father, and do not you forget one whose thought! 
are ever with you." 

"Thanks for thy favors, O Fortune! " exclaim. | 
Thalia. "What a future awaits me! This hail 
shall yet bear a sceptre, and compel the world i 
obey me. Woe to him who shall reject the <l 
trine of Arius ! " 

Suddenly the thought occurs to her — Will Val 
rian consent to renounce his faith and refuse | 
adore Jesus Christ? For a moment she is troul>l» -I, 
but, throwing off her anxiety, she murmurs : " II 
he loves me, he will share my faith. " 




CHAPTER VI. 

THE CHURCH AND THE THEATRE. 

y\ \ KONAS was deeply afflicted at the progress 
of Arianism, and beheld with grief the active 
| nl taken by the daughter of his father's friend in 
lln propagation of heresy. He ordinarily avoided, 
H nil most scrupulous reserve, the society of women, 
hii h Arius sought, with all the ardor of a chief of 
| ret, desirous to gain to his cause those auxiliaries 
ily deceived and led. Theonas, listening only 
111 his zeal, resolved to see Thalia and endeavor to 
III | h'ic her with better sentiments. She, on the 
ulrary, thought that he had at last been ovcr- 
Ywww by her beauty, and she would not have hesi- 
• ' I to lead him to love her, in the hope of in- 
Im< ing him to accept Arius's doctrine. She did 
II i for a moment imagine that Theonas was touched 
nl by the wanderings of her soul. 

Vou astonished me most profoundly the day 
I* |hi r yesterday/' said he, after they had inter- 
i it mged a few commonplace remarks. 
What did I do that surprised you?" 
I .aw you at the head of that troop of women 
lin parade through the city singing the praises of 
Ahum." 

13 K 145 
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"You might have seen me there last week, and 
you shall sec me again in a few days." 
" That is not your place." 

"And why?* 

"The daughter of Metrodorus the rhetorician 
should not thus make an exhibition of herself II 
the streets and public places/' 

44 Because we are women must we remain inactiv. 
when the truth demands that all who know it shouM 
unite their efforts for its triumph ? " 

"And do you not fear you are deceived in takin 
for truth vain systems contrary to the doctrine o| 
the Church ? " 

" My reason tells me I am not deceived. Ther( 
cannot be two increated beings, the Father and tho I 

Son." 

"There could not be two different natures equal 1 1 
increated, but there can be in the same divine na 
ture several distinct persons; in like manner yoij 
cannot have two souls, while you can have in you| 
soul many distinct faculties." 

" But if one of the Divine persons be engenden <l, 
he cannot be as ancient as the other." 

"Why not, if he be engendered necessarily, and 
by consequence, eternally? But I did not come Ui 
enter into a theological discussion with you. Alloy 
me only to ask you if you do not show too mm ll 
partiality for those new opinions that now agitali 
men's minds? Do you go to hear Athanasiu 
preaching in St. Mark's as frequently as to list. .. 
to Arius in the church of Baucalis ? " 
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I must acknowledge I have never yet heard 
litis voung orator who is so highly praised by his 
ftlnuls." 

•• We admire less his rare talents than the or- 

loxy of his doctrine. He invents nothing; 

1 only preaches what has been believed every- 

hcre and always in the Church." 

" If his eloquence be as great as people say, how 
. in he resign himself to remain within the same 
ili.le of ideas, and to continue repeating what 
1 hers have said before him?" 

" Talent does not consist in inventing novelties, 
Iml iii presenting, under new forms, truths which, 
(M.-cisely because they are truths, are unchange- 

Ulile." 

That is too restricted a field for genius." 
" I'.csides, the preacher must not speak in order 
|n display his talents, but to fulfil his mission and 
nlinue the teaching of Jesus Christ." 

Will Athanasius preach next Sunday?" 
" Most certainly, and I beg you to be of the 
number of his auditors, were it only to prove that 
>,„i have no party spirit, but sincerely seek the 

iMllll." 

I Italia gave the required promise. Theonas felic- 
Hiilcd himself on the success of his ruse, convinced 
H, ,i she would not be able to resist the persuasive 

„|iicnce of his friend and the strength of his 

ling, for he was not sufficiently experienced 

|n know with what obstinacy some persons attach 
Hi Ives to error. Thalia had heard Athanasius 
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spoken of too frequently not to be desirous ol 
knowing and estimating of herself the energy] 
precision, and clearness of his style, but she could 
not be other than a prejudiced listener to thepatri 
arch's secretary. It was currently reported that hfl 
had returned from the desert with habits of exc« 
sive austerity — that he was most severe with women, 
whom he would not allow to testify any admiral >n 
for him. Metrodorus was anxious to know if h, 
observed faithfully all the rules of rhetoric; if h, 
concluded the different parts of his discourse by t 
telling phrase; if his delivery was as skilfully mod 
ulatcd as that of some actors, and if he lost h, 
voice at times, as if stifled by the ardor of hi| 
enthusiasm. He might have known that Chris 
tian orators in general, and Athanasius in particu 
lar, did not pique themselves on their resemblam i 
to rhetoricians ; they preferred simplicity to bom 
bast, and their homilies were only grave ami 
familiar discourses to their auditors. 

Metrodorus and his daughter had some difficult v 
in finding a place in St. Mark's Church, so gn at 
were the crowds that flocked thither to hear tlx 
holy deacon. With the Christians came mam 
pagans, who were allowed to remain until the dia 
missal of the catechumens, when only those rc 
mained who had been baptized and could assist at 
the celebration of the Sacred Mysteries. When 
they had sung the accustomed psalms, and had 
heard read the parts of the epistle and gospel 
marked for that Sunday, Athanasius appeared in 
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Hm .nnbon. To Thalia, he, at first, seemed in no 
i) ivmarkable. He was of medium height, very 
Hun, and slightly stooped; his features were fine 
|n<l delicate. Intelligence shone in his large eyes, 
In ivy eyebrows indicated the strength of his 
till, while his countenance expressed the sweetness 
mnl benevolence of his disposition. But when she 

I n rived his modest deportment, his grave and 
ji tic gestures, his clear and melodious voice, 

hi well-chosen and concise sentences, delivered, 
1 with the art of the rhetoricians, but with that 
It il< >i which springs from conviction, she under- 

il I what influence could be exercised over the 

Ullhiul by that orator who forgot himself, to think 
illy of the doctrine he was charged to teach. 
/Vthanasius, addressing himself first to the pa- 
i nr., traced rapidly the history of idolatry and 
innvrd its falsity. He established the spirituality 
1 the soul and its immortality; then, from the 
knowledge of the soul, he raised himself to the 
knowledge of God. 
M The soul may imbibe from the contemplation 
l material objects a just idea of God, for created 
Millies, disposed with admirable order and agree- 
Hti nt, are like letters revealing to us the Lord and 
n ,itor. They have, in some sort, a voice which 
r iks of Him. God, who is so good, and who so 
«"4 men, takes care of the souls He has created, 
by His nature He is invisible and intangible, as 

I I 1 n finitely surpasses all created substance, He has, 
» I lis word, so marvellously arranged all material 

'3* 
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nature, that although He cannot himself be seen b] 
men, Tic may, at least, be known to them by [J| 
works. We often know an artist by his worl 
even when we do not see himself. Thus it is that 
we recognize the genius of the sculptor Phidia 
in the perfection of his statues, though he himscll 
is absent. We see him in seeing them. God can 
not be perceived with the eyes of the body, bu| 
the world, which is His work, reveals to the c\ 
of the soul His creative power and infinite wisdom 
.... Who can contemplate the immense vault o| 
the heavens, the course of the sun and moon, thi 
revolutions of the other planets, their relations' and 
differences, and the invariable order which all ob 
serve, without being convinced that they have no| 
created themselves, that they are governed by Hiifl 
who created them ? Who can behold the sun risin 
at dawn; the moon dispensing her light; each d;i 
rising and increasing for a determinate time, by 
immutable law; the planets revolving in thcil 
orbits through space; the stars maintaining theli 
position in the firmament; yet not be convinced 
that He who has created all, has, with infinite wi 
dom, regulated the movements of all ? . . . . Since,' 
throughout the universe reigns order, and not con. 
fusion; since on no part thereof is there troubll 
and discord; since everything is disposed with n 
ularity and most perfect harmony, we are obli; i| 
to raise ourselves in thought to God, who hai 
brought together elements so numerous and ic) 
varied, and made all concur to the same end. Al 
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I hmIi God cannot be seen by us, nevertheless we 
1 , r.ily understand, following the order and con- 
.1 ..I things the most contrary, that they have 
Mime Creator, the same Master, the same Gov- 




' .... 



Mow does God govern the world?" asked St. 
Ih nusius. Answering himself, he said : 

In a choir composed of a great number of per- 
il . children, women, youths, old men, — one 
I. head presides and directs the chant, and while 
• h ,ings according to the nature of his voice, all 

rthc-r form an harmonious concert. In our 
i.lv, <>ur soul causes all our senses to act. It is 

I he impression of our soul that, in presence of 

I nhject, the eye sees, the ear hears, the hand 
I. ;, the nose smells, the taste enjoys, the feet 

ill In a great city, governed by the prince who 
liM.ll it, all the inhabitants feel his presence and 
his orders. Some cultivate the fields, others 
Mi iv water; these go to the Senate, those enter the 

I 1 h. The judge ascends his tribunal, the artizan 

1 his trade, the physician attends the sick, the 

II In tret erects buildings — all is done by the pres- 
11 Hid command of the prince. These are feeble 

, , of what goes on in the universe governed 

I I >i\ me intelligence. By the power and action of 
Word, who regulates all that exists, the heavens 
... iy .ih'' stars revolve, the sun illumines, the moon 
through her orbit, the winds blow, the lofty 
mil mis stand, the sea rolls, the fountains play, 
mi . . formed, he lives and dies The Om- 
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nipotcnt Word of God gives motion to and govern 
all th ings, and a host of others which wc cannol 
mention, since they are innumerable. He give 
light and life, and preserves the unity of the world 
Invisible forces arc subject to his action ; He is theii 
Creator. His providence gives them life and gov 
cms them. Through it our bodies grow; through 
it, also, the reasonable soul is endowed with intelli 
gence and activity. Thus the Word of God, by .1 
simple act of His power, puts in motion the visible 
and invisible forces/' 

Then Athanasius explained the mystery of th< 
Incarnation, and showed how, through love of US, 
the Word became flesh, and assumed our naturi 
fallen from primitive innocence. 

" To the Word it belonged to establish anew, free 
from corruption, that which was corrupted, and to 
save all that the Father desired to save. For, ai 
He is the Word of the Father elevated above all, 
He alone could restore all things, suffer for all, 
and represent us all near His Father. Behold why 
the Word, who is incorporeal, who is not united to 
matter nor subject to corruption, has come anion 
us, from whom He was not previously far removed, 
for no part of the world was free from His presence 
He existed with His Father and filled all spaa 
He came, then, because of His goodness to us, to 
show Himself in our midst. Seeing the whole 
human race perishing, overpowered by death and 
corruption; seeing that the sentence fulminated b) 
God condemned us to death, and desiring thai 
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ill.. whom He Himself had created should not be 
imycd, He took pity on our race and our in- 

• mtv. He assumed a body like to ours: it was 
lli will not only to be or to appear in a body, but 

1 .uiiicd our body; He assumed it pure and 
il in the womb of a virgin, in whom there 

• no spot or stain. Being omnipotent and the 
■ it or of all things, lie formed in the Virgin 

iIkt's womb a temple, that is, His own body, 

I using this as His instrument, He became man 
1 * Miir sakes, dwelt among us, and we beheld His 

»iv, -the glory of the only-begotten of the 

I .Hi 1. When He had taken a body like to ours, 

.11 men were subject to corruption and death, He 
ml His body to His Father, and delivered 
llmrclf to die for all men with infinite love. 

II ii« r all men are dead in Him, and the sentence 
|'i nniinced against men has been executed. It 

h msted all its strength on His divine body, and 

• mm..! attack men who have become His brethren. 
Min i has He drawn men forth from the corruption 

i which they were plunged. He has redeemed 
U mi from death to life by the body He assumed. 
1 1 ace of His resurrection has banished death 

• 1 \ . 1 from them, as fire consumes straw 

1 In human race would have perished, had not the 

I I --I God, Master and Redeemer of all, come to 
1 111 end to death." 

Uh.masius proved the divinity of Jesus Christ 
. v 1. wing the miracles He had operated during 
hlr, and by showing His triumph over death 
1 idolatry. 
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"Since our Saviour is risen, death is no Ion 
terrible. All who believe in Christ would rathol 
die than deny their faith; they know most certain 
that in dying they do not perish, but that tin 
shall live and become incorruptible in the resun 

tion Such is their contempt for death, thai 

they run to meet it with marvellous promptitudo, 
and become witnesses of the resurrection I 
which our Saviour has conquered death; c\ 
young children hasten to meet death. And no| 
men alone, but even women scorn death. Y< 
even women, who, first deceived by death, nov 
laugh at it as having neither strength nor powi > 
When a tyrant, vanquished by the legitimate kin,;, 
lies prostrate, bound hand and foot, all the passer 1 
by mock at him and no longer dread his ang i 
Now, our Saviour, on the cross, bound death ham| 
and foot, all Christians who pass by tread it und< | 
foot; they render testimony to Christ; they bra' 
death, and cry out in tones of triumph: 'O death, 
where is thy victory? O hell, where is thy stin 

"When did men begin to abandon idolatroii 
superstition, if not when the true God, the Divin 
Word, became man ? When did oracles cea 
Greece and throughout the world, if not after I 
had appeared in the world? When did the 
and heroes sung by the poets begin to be despi \ 
as common men, if not when our Lord had m.nl<i 
of His death a trophy by His resurrection, rendi • 
ing incorruptible the body He had assumed? \Yh< it 
were the fraud and fury of the demons contemn* >l 
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II imt since the Word, taking pity on man's weak- 
Hm\ appeared among us? When did the wis- 

I 'Hi of Greece become but folly, if not when the 
Be wisdom of God made Himself known to the 

•ild? Formerly, in every country, men adored 
hmIv idols; now that senseless worship is aban- 
Ui.d everywhere. They run to Christ, whom 
worship as God, and they arrive through 
hi to the knowledge of the Father whom they 
m v not. () prodigy more admirable still! formerly 

• li country had its idol, which was not adored 
l«M nnd its frontiers, and which, nevertheless, was 

11 < led as the Sovereign Lord of all things. Now 
Umi-.I alone is adored everywhere and by all 
HHi.ms; there are no limits to His worship. He 

• lone what impotent idols could not do ; He has 
mm i-d Himself to be accepted by the entire world. 

II 1 adored as God, and as the only God, and by 
1 are men brought to the knowledge of the 

In r " 

file people listened with religious attention to 
1 . • proofs of the divinity of Jesus Christ, ex- 
1 ■ «l with so much clearness and sublimity. Sud- 
l»nl\ the silence was broken. A female voice 
upted the orator and struck terror into the 

I III ul by the cry, — 

( hrist is not God! Christ is only the most 

♦ BCt of creatures ! " 

III. ilia's audacious exclamations produced incx- 
|m ,il)le confusion. The women near her recoiled 
M lienor, while the men indignantly pointed to her. 
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" Out with blasphemers from the holy place ! " 
" The sacred mysteries must not be given to tm 

dogs ! M 1 

u Let women keep silence in the church !" 

Mctrodorus, terrified at his daughter's boldn< 
and fearing that the people would fall on her will 
blind fury, extended his arms towards her as il i 
protect her. 

" Pardon her; it is my daughter! . . . She is do 
ranged." 

Thalia, proud of the tumult she had excited 
stood immovable, and, far from excusing her 
continued to brave! the crowd. 

"I defend the honor of Almighty God. Aril 
alone teaches the truth. . . . Arius alone should l 
believed." 

Athanasius commanded the deacon to dismi 
the catechumens, but the words of dismissal colli 
scarcely be heard amid the confused din. The < 
echumens, overwhelmed with consternation, v 
forth; the pagans followed, and formed into gr<ni| 
outside the church. Some applauded the youn 
girl's courage, others were indignant at her cflY. 
tery. Thalia was obstinate enough to wish to h 
main until the end of the Divine Mysteries, wlin || 
she would disturb by the scandal of her preseim 
but her father begged her to leave, and ahm 
dragged her away in spite of herself. As she pav,< ,| 
on, some young pagans followed her, either to M 
mire her beauty or to defend her should the (/Inn 
tians threaten to attack her; but she traversed (hi 
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• 1 w ith a slow and haughty step, and reached her 
buir.c without danger. 

When silence reigned again in the church, Atha- 

is concluded his discourse by conjuring the 

Im.iIiIuI not to allow themselves to be seduced by 
Id new heresy, and by exposing the manoeuvres 
1 Vrius. He made no allusion to what had just 
' wncd, but emotion gave to his voice an accent 
i h caused his audience to shudder. He spoke 
1 I lie heresiarch with eloquent indignation. 

Arius holds among his partisans the place of 

I us Christ; he is to them what Manichee is to 
Hi < et of the Manicheans. Instead of Moses and 

^Htr saints, they have funnel as chiefs, Sotades, for 
M Im.im the pagans themselves blush, and the daugh- 
ki of Ilerodias. Arius imitates the profligacy and 

• ll> inmate taste of that profane poet, in composing, 
like him, Thalias — that is, songs to be sung at 

! —and he has taken as his model that dan- 

II 11 «•, in leading himself the dance in mockery of 
in Divine Saviour, by the blasphemies he causes 

1 . he sung against Him. . . . Certainly, we have 
n 1 1 >n to be surprised that among so many ecclesi- 
1 In al authors who have composed treatises and 
, ■ .nounced homilies on the Old and New Testa- 
nts, we have never found any who published 
\ints or explained our mysteries by these kinds 
nl songs. The pagans themselves, who have had 
Mm restraint, have never employed them. The 
.1 ins alone sing them for amusement over their 
|hi| lies and glasses, and excite one another to 
14 
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laughter by the noise and tumult they make in 
their criminal dances. This admirable Arius, who 
proposes to his imitation nothing grave or majestii 
but openly declares he ignores all the examples ol 
virtuous men, draws from other heresies all thai 1 
most pernicious, and proposes as the object of In 
emulation only Sotades' shameless poems. Arm 
has thus revealed the softness of his effeminati 
soul and the corruption of his mind; for men, a< 
cording to the oracle of Wisdom, reveal the thoughtl 
of the mind by the words of the mouth." 

Theonas was inconsolable for having been tho 
involuntary cause of the scandal given by Thalia'* 
blasphemies. This, then, was his punishment fo| 
having thrown off his customary reserve. Din 
tressed at the inutility of his zeal, he related hum 
bly to Athanasius all he had done to influen. 
Thalia to come and hear him, in the hope tI1.1l 
she would be enlightened by his preaching. 

"Cease all communications with that haughty! 
young woman," said Athanasius. "The more ymi 
argue with her the more will you strengthen li. . 
obstinacy. Misfortune alone can draw her back hi 
the true faith." 

When Arius learned what had transpired in 
Mark's Church, he felicitated Thalia on havin 
given a public proof of her spirit of indcpui 
dence, but advised her to be more prudent In, 
the future. 

" We must concert measures very skilfully. I I.. 
synod convoked by the patriarch is about to op 
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Ui« ,uly nearly one hundred Egyptian bishops have 
11 lived at Alexandria. Athanasius will, most as- 
Hi. dly, paint me to them in the blackest colors. 
• <n daring interruption has, doubtless, deeply 

1 Minded his self-love, and he will avenge him- 

I! " 

< an you not count on numerous friends among 
llm bishops ? " 

llicy dare not declare for me. Were the synod 
In W held in another city they would, perhaps, be 

M • courageous, but here they will nearly all take 

Mi with the patriarch. There are, nevertheless, 
U\n bishops from Lybia who will not desert me; 
i ii what are two voices among a hundred ? " 
What is the synod going to do ? " 
1 1 will try to make me retract." 
Will you consent?" 
" Never." 
" W hat then?" 
I hen the synod will excommunicate me." 
And what will you do?" 
" I shall protest, and demand to be judged some- 
»ln re out of Egypt. I shall thus make a noise 
i time." 

Ili synod of Alexandria, presided over by the 

I iiu.ireh, was solemnly opened. Nearly one hun- 
I1.1I bishops from Lybia and Egypt took part 

II m iii. They summoned Arius and interrogated 

The hercsiarch denied none of his errors. 
II- il< < lared that he did not regard the Word as a 
1 Person equal to the Eather in all things, 
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but as a creature drawn forth from nonentity befon 
all others ; that Jesus Christ was not truly God, bul 
that one might give Mini that title because of Hil 
close relations with the Divinity. On h aring from 
his mouth propositions so contrary to Catholic do< 
trine concerning the Trinity of Divine Persons, and 
the Incarnation of the Word, the Fathers of th< 
synod pronounced excommunication against him 
They equally anathematized his partisans, whfl 
already formed a numerous sect, among whom 
were numbered seven deacons, an equal numbci 
of priests, and two Lybian bishops. Arius wal 
artful enough to cause himself to be pitied as .1 
victim unjustly condemned. With what apparent 
tranquillity and affected resignation did he commu 
nicate to the rhetorician and his daughter the resull 
of the deliberations of the Council of Alexandria | 

"Are you not afraid to receive an excommum 
catcd person into your house ? " 

" You shall ever be our friend," said Metrodoru . 

" And a great man ! " exclaimed Thalia. 

"They have, then, dared to condemn you?" 

"Athanasius urged them on. Who could havi 
thought that such a great number of venerable 
prelates would have allowed themselves to be led 
on by a young man ? I had on my side only two 
bishops from Lybia." 

" My poor friend, I sincerely pity you." 

" I am not to be pitied. It is written : 'Blessi { 
are they who suffer persecution for righteousm 
sake.' " 
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" Will you not preach any more in Baucalis ? " 
" Kntrance to the Church is forbidden me. But 
•hall hold secret assemblies. We shall teach 
"i l he dark what we cannot proclaim in open day/' 
" The entire city will be aroused on learning such 
Wickedness," said Thalia. " They will not calmly 
iillnvv their most eloquent orator to be silenced." 

Athanasius does not fear to irritate the numer- 
ous friends I have made among the people ; some 
• I >v he shall pay dear for his imprudence." 

Vrius's excommunication aroused in Thalia's 
h< m t spite, anger, hatred, and the most evil senti- 
11 Is. Her passion amounted almost to delirium, 
he felt herself personally humiliated by the con- 
l i n nation of one whose orthodoxy she had pub- 
I ly proclaimed in presence of his adversaries. 

Metrodorus judged the situation more coolly; he 
•I" ,uled entering on the road of error, and sought 
means of honorably withdrawing himself. 
" It may be, after all," said he to his daughter, 
thai Arius is wrong." 
'What! You also, father, will you abandon 
Ihui ? It is in misfortune, especially, that we must 
!• I.ulhful to our friends." 

" My house shall always be open to him ; but it 
ins to me that a hundred bishops would not 
h»tvr condemned his doctrines had they not been 
nliary to the teachings of the Catholic Church." 
I hose hundred bishops think themselves obliged 
I i« le w ith the patriarch, who is led by Athanasius. 

the sentence of the council may really express 
14* L 
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the faith of the Church, Arius must be judged on! 
of Egypt" 

" If one judgment after another might be called 
for, disputes would never end." 

" Let them condemn nobody, but leave every on< 
to his own opinion, and there would be no mon 
disputes/' 

11 1 low could the Church allow to be taught aa 
Christian doctrine that which is only person, 1 1 
opinion? — that which contradicts the truth re 
vealed by Jesus Christ?" 

"Athanasius is not the Church. So long a . 
Arius shall not have been condemned by the 
Bishop of Rome and a council composed oi 
bishops from all the provinces of the empire, wc 
must remain firmly attached to his system. Wc 
must require that Arius have full liberty to teach." 

Thalia's resentment did not confine itself to words. 
The partisans of Arius held secret assemblies to 
concert measures for avenging their chief, and pro 
yoking a great manifestation in his favor. It was 
decided that they should arouse the lower classes, 
and that two imposing processions — one of men, 
the other of women — should walk through tin 
most populous quarters of the city, complaining oi 
the injustice of the patriarch of Alexandria. Cai 
ponas was charged to organize the agitation among 
the workmen of the port and the idlers and loungei 
about public places, who welcome every tumult ;ih 
a distraction. But all his endeavors could mustel 
only a handful of men, who, trying to make «i 
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li noise as if they were ten thousand, with all 
II* I length of their lungs, re-echoed his cries of, 
\ 1 ins is innocent! " 

I he deliberations of the council were not free!" 
\\ < will protect Arius in spite of the patriarch!" 
Nevertheless, Corponas's procession, far from 
11 ing popular favor, would have only served to 
•Imw lidicule on Arius and his partisans, had not 
• 1. male fanatics, led on by Thalia, come to their 

by their number and enthusiasm. Never 

1 • I Alexandria, even during the most pompous 
1 of Isis, beheld in her streets such a multi- 
1 <»f women and young girls, whose ranks in- 
• t I'd the farther they advanced. The curious 
it Ik ii'd round them, the idle followed the disor- 
1 \\\ procession; the whole city seemed afoot. 
Mil every side rose shouts and cries from the 

• ii- n, which were taken up by the crowd, intox- 
I it • < I with its own disorder. 

Arius is the guide of our souls ! " 

I lis enemies are enemies of the true God ! " 

• We will not allow injustice to vanquish him ! " 
Mi- innumerable host of women halted before 

• V magistrate's dwelling, crying out: 
Protect Arius from the patriarch's tyranny!" 

I I is a judge's office to oppose injustice ! " 

1 Let Arius be left free to teach in the church 
Ml lluucalis!" 

I he magistrates hesitated in presence of such a 
m-i.il uprising. Some, wearied with the tumult, 
*. M IM it would be more simple to let everyone 
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teach his system in a city in which all religion! 
and every philosophy had their representatives, I 
others understood that, though Arius was free I 
leave the Christian community and combat its du|» 
mas, lie could not be free to remain a memli 
against its will. The Council had the right to rv 
communicate him, that is, to declare he was no Ion 
in the communion of faith with the Christians. \U 
was free to found a sect or a new religion, but h 
ought to be prevented from entering the Chun H 
wherein Jesus Christ, whose divinity he denied, w<t| 
adored as God. The Governor of Alexandria con 1 
think of no means of quelling the tumult, the pi in 
cipal actors in which were women, whose obstin.n 
would, he feared, lead to the effusion of blood wen 
he to employ armed force; he then concluded i 
leave them unmolested during the day, hoping 1 1 
at night they would disperse to their homes, .im| 
that there their delirium would be calmed. II 
long before nightfall the disturbance ceased, am| 
ceased at the bidding of one man. 

A word passes from mouth to mouth; the wholl 
city takes it up, Al ius is forgotten, the ranks of III 
double procession disperse, the women are ah 
doned by the crowd and forced to silence, the hull 
of the people wend their way to the southern \> 
of the city. 

" Who has arrived ? " demanded Thalia, irrital 
at seeing her manifestation in favor of Ariu 
suddenly ended. 

"The great solitary Anthony is here." 
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i minus to sec that extraordinary man, to whom 
•I. whole city flocked whenever he appeared, Tha- 
ludr the women disperse. She followed the 
I in the hope of getting near Anthony, but 
nlv thousands pressed around him. The pagans 

• 1 . Ives and their priests joined in the cry of 

• In istians : 

M We want to see the man of God ! " 

I Ins was the name which everybody gave him; 

w tried to touch the hem of his garment, per- 

i.ImI that a virtue came forth from him. The 
In 11 ics who accompanied him wished to disperse 
H . mwds that prevented his passage, but he said, 
1I1 1 1 tranquil countenance: 

I hey are not more numerous than the demons 
I. ^ii we combated on the mountain. " 
\\ hen he saw the immense crowds that sur- 
. m.i.I. (1 him on every side, he raised his hand to 
..1 u< r silence, and, in a clear and sonorous voice, 

I the following words, which even reached 

i's ear : 

1 What folly has taken possession of you, O in- 
I .1.. 1 »nts of Alexandria? Have you ever before 
wise men tumultuously following infatuated 
mi 1 ? Must an old man come to put you to the 
I. lor your conduct? Do not force me again to 
my mountain to reproach you for your light- 
Allow not yourselves to be deceived by the 
In ms of Arius or the intrigues of his partisans, 
i 1 .1 not to what that blasphemer dares to say of 
Word. The Son of God is not a creature; he 
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is the Wisdom of the Father. We cannot 
without impiety, that there was a time wherein 1 1 
did not exist. Have no communication with ll 
Arians, because there can be no alliance betw 
light and darkness. You are Christians, and 
adoring Christ you are in true piety and true > 
ligion, but the Arians, in saying that the Son i 
God is a creature, differ not from the pagans \ I 
adore the creature instead of the Creator. Hojj 
could you embrace error, when God has given j 
for your instruction in the true doctrine, an an 
of light, my dear son, the deacon Athanasius, \ I 
will be one day your patriarch. Hear him, 1 
him, defend him against his enemies." 

" Long live Athanasius, the apostle of Chri ' 
divinity ! " exclaimed a voice in the crowd. 

Immediately the people responded with i I 
of: 

" Arius is a blasphemer! " 

" Woe to those who divide the Church by schist 
and heresies." 

They brought to the holy solitary great numbi » 
of sick and possessed persons, on whom h< 
voked the name of Jesus Christ, and restored III 
to their parents, free from any disease. 

Thanksgivings rose on every side, and 
Christians and pagans conjured him not to I- u 
Alexandria again ; but in vain. 

" I have fulfilled my mission among you. I 
Spirit of God drew me out of my solitude, to 
proach you with your temporary wanderings. Y 
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« 'I not again unite with those who revolt against 
nitliority of the Council which condemned 
m .. You will confess the divinity of our Re- 
m«T. Have you not just been witnesses of the 

• 1 of I lis name ? If Jesus Christ were not God, 
il« "ild 1 have been able to cure the sick by in- 

111 ; on them His sacred name? I return to my 
•nil n'n. Do you remain in peace in your 

I he crowd, with religious respect, made way for 
l! « \<nerab!e man, and, followed by the solitaries 
l« • .Mcompanied liim, Anthony returned to his 
1!. After his departure the immense concourse 
I i" 1 < d, and the streets of Alexandria resounded 
■ <i!i Mies far different from those that had filled 
"i I" it a few hours previous. 

\nlhony says we must hear Athanasius ! Arius 
1 I'l.isphemer ! " 

Hi, ilia was confounded. That day, which was 
huvr been so glorious for Arius, had completed 
Hi . Instead of increasing the number of 

i j |ui!isans, it had emboldened his adversaries. 
\\\\\ had overthrown the plans of the sectaries and 
Imnm to himself all the people who had risen in 

• 11I Arius? An unknown old man, destitute 
'lurnce, with untrimmed beard, sunburnt face, 
iimcnls as miserable as those of the most 

M»n Stoic. By what right had that man, who 
' IK ilher wealth, science, nor power, spoken so 
!*!»mi 1l.1t ively to the people? And that multitude, 
"• Alius could not convince, had heard An- 
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thony with respect and obeyed him with pleasui 
u ( ) fickle populace ! 0 vile troupe ! " exclaimed I li 
lia, angrily. She forgot that Anthony was rccmi 
mended to the consideration of the people by tl 
merits, to which Arius could not pretend. In 
youth, Anthony had possessed great wealth, I 
entering one day into a church, just as the deu< 
was reading these words of the gospel, "If tlx 
wilt be perfect, sell what thou hast and give to th< 
poor," he, in his desire to attain perfection, liter, 
fulfilled the precept; sold all his goods, distrilmi 
the price among the poor, and retired into 
desert. There he had been favored by God will 
the gifts of prophecy and miracles. Arius had n 
given his wealth to the poor, neither had he \\\( 
power of working miracles; how then could I 
speak to the people with as much authority 
Anthony the solitary? 

But a still more painful humiliation awai! 
Thalia. Mimics and buffoons were then givin 
Alexandria, as well as in all the great cities ol 
empire, dramatic representations, which had nol 
ing in common with the tragedies of Sophocl< 
Euripides. They were gross buffooneries, full 
allusions to current events and daring person;iiii> 
The finest verses would not have been so amu nt| 
to the populace as those trifling comedies. I 
flocked to those representations, in which i 
mimics, who improvised at least half of their ft 
provoked their laughter by the most grotesqi:- 
tures and the boldest jests. About this time il 1 
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IhhI. known, by placards and public announce- 
... ills, that a new play would soon be produced, 
ihi.I. 1 the title of The Thalia of Tha/ias, the subject 
I • Arius's quarrel with the Christians. They 
1. not afraid to introduce into the scenes, 
and the rhetorician's daughter. The mimics 
Inij-ed to represent these two persons carried so 
■ ihrir study of resemblance that, on their appear- 
11. r, the spectators made the theatre resound with 
|l 11 shouts of pleasure and applause. 

The first to appear was Arius, conducted by Tha- 
ln, who uttered shrieks of grief. 

My father has lost his reason ; I come to con- 
ill the high priest of Osiris." 
lli. hicrophant appeared, and told Thalia that 
|(i 1 lather should be cured if he would but steal 
1. -mm the Christian temple their little god Logos. 

Aims and Thalia entered the Christian temple, 
mi. I when they came forth the young girl held in her 
It ins a little child. But the news having spread 

ng the Christians that the god Logos had been 

ttnlrn, they set out in quest of the thief. Arius 
1 I halia knew not what to do with their burden : 
wished to hide it in the temple of Jupiter, but 
||i. J .i icsts of that deity would not receive it. They 
l|. it'll it to the priests of Isis with no better suc- 
They were about to throw it into the Nile 
n they were met by the poet Sotades, half drunk. 
My daughter! my daughter!'' cried Sotades, 
uing Thalia, who fled from him, " 1 find you 
•1 1.1! Come to the arms of your father." 
>5 
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"Wretch/ 1 responded Arius, "this girl is mini 
and not yours." 

"Oh, I recognize her very well," continued S I 
ades. "Her name is Thalia; I am the father o| 
all Thalias." I 

Arius threatened him with a stick. 

"Help!" cried Sotades. "This old man is rob 
bing me of my daughter! " 

The Christians came; they found their Logo 1(1 
Thalia's arms. 

" This is the thief who has stolen our god ! " 

"This is he who has stolen my daughter!" en 
Sotades. 

He seized Thalia by the right hand; Arius grasj 
her left. She let Logos fall, and it broke into I 
thousand pieces. The Christians, indignant, fell o|J 
her with sticks, while Arius and Sotades vain 
tried to defend her. When she was dead they (1 
in terror. Sotades and Arius both wept over tlw 
young girl's corpse; then they both began to qual 
rel, and finally strangled each other. 

Such was the amusement which, during a month, 
delighted the citizens of Alexandria. 

Thalia was wounded to the heart by the auda< itj 
of the mimics who had dared to expose her I 
the laughter of the crowd; but what surprised In | 
most was that Arius, who had not been spared, I 
from testifying displeasure, rather seemed pleased 

"How can you endure with so much calmnes 
great an injury ?" 

"All that I desire is that they speak of me all 
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L doctrine. The mockeries of the mimics will 
„„, .ender me less celebrated than Athanas.us's 
.lives. It is necessary, above all, to make a 
, ■; nothing could be more injurious to my 

nisc than silence." 

Mocked at the theatre, excommunicated by the 
I hops, how can you live happy in Alexandria?" 
" ] do not intend to remain here." 
" Vou will leave us? " 

• My flight will be the beginning of my victory. 
I lull retire near a bishop more powerful than the 

i ilriarch." 
" Are you going to Rome? 

•• That would be imprudent. It is impossible to 
Lke a new opinion accepted by the Bishop of 
. ...me. I am going to Nicomedia, whose bishop, 
I usebius, is wholly devoted to my doctrine. He 
I protect me against the Councils. I know no 
... id more skilful and powerful." 
" Why cannot I follow you ? " 
•• It would be better for you to remain here. I 
„.,,! a devoted friend to inform me of all that 
|,.,ppens, favorable or unfavorable, to my cause in 
l , yp t Then, when Eusebius shall have pro- 
duced in my favor, it will be well to raise here 
lothcr disturbance against Athanasius." 
'• Rely upon the thirst for vengeance which con- 
me after all the humiliations to which I have 
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1. rn subjected." 

Before leaving Alexandria, Arius renewed his 
promise to Metrodorus to make him patriarch of 
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Antioch, when his party should have the ascend 
ancy, which, sa ; d he, would be before long. But I h 
rhe torician was daily becoming wiser, and could 
not, like Thalia, be blind to evidence — had it nol 
been for her obstinacy, he would have quitted thj 
Arian party; but she was the last link that bound 
his heart to earth, and he could not raise betwe. n 
her and himself an impassable barrier. A reason 
able number of persons assisted at his declam., 
tions, wherein, in order to avoid wounding any on( 
he prudently avoided declaring either for or again i 
Arianism. Nevertheless, it seemed to him that hi 
efforts to please everybody were not appreciated, 
and that he received but indifferent admiration, 
hence he regretted the sympathetic audience thai 
had flocked to hear him in the Rome of Gaul. 

" My daughter, should not we have been happici 
at Aries ? " asked he of Thalia on one occasion. 

" It was not I who urged you to come here." 

"Ah, 'could I but have foreseen the future ! " 

"Do not yield to discouragement. We shall 
both realize our dreams. To be worthy of fortum 
favors, we must bear uncomplainingly her trials." 

"My ambitious dreams are vanishing; I a-l 
nothing more of fortune." 

"And I shall ever ask a throne." 




CHAPTER VII. 

VICTORY. 

A RIUS had not exaggerated the aid which 
j \ Eusebius of Nicomedia would be able to give 
|n his doctrine. Arianism would have speedily 
ill (appeared, had not this bishop embraced it and 
• mployed, to the very end of his life, all his craft 
and influence in its favor. Eusebius of Nicomedia 
wis, in the fourth century, a finished type of the 
linhitious prelate and courtier. Already, nearly a 
ntury before the definite triumph of Christianity, 
when the Church and State were completely scpa- 
ul<\ when one could not seek the episcopate with- 
out being exposed to all the severity of persecu- 
ii, the public honors rendered to that office, as 
the highest religious dignity, had seduced more 
Hi m one vulgar ambitious mind. Men, such as 
of Samosata, had been known to make relig- 
ion the stepping-stone of their pride, attaining by 
Intrigue the episcopacy, and seeking in the most 
k red functions only the satisfaction of their self- 
love. When peace and liberty were given to the 
1 hurch, a great number of ambitious men aspired 
lu rcclesiastical dignities only to win an honorable 
nition in the world ; for, from the publication of 
IS* 173 
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Constantino's edict, the bishops were surround | 
with much greater honors and far less danger. 

Euscbius of Nicomedia was descended from ,i 
family connected by several alliances with the im 
perial house. Of a turbulent and domineers 
spirit, a character at once yielding and obstinat 
he was naturally eloquent, and possessed, in a ran 
degree, an aptitude for intrigue. Of this he g r 
the first proof by causing himself to be nominal- I 
bishop of Berytus, in Phenicia, without conformin 
to the ordinary rules of election. But he was tod 
desirous of acting a great part in the theatre of thl 
world, to remain long content with so unimportatlj 
a see as that of the little town of Berytus, now 
called Beyrouth. When the see of Nicomedia bfl 
came vacant, the faithful and clergy of that city 
were not free to give their suffrages in favor of jj 
priest most worthy by his knowledge and virtue 
of being raised to the episcopate. Thanks to tlx 
credit he enjoyed at the Eastern court, Eusebin , 
violating a second time the laws of ecclesiastic .il 
discipline, abandoned the humble church of Berytus 
to fill the episcopal chair of Nicomedia, one of the 
most important of the empire. Repulsed from 
Rome by that mysterious power which had re 
moved from there the Caesars, Diocletian had fixed 
his residence at Nicomedia, which city he rebuilt 
and embellished with a rapidity and magnificence 
of which the late transformation of Paris can give 
but a faint idea. 

" Here are palaces," says ^actantius, "there a 
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llirus ; here a mint, there an arsenal ; here a dwell- 
In for the empress and another for her daughter. 
I n at part of the city was thrown down all at 
, , and the inhabitants, with their wives and 
lllildren, had to fly, as if the city had been taken 
.issault. And when those edifices had been com- 
|tl< led at the ruin of provinces, the Emperor would 
uty: 'That is not good; let us make it another 
iy.' They would tear it down again, and the 
rrond building was not secure from a second 
llnnolition." 

History does not inform us who was the prefect 
fli.irgcd with the adorning of Nicomedia, neither 
u 1 , his name given to any boulevard. 

I icinius, the master of the East after his con- 
i|u« st of Maximian, usually resided at Nicomedia, 
Hid that city remained the second capital of the 
pmpire until Constantinc transformed Byzantium 
.M.l gave it his own name. Kuscbius, being near 
|hc Emperor and his sister Constantia, enjoying all 
liter privileges of a bishop at court, easily believed 
himself raised above all the other bishops of the 
I i t. Hence, to show he had a right to receive 
lnvorably all those whom the patriarch of Alexan- 
l.i.i had excluded from his communion, he invited 
Vrius to Nicomedia. Seconded by such a bishop, 
Wius persuaded himself that he might henceforth 
huggle with equal strength against Athanasius, 
mi.I oblige the patriarch to permit his entrance 
Ihto the Church. Eusebius made no distinction 
Ik I ween Arius's doctrines, but adopted all as if they 
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had been his own work. Their novelty attract* il 
him, and he saw therein a means of distinguish! 11 
himself from the other bishops, becoming the head 
of a party and ruling over the Church. The hen 
siarch and his protector concerted measures for in) 
posing their opinions on the Christian world. 

" So long as they allow themselves to be led bjj 
the sophisms of Athanasius they will not compn 
hend the originality of my theory." 

"A Council has condemned you," added Eus< 
bius ; " have yourself absolved by a Council." 

A man of deeds rather than of words, Eusebim 
hastened to convoke in council all the bishops ol 
Bithynia, who feared him too much to oppose In 
designs. They wrote to the patriarch of Alexatl 
dria, and the greater part of the bishops of Pal' 
tine and Asia Minor, demanding that the excoin 
munication pronounced against Arius and hi| 
adherents should be revoked, and that they should 
be received to communion; they wished that tin 
impunity granted to their persons should be ex 
tended even to their errors. When the patrian h 
of Alexandria saw the formidable activity display - d 
by the Arians in surprising the good faith of souk , 
and abusing the weakness of others, he opposed to 
them an activity still more marvellous. He dr< w 
up an account, which he caused to be signed by ill 
the bishops of Egypt and Cappadocia, and wrote, I n 
sides, more than a hundred letters, to be sent to tlx 
most distant provinces of the empire, wherein In 
acquainted the Christian world with the true state 1 \ 
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Hi. ,i flair, and related how the conduct of the Arians 
i<l obliged him to cut them off from the Church. 
I he holy doctrine of the apostles," said he, "is 
lit 1 nine food for their censure. They take up arms 
• in. ike war on Jesus Christ, His divinity, and the 
liable glory He possesses with His Father. They 
in to have no other end than to acquire reputa- 
| >n with the Jews and pagans, so much pains do 

liny take to advance their errors. They 

H.li .tvor, by every means, to excite the raillery 
i I he enemies of our religion, and daily foment 
1 1 list it seditions and persecutions. They fill the 
Inlmnals with the noise made by the miserable 
pitmen whom they have seduced, and render our 
Imly religion ridiculous by the agitation which they 
(•invoke by having the young women of their cabal 
, n,i<le backwards and forwards a hundred times 
lliiough the most public places. They cannot 
M.lure that any one should compare them with 
ancients, and they believe themselves equal to 
llm <• who have been our masters and teachers from 

infancy. ... If we believe them, they alone are 

I 1 . they alone are poor, they alone have found 
He true doctrine. They boast that to them alone 
huve the greatest mysteries been revealed, which 
h<i man could have discovered in any place soever 
Miiilcr the sun. Impious pride! extreme fury! 

I ihavagant vanity ! . . 

Anus was somewhat disconcerted by this letter, 
In w Kusebius showed it to him, and asked him- 

II !l what impression it would be likely to produce 

M 
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on Thalia, seeing that the female processions win 
she had so zealously directed were stigmatized I 
fore the whole world. The pagans laughed I 
them ; the Christians would be indignant. 

" In that letter," said he to the Bishop of Ni< 
media, "I recognize the inspiration of Athana m 
All our efforts will be fruitless so long as tl 
ardent defender of Christ's divinity shall not h;e 
been expelled from Alexandria." 

"We have opposed Council to Council," w 
plied Eusebius. "Wc must now have recourse I 
stronger means, by putting our doctrine under il 
protection of Licinius. He will soon be sole ma: i 
of the empire, and will oblige the Church to beli« 
what we believe." 

Eusebius was the first to have recourse to th 
temporal power against the spiritual authority, hu| 
his example has been followed by all heresies 
schisms. The triumph of Arius was, howcwi, 
that time, the last thought of Licinius, who aspir- 
to far different victories. Jealous of the supcrl 
ority of Constantine, in whom all the hopes 
the Christians centred, and whom they saluted 
their liberator, Licinius, already incapable of wi: 
administering the eastern provinces, dreamed i 
becoming sole master of the empire. His I 
defeat still galled him, and he wished by a new !< i| 
of arms to retrieve his tarnished glory. Feai 
Constantine as much as he hated him, he wen 
willingly have rid himself of him, but Constant m. 
guarded by the affection of his people, idolized 1 
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!• .uldicrs, feared not the poniard of the assas- 

W hile awaiting a favorable opportunity for de- 
11 mi; war, Licinius employed every secret means 
• .1 giving to his side the advantage of numbers in 
He roming struggle. He relied on the pagans, 
Iim were discontented at the liberty granted by his 
H il to the Christians, and his morals, as well as his 
I III i« ;d interests, led him to constitute himself the 
I 1 mler of the old Greco-Roman polytheism. 

Had Eusebius possessed, in the slightest degree, 
- nlnnents worthy of a bishop, he would have 
Mu .hcd to implore the protection of one who, in 
1 1 1' 1 to please the pagans, had publicly practised 
Mi il.it ry, and caused the effusion of Christian blood 
In many provinces subject to his dominion; for 
||i iiiius had published edicts of proscription, 
*linh, in several cities, were executed with atro- 
-11. cruelly. During this renewal of persecution, 
Iim h was not to be of long duration, the Christians 
iln • wed a courage worthy of the most illustrious 
mi n 1 \ i s. The recital of the deaths of the principal 
H« Inns passed from mouth to mouth; but what 
m the most admiration was the moving account 
I l In- Korty Martyrs of Sebaste. 
I he governor of that city, Agricola, unworthy to 
» u that name immortalized by Tacitus, summon- 
in the soldiers under his command, said to them : 
I have received from our Emperor, the divine 
1 iiiius, severe edicts, which I shall rigorously 
I'm! into execution. It is forbidden to any soldier 
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to exercise the Christian religion. If there be an 
among you who have abandoned the religion o| 
their forefathers, let them repent of their folly and 
adore, for the future, the gods — the protectors <>| 
the empire." 

When he had read Licinius's edict, forty soldi* - 
stepped forth from the ranks, and presented them 
selves before him. After having bowed their head 
with that respect due to their chief, they said : 

"We are Christians." 

"Adore the same gods as are adored by oU| 
divine Emperor, or I shall put you to death will) 
most frightful tortures." 

u We are Christians." 

u Let them be scourged to blood ! " 

The forty Christian soldiers underwent, withc>u| 
a murmur, the bloody flagellation. 

" Will you sacrifice now to Jupiter, the great ant 
good?" 1 

" We will remain faithful unto death to Him wll 
died for us/' 

"Tear their sides with iron hooks." 

It was done, and their blood flowed in stream 
upon the ground. 

" See the reward you reap for your obstina< \ 
said Agricola. " Renounce, then, those Chris! 
superstitions, and offer incense to our gods." 

" We look for no greater happiness than to sin <l 
our blood for Jesus Christ." 

" I will cause you to be burned alive." 

" We fear only the fire of hell." 
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Itv ;i refinement of cruelty, Agricola condemned 
Hi , mirageous combatants to the torture of cold. 
|| was the depth of winter, and the mountains 
bound Sebaste were covered with snow. Near the 
. ,11 stood a large pond, frozen so hard that hcavily- 
ii carriages could pass over it in safety. On 
• I,, pond the Governor ordered the forty soldiers 
|ii Ik: exposed, after being stripped of their gar- 
lic nls, and, the more severely to tempt them, he 
in ,-,1 warm baths to be placed near the pond. 
" When you are tired of bearing the cold for 

, Galilean," said the judge, "you may go to 

.1, warm bath. That will be a proof that you 
,, ;mze your folly, and arc willing to adore the 

of the empire." 
While our bodies are being frozen, the love of 
I ii . Christ will warm our hearts." 
I iuards were stationed around the pond to keep 
il, I) during the night. The holy martyrs divested 
|| uiselvcs of their garments, and stretched them- 
... Ives on the ice, with their eyes fixed on heaven. 

"Courage!" cried they to one another. "One 
in |,i of torments will purchase for us an eternity 
W ilclights. Lord, we are forty engaging in com- 
I it, i-rant that we may be forty crowned." 

Uu:ir limbs shivered, the blood froze in their 
ins, the pulsations of their hearts grew more 
iii.I more feeble. Their guards, moved with pity 
■ i llicir sufferings, urged them to yield. 
"Obey the Emperor's orders; come, enter into 

w arm bath." 
16 
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One of the forty, overcome by suffering, just 
he was about gathering with his brethren-in-anm 
the palm of martyrdom, left the pond and thn 
himself into the bath; no sooner had he done < 
than lie expired. 

A sentinel, standing by the bath, saw in tin 
heavens, angels holding over the martyrs foih 
crowns. "Why forty," said he, " since then ;n 
only thirty-nine? But the fortieth shall also I 
placed on a victorious brow." Throwing off lull 
clothes he placed himself on the ice, crying : "I, 
also, am a Christian ! " Thus were forty crowm I 

In the morning, the judge ordered their bod 
to be laid on wagons and carried to the fire to I 
burned to ashes. The executioners, perceivin 
that the youngest was still living, took pity mt| 
him and left him behind. But his mother, unaM 
to endure the thought that her son should thus ! 
deprived of the martyr's crown, took him in In i 
arms, and put him into the wagon, saying : " < ! 
my son, proceed with thy companions on ill 
blessed journey ; it shall not be said that thou well 
the last to present thyself before God ! " The 
of that heroic mother expired on his way to lli 
pile, and his body was burned with those of li 
martyr-companions ; part of their ashes was throv n 
into the river, but the rest was purchased of H 
executioners by the Christians. 

Eusebius of Nicomedia could not have b 
ignorant of the cruelties exercised against i 
Christians by order of Licinius, yet he dared In 
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uhr.it that Emperor to declare himself the pro- 
I i i of Arianism. Presenting himself in the 
iMmptuous palace built by Diocletian, yet enjoyed 
I | In in so short a time, he saw Licinius surrounded 
\*\ l.i lien women, idolatrous priests, diviners, sooth- 
in\ris f and magicians. Those representatives of 
hi ing paganism were predicting for him the most 
I . .ih. nit destiny if he would but reestablish idola- 
h , Hid abolish the Christian name, 

" You may declare war against Constantine, ,, said 
mm< ; "your sacrifices to Mithra assure you the 
lory." 

"Jupiter the Thunderer," said another, u will 
mi >h with his thunderbolts those who have over- 
Iht.iw n his altars." 

' I have watched the flight of birds, and have 
In |M cted the entrails of victims : all the signs are 
Ivorable." 

The Egyptian hierophants have evoked the in- 
^ftr gods, and have received oracles from the 
Hlpcrior: all predict a brilliant triumph." 

M < )lympus is not now divided as in the time of 
llt< Trojan war: Venus and Juno are leagued to- 
i ih.T against the impious Christians who insult 

M I sis and Osiris, Ormuz and Ahriman, Baal and 
\ Lute, all the gods of Egypt, Persia, and Phoeni- 
1 1 unite with the gods of Greece and Italy to pro- 
l« i the restorer of their worship." 

I i icbius joined his flattery to that of the diviners, 
i ..i I une-tellers, and idolatrous priests. 
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"Most powerful Emperor," said he to Licinin 
"heaven will grant you victory if you honor i 
Divinity under some name by which He is invol« il 
You need not persecute any form of worship prai 
tised in your empire, but may gradually mould .ill 
into one." 

44 Christians are too exclusive!" cried Licinim 
" I will not accept their God while they do not n 
ceive mine." 

"That is true; but the most enlightened am<>ii|| 
the Christians — and I flatter myself with bein; i»l 
their number — propose so to modify their religi< II 
that all others may be merged into it." 

"How will they do it?" 

"Very simply. All religions recognize one GcmI 
superior to all others. We agree with them lf| 
this : we adore one only God, all-powerful, eternal, i 
The difference is only in names. Him whom w#] 
call God, you name Zeus — that is, the principle 
life — or Jupiter; that is to say, God the Father. It 
suffices, for a mutual understanding, to cease till 
discussion on names." 

"But Neptune, Apollo, Mars, Juno, Diana, Cn< 
and all the other gods ? " 

"We may accept them by considering them << 
the divers names of creatures superior to manJ 
whom we call angels. The most perfect creatui 
is he whom we style the Word, the Son of Goil 
If you wish to call him Apollo or Mars, do 
until you come to recognize with us that the nam 
of Word or Son is more suitable and simple." 
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"It is not your worship that shocks me most, 
ill your morals always be so severe? Will 
feu always condemn pleasure? always preach 
brnance? " 

"Our morality is even more simple than our 
ina. Every man, we believe, is bound to do 
I the good of which he feels himself capable. 
, ittcr is the principle of evil. It does not depend 
hi us to have a material body; consequently, all 
lliat the material body desires and accomplishes 
Joes not depend on us." 

" That is a reasonable kind of Christianity. If 
this simplification is your own idea, I congratulate 
you. 

" The originator of this system is a Lybian priest 
1 illcd Al ius, whom I recommend to your kindness. 
He has been expelled from Alexandria for having 
Imight what I have just explained to your divinity." 

" We must make him bishop." * 

u It would be an excellent choice. He would 
luhor zealously for the conciliation of all forms of 

orship." 

" But there are many things in the organization 
-.1 Christianity which I should wish to modify." 

" Probably we could accept those modifications." 

"And, first, I would forbid the bishops to visit 
line another or to meet in council." 

M In fact, a bishop should never leave his flock: 
In docs not need his brethren's advice for its gov- 
ernment." 

" I will publish a decree forbidding women to 
16* 
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assist at the holy mysteries at the same time witj 
the men." 

u We might build separate churches for the worn* | 
and men : that would, perhaps, be more proper." 

" Why do you not hold your assemblies in thl 
Open air? Extensive plains are more suitable fo| 
the public worship of the Divinity than narrow 
temples." 

"What would hinder us, on certain festival da) 
from performing our religious rites in the open ail ' 

"I see we understand each other. I shall bi 
obliged to declare war against Constantine. If I 
be victorious — " 

11 You will be." J 

" I promise to make the whole world conform U 
your new Christianity. Let all those who are o| 
your mind declare for me and help me to triumph 
over my rival." 

" You may rely on our devotedness." 

It was not long before war was declared betweefl 
the rival emperors. Constantine, in a campaij fl 
against the Goths, pursued those barbarians throu lj 
Mcesia and Thrace, the boundaries of the two em 
pires. Licinius reproached his colleague with havi 1 1 
invaded his territory. Constantine replied that \\ 
would be much better for him to aid in repelling 
the incursions of barbarians than to spend his tinv 
in cowardly persecuting the Christians. Hostilit i 
were begun. 

The Empress Constantia was deeply grieved ; l 
the struggle would be fatal either to her husband o| 
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1 brother, whom she loved tenderly. Constan- 
tly had been generous after the battle of Cibalis, 
lull would he not be provoked by this new attack ? 
Ind should Licinius be victorious, what fate was 
v 1 ived for the liberator of the Christians? Euse- 
I us of Nicomedia was more assiduous than ever 
In laying his court to Constantia; for, being a pru- 
1 nl man, he was anxious to have a protector in 
fcvnr with Constantine should Licinius be betrayed 

• , lortunc. He advanced, to the best of his power, 
Hi- interests of his protector, but, at the same time, 
»• made no parade of his zeal, and concealed his 
1 ' -I , that he might not afterwards be compro- 

H < 'I. He exhorted all his friends to show their 
h iotism, saying how shameful it would be should 
!■ lust allow itself to be vanquished by the West 
jlc did not ask himself if it would not be yet more 
llmmeful should Christianity, represented by Con- 
1 -mine's army, be overthrown by paganism, rep- 

• • nted by the forces of Licinius. Blinded by 
personal interest, he offered prayers for the 

Humph of an idolatrous emperor, who had just 
published edicts of persecution against the Chris- 
|l ins, labored secretly to procure him soldiers, and 

• Mlployed spies to keep him informed of the movc- 
•" nls of Constantine's army. 

I lialia received from Arius the following letter: 

" < > dearest and most illustrious of my disciples, 
1 1. ii events are preparing for us. Thanks to the 
iderful skill of the Bishop of Nicomedia, we 
Imvi found in Licinius a zealous protector. He 
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is about to declare war against Constantine, who 
troops, in contempt of treaties, have invaded th| 
provinces of the empire under pretext of pursuin 
the* barbarians. This war, which will be formidfl 
ble, must not terrify us; it is necessary to the trl 
umph of our cause. If you hear it said that 
Licinius fights for the pagans, do not believe i| 
it is for us he combats. When Eusebius explain* I 
to him my system of the Word, he was struck with 
that simplification of Christian dogma, at once 
original and so clear, and was convinced that ni 
system alone, can bring the pagans to the know I 
edge of the true God, and lead to the religioil 
unity of the world. Hence, when victory shall 
have brought both the East and West under h 
sceptre, he will openly profess my doctrine, and 
will compel all the churches to accept it. Tlx II 
shall the pride of the Alexandrian patriarch In 
humbled, then shall Athanasius no longer disput< 
against me. I shall return in triumph to tin' 
Egypt from which I went forth excommunicated, 
It would be impossible to praise sufficiently tli 
reception given me by the Bishop of Nicomcdi.i 
no one could be more friendly and hospitable. I till 
he is a man of action who has no taste for poetl 
hence he does not appreciate, as much as I had i 
pected, the poem which bears your name, and wh 
is, assuredly, my masterpiece. I have not shown 
him two new canticles which I have composed, <>n 
for the washerwomen and the other for the curriru, 
in which I have expressed very concisely the fundi 
mental point of my doctrine. I will show them In 
you when Licinius's victory shall have afforded i 
the opportunity of seeing you. If you learn an 
thing respecting the movements of Constant m 
army, acquaint me of it. The decisive mo null 
for our cause is at hand, and we must displa) 
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drvotcdness. With all my heart I desire you may 
rnjoy the same health of body, the same peace of 
Riind, as Arius." 

I halia, in reading this letter, did not experience 
lh.it joy with which Arius had hoped it would i fi- 
ller. She was more deeply attached than 
vrr to his doctrines, and detested alike the pagans 
mil Christians, for both had humbled her. With 
nil the strength of indomitable pride, she longed 
fur the day that should behold Arius reentering 
Alexandria, escorted by the Emperor's soldiers, to 
Impose silence on the pagans and compel Atha- 
li 1 1 us, in turn, to fly from Egypt; but, at the same 
lime, she thought of Valerian, and dared not pray 
In 1 the success of Licinius. 

" Is it, then, possible," said she, "that my am- 
lillious dreams shall not be realized? Shall I never 
become empress? What will happen should Con- 
..1. inline be conqueror? He will reserve to him- 
11 II the supreme power, and even should he consent 
In hare, it would only be with his sons. What 
Will be the result should Constantine be overcome? 
Never would Licinius declare as Csesar one of his 

nerals. Ah ! did Valerian but serve the Emperor 
mI I he East the purple would assuredly be his. We 

nuiot ask him to abandon Constantine's flag; he 

mild prefer death to the dishonor of treason. Af- 
;iU, it is better as it is. If Licinius be victor, he 

III receive most favorably so gallant a commander, 
lliiinks to the support of Arius and the Bishop of 
Nn omedia." 
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While Thalia was thus a prey to the tortures | 
anxiety, she received a letter from Valerian. 

"I shall soon be nearer you, my dear Th.illi 
It is a month since I left the banks of the Rim, 
and I shall soon leave the plains of Thessaloni* 1 
where I am at present encamped, to direct 111 
march to the borders of the Heba. Please (. 
we shall soon meet on the banks of the Nile. Y. 
father, crowned with the laurels of eloquence, w 
allow me to present myself to him covered with 1 1 
laurels of war. May I also be free from dan m 1 
ous wounds. Up to the present, the enemy':, li 
which I have often even imprudently braved, I 
fellen only on my buckler, a happiness whi< 1 | 
doubtless owe to the fervent prayers you da 
address to Jesus Christ, our Redeemer and oiif 
God. 

"The days I have spent in Crispus's camp li.iv. 
been the most happy of those passed away f.m,i 
your joyful presence. This young prince is .>,, 
sessed of all his father's virtues, without any of l„ 
defects. It would be impossible to know In., 
without loving him. One feels that his youth 1.11 
have been spent under the guidance of his holy 
ancestress, the pious Empress Helena. The wh-.lu 
army is edified by the firmness of his faith, win. li 
he owes in a great measure to his master, the cel.-. 
brated Lactantius, whom Diocletian had called hi 
Nicomedia to teach rhetoric, and to whom Con 
stantinc confided the education of his eldest 
I thank heaven for having had the opportunity 
knowing Lactantius; he is here in the camp u,i„ 
Cnspus, who is unwilling to be separated from In 
master, because, as he says, he will always h., 
something to learn. There is no one at the pre s. „l 
time who speaks Latin more purely than he; hen 
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l». > been surnamed the Christian Cicero. Every 
Ivming Crispus invites the generals to his tent, 
Mi< \ r Lactar.tius reads to us some parts of a work 
III i . about to publish on the death of the Persecu- 

• i His words make us shudder, while we admire 
Hhw Cod, in His justice, punishes, at the moment 
Hi death, those tyrannical emperors who, during 
Hi 'i lives, have abused their power by condemn- 
bii: lo death the adorers of Jesus Christ. Licinius 
In dared to renew the cruelties of Galerius and 
M i simian. He shall be punished like them. I re- 
|mh r at the thought that I- shall fight in the fore- 
Hit ranks of the army that is marching against 
linn to accomplish the decrees of God's justice. 
I ntantius is engaged in a great work on Chris- 
iHiuty; it will be impossible for the pagans who 
M.mI it in good faith not to be converted to the 
1 pel. What sublime thoughts are contained in 
Mm . book, and in what magnificent terms are they 
*HjMcssed! Now, that the era of persecution is 

•i, the Christian spirit, after having reformed 
MMimers, will elevate eloquence and poesy, which 
|" • inism has so sadly degraded. Our writers will 
Iti ill new life into expiring arts, by causing them 
athe in a purer atmosphere. 

M We have also in the camp the poet Optatian, 
- !h> is much beloved by the young prince, and with 

n I have formed a sincere friendship. Notwith- 
i Hiding his talent, I do not think he will ever be- 

iiik famous, for he abuses his wonderful facility, 
hm«I loses his time in trials of strength, instead of 

piling to the higher fields of poesy. No one 

nld be more successful than he in the composi- 
tion of acrostics, anagrams, and verses which may 
Bread either from the right to the left, or from the 
i li lo the right. He composes very good enigmas, 

• In. h Lactantius excuses the more readily, because 
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in his youth he was accustomed to do so him • II 
How many times, after having supped, have w 
spent hours in trying to solve them ! These liter; iiy 
amusements distract us, for the moment, from (In 
labors and fatigues of war. Our campaign again I 
the Franks was most laborious. It is not ca 
conquer that warlike people. To do so requin 
continual vigilance and indomitable courage, 
the helm of government ever passes into a wcil 
hand, the Franks will pass the Rhine and establi 
themselves in Gaul. Animated by the example i i 
Crispus, we performed prodigies of valor, and coin 
pelled the Franks, though superior to us in nuin 
bers, to fly before us. They demanded peace, an<| 
instead of abusing our victory, we treated them 
enemies worthy of the Romans. With what | 
ternal pride did Constantine press Crispus to hi 
heart when he went to give an account of his In 
umph, and show him the spoils of the vanquish* i| 
enemy! The whole court was moved on hearin 
his recital, given with touching modesty. 'II 
haughty Fausta alone seemed to hear only wil 
vexation the son of Minervina, Constantine's In • 
wife. I fear very much that this jealous won. 
will never forgive Crispus for having, while 
so young, acquired so much glory and ni.nli 
himself so much beloved by a father who is 
justly proud of him. A medal has been stru.k 
to immortalize Crispus's victory over the Fran I 
On the face the young prince is represented hold in 
an eagle, the symbol of victory ; on the rev. 
ChristTscated, holding in his left hand a cross, win! 
his right is extended in the act of blessin;; ll 
world. Around the edge are the words, 'Clm 
the salvation and hope of the republic,' which <*#, 
presses the faith and gratitude of the prince and hi 
soldiers. 
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By the invocation of Christ we have conquered 
barbarians ; by the invocation of Christ we shall 
. iin|mT Jacinius. 

I 1 * Had it not been for the war which this cruel 
, . cciitor has so unjustly declared against Con- 
Lint inc. and which will put an end to his tyranny, 
I I, mild have returned to Gaul, of which Crispus has 
i ii appointed governor. But the prince is gone to 
Min ns, to take*" command of the fleet, and I have 
l „ obliged to come to Thessalonica, where the 
• hi istian army is encamped, awaiting the word of 
||r|urture. One hundred and twenty thousand in- 
quiry and ten thousand cavalry are to march on 

Wnanople, where Licinius has assembled his 
He prefers to await our attack, but he 

I. ,|| soon see what can be done by a valiant army, 
Iih 1 1 carries on its Labarum the Cross of our Sa- 
VI. mr. Pray, my dear Thalia, that our victory may 
ii..! \n: purchased too dearly, and that it may hasten 
Hi. moment of our happy reunion. 

" Valerian." 

| Ins letter did not diminish Thalia's anguish. 
||, ( struggle between her pride which attached her 
i i Arianism, and the love that bound her to Vale- 
lliin, became more and more bitter. 

lie still loves me tenderly/' said she; " but 
h .! will he do when he knows we arc no longer 
I ilm same faith? He adores Christ, and T do not 
..jjnize Him as my God. Will he renounce his 
i nr, or will he remain as obstinately attached to 
i I am determined to be to the truth? Nothing 
|h the world could induce me to deny what my 
B|Non has recognized as the truth. It is Vale- 
iii who must be convinced. He cannot give a 
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better proof of his love than by accepting m] 

belief/' ] 
Thalia was no longer Christian since she lm<] 
been ensnared by the sophisms of Arius ; she I'rlj 
not that the love of Jesus Christ enchains the 
with links at once so strong and sweet, that wom.m't 
love cannot break them. 

Valerian's letter gave the number of soldier^ 
about to march under Constantine's orders. Tlwi 
lia remembered that Arius had begged her to ;i 
quaint him with all that she might learn concernin 
the enemy. Should she reveal what Valerian h 
confided to her? She hesitated for a long tinir) 
but at length persuaded herself that everything v 
permissible that might further the good can 
Since she had betrayed her faith, could she l» 
faithful to her love? Hence she wrote to Ariul 
telling him the force that Constantine had at hl| 
disposal, and that the army was about to leave lint 
plains of Thessalonica to march on Adrianopl( 
This information Arius transmitted to the Bisli 
of Nicomedia, w r ho, in turn, communicated it In 
Licinius, to show how zealously he served hu 
interests. 

Licinius had assembled on the heights that ov< I 
looked Adrianople, one hundred and fifty thousand 
infantry and fifteen thousand cavalry, and havin 
so advantageous a position, he felt confident Im 
should be the victor were his rival to attack hi til 
Hut nothing could deter Constantine, who n 
solved to give battle, persuaded that the Cro • 1 
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I u, Christ would again assure to his army the 
Vnlory. lie formed a choice battalion, composed 
I ly of Christians, the flower of the army, and 
Iwmmandcd by Valerian ; to this battalion he en- 
led the Labarum, which was to be borne wher- 
1 the struggle was most bitter. When this 
1,1. led standard was carried before the ranks, the 
t..l.lirrs greeted it with shouts of joy, and begged 
|n Im- led to battle. 

Long live Christ! Long live our Emperor! 

\ h lory be ours ! " 

I icinius, surrounded by his pagan generals, his 
Iti.i ieians, diviners, pythonesses, and priests of the 
I.I . gods, whom he had summoned from the most 
I 1 1 I »rnted temples, made a mockery of Constan- 
cy's piety. 

M ( )f what help to him will be that figure of the 
I.I ii-t, on which was crucified that Jew whom they 
Imvc made their God? " 
[ M Constantine would be less daring, did he know 
Ml 1 he oracle recently delivered by the Pythian 
\\u)\\o : 

" When on its banks the Hebra shall behold 
A hundred thousand combatants appear, 
Then shall one master the world's sceptre hold ; 
Then, too, shall sacrilege fast disappear." 

II In a dream, I have seen the son of Constan- 
tly Chlorus pierced by the javelin of a Numidian 
I. •! .email. 

[ M Yesterday, an eagle hovered for a long time 
hv. i Adrianople; then suddenly swooping on a 
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crow flying from Constantino's camp, he tore it in 
pieces with his powerful talons." 

" To render the gods more favorable to us, lei U - 
immolate a hecatomb to Jupiter Victorious." 

During the night preceding the combat, Liciniu 
who represented paganism enthroned, on the < 
of its final struggle, went to a sacred grove sin 
rounded by his cortege of augurers, magicians, and 
hierophants. Innumerable torches lit up the seem 
and a hundred oxen were slain according to tlx 
ancient rites by the priests of Jupiter. When 1li< 
idolatrous sacrifice was over, Licinius, turning to 
wards his generals, said: 

M Friends and companions-in-arms, we have ron 
dered solemn homage to the gods of our forefathn 
The sacrilegious man we are about to fight again 1 
has insulted the divine protectors of the empin 
and despised the holy customs of our ancestoi 
He offers incense to a strange divinity, who 
shameful image is traced on his standard. It 1 
less against us than against the gods of the cm 
pire that he has taken up arms. Jupiter is abonl 
to punish him, and he has chosen us to be the in 
struments of his vengeance. Let us show the uni 
verse what can be done by Romans faithful to tin l 
worship, to their laws, and to the customs of thru 
ancestors." 

" Death to the traitor who has renounced f 
worship of our paternal gods to adore a crucifi< <| 
Jew!" exclaimed the generals, and their cry wan 
repeated by the tribunes and centurions. 
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■ •'Jupiter will fight for us!" 

" The West shall submit to Licinius!" 

Mir two armies were separated by the Hebra, 
ImiI < 'onstantine had discovered a ford which would 

• ihI<t easy the passage of the troops through the 

.mi. To deceive the enemy, he caused a bridge 

• l>< built at that point where attack seemed to be 
M»M .I difficult, and over this a part of the troops 

11 fhed. These were immediately attacked by 
M9 forces of Licinius, and the battalion that car- 
M««l die Labarum, although entirely surrounded, 
1 "i hi with superhuman courage. It seemed at 
1 'i 1I1 about to yield to force of numbers, and the 
*l nnlard-bcarcr recoiled as if to give the signal for 

• lH-.it, but Valerian, wresting it from his grasp, 
h«iir the Labarum forward, escaping unhurt amid 
I iliower of javelins. While these valiant com- 

• 'i nits were opposing, with heroic resistance, all 
Hi< enemy's efforts, Constantine ascended the 
llrbra, and, with the rest of his army, passed 

1 the ford. lie fell suddenly on the flank of 
I l« in ius, and the attack being wholly unexpected, 
I threw his ranks into disorder. The defence of 
bridge was abandoned, and the victorious shouts 
I 1 mstantine's troops rent the air, while the enemy 
1 m dismay. 

Licinius fled first to Byzantium and then to 

1 li.ihvdon. Constantine continued in pursuit and 

in»|iiished him in a second battle. Constantia, 

kii Mining the mediatrix between her brother and 

li • husband, by her tears, obtained the pardon 
17* 
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of Licinius, who made his submission to tl 
victorious Emperor. Thessalonica was assi n 
him as a place of residence; but, unable to rcsitf! 
himself to humiliation, he began again his nM 
lious intrigues. To put an end to his treason, < ■ n 
stantine ordered him to be strangled. In his ;m 
he decreed the same fate to the son of Liciniu . 
child of eleven years, who thus unjustly peri I 
a victim of his father's treason. Constantine, al.i I 
beholding the whole world subject to him, yield. i| 
to the terrible intoxication of absolute power. 

Eusebius of Nicomedia saw all his plans ov< i 
thrown by the defeat and death of Licinius, bu( H 
was not a man to be easily discouraged. He li.itf 1 
already ingratiated himself with Constantia, 
hoped, through her good offices, to find favor w 
the conqueror. He ought, it would seem, to liii 
shared the fate of Licinius, whose accomplice I 
had been, but his craft saved him. Constant iik, 
after his victory, resided first at Nicomedia, ,i 
Eusebius found his way into the court as easily H 
before : there was only a change of emperor, m\\ 
he flattered his new master as he had flattered il 
old. Constantine was well aware that Euschi 
had been his enemy; but his sister had disj 
him to pardon him, and the Bishop's powei 
adulation completed the conquest. 

After a short stay at Nicomedia, Constant 
went to Rome in triumph, but he did not a < 
the capitol to render thanks to the gods. 1 1 
greater number of the Eastern cities sent deputfl 
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1 , congratulate him on the victory that had rcn- 
flrcd him sole ruler of the empire. 

" My dear Metrodorus, would you like to go to 
|<miio?" asked Cleobulus, when there was question 
i,| the choice of the deputy for Alexandria. 

" What to do there?" 

"To harangue the Emperor in the name of our 
1 1 1 ■ ivincq." 

"Oh, yes, father," cried Thalia; "let us go to 
I . „ne. Let us leave this city where buffoons arc per- 

led to make a mockery of a defenceless woman, 

in.l where the new doctrine finds only enemies." 

" But I cannot go to Rome unless Alexandria 
1 1 se me as her delegate to the Emperor." 

"She will choose you; I can answer for that. 
I |, c honor was offered me, but nothing could be 
mi .re repugnant to my tastes. I was then entreated 
In name an orator whom I thought worthy of rep- 
r< ienting us at Rome, and I answered I knew of 

none but you." 

'• You are, in truth, a devoted friend." 

Metrodorus was, in fact, chosen to deliver at 
Koine, in the name of Egypt, the panegyric of the 
I mperor. Thalia forgot all her past vexations. 

" I shall see Rome, the city of grand memories, 
1 In Internal City! I shall be near an emperor, an 
nnpress. To reign in Rome, . . . what dream 

1,1 be more glorious? . . . Valerian will, doubt- 

I, ,s, be there. I long and yet I fear to meet him. 
lie will know that I am no longer of the same 
I ,,11. ; I shall see if he has still the same love." 




CHAPTER VIII. I 

CRISP US AND FAUSTA. 

WHEN Mctrodorus was chosen by his fellow 
citizens to congratulate Constantine'in tin n 
name, he gave himself up again to the dreams of am 
bition. Fortune was again smiling on him. Sin- 
offered him an opportunity of rendering himsell 
illustrious — it was his part to take advantage of it 
With what care did he compose his discourse] 
What efforts did he make to be worthy of his sub 
ject! As soon as he had composed a sentence, he 
delivered it aloud, the better to judge of its hai 
mony. When it grated on his ear, he would i< 
trench a word here, add another there, until tin- 
whole seemed perfectly harmonious. He delib 
erated long on the choice of an epithet, on thl 
means of replacing a common expression by an m 
genious periphrase, on the suitability of a quotation 
from Homer, an exclamation from Demosthenes, 
maxim from Plato. His ambition was to surpai 
in elegance all the other orators, and knowing thai 
Constantinc spoke Greek very well, he even hop< i 
to be praised, in turn, by him whose eulogy \\- 
should have pronounced. 

When Arius learned that Metrodorus was conn 
to Rome, he wrote to compliment him, and to ai 
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lint him with the condition of his affairs since 
tin defeat of Licinius. 

Do not think/' said he, "that we are discour- 
1 -I. Eusebius, whose skilful address I admire 
\\\n\r and more every day, has been able to ingra- 
himself with the new master of the world, and 
li"|M\s to use Constantine for the triumph of our 
1!". Irines,as he would have used Licinius. He has 
limned another intrigue, whose success will further 
hi lie earnestly begs you to be unsparing in 
111 praises of the Empress Fausta, if you wish her 
• • Mi ink you eloquent. She is the idol of the day. 
In- - use must be lavished on her. Eusebius is de- 
li hi eel at the empire she has already acquired over 
■hstantine, and thinks it will be easy to obtain 
1 \ Ihing through the daughter of Maximian Her- 
Ics. Rejoice ! " 

M< trodorus eagerly profited by the hint, and the 
• I" :y on Fausta was the most finished part of his 
li MMirse. lie compared the Empress in turn to 
nil I hat is most precious in the three natural king- 
1 in , to the greatest goddesses of Olympus, and 
I I lie angels who preside, under the orders of the 
I >nl, over the government of the celestial spheres; 
!»• l« lt confident that among so many compar- 
<i . there would be one, at least, which would 
h i her self-love. When he had finished his 
1 • mirse, he reviewed and corrected it. When, in 
I . he was satisfied with its matter and expres- 
< 11. lie and his daughter set out for Rome, accom- 
I'Hii. (I by their two slaves, whom they treated 
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with so much kindness that they felt no desire I 
freedom. 

They engaged apartments in a house in tlii 
neighborhood of the Quirinal Hill, and no sor- 
did Valerian hear of their arrival than he haste- 
to offer his services. With what joy did he li 
himself once again, as at Aries, in their companl 
and, in the hope of passing delightful hours wilM 
them, he thanked heaven for having granted In ... 
that meeting with Thalia sooner than he had cm 
pected. He perceived no change in her. Il<| 
majestic beauty had lost nothing of its brilliam 
her eyes had still the same ravishing glance; h 
voice the same melodious accents. But she seeim 
more serious than formerly; the smile hovered I 
frequently on her lips, and a slight shade of sadm 
passed at times over her beautiful features. I 
Valerian perceived not those tokens of secret .mn 
iety, and the very depth of his own happiness pfi 
vented him from suspecting that Thalia had .m|f 
secret trouble. He could not sufficiently admire I 
what a succession of unexpected events he had bi 
brought from the frontiers of Gaul, and she frd 
the shores of Egypt, to meet each other in R<»m. i 
and he loved to think that Providence prolyl •! 
his love, at the same time that it watched ovei ■ 
safety of the Roman empire. 

Metrodorus had not much difficulty in persuaillj 
Valerian to give them the details of his life sin< - 1 
day he had bid them adieu on board the vessel tM 
was to bear them to their native land. Tli.illif 
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)i. 11I throbbed more quickly when he related how, 

I 1 heir departure, Aries became insupportable to 
linn , but when he spoke of Rhodania, whose fca- 

had recalled her whose absence afflicted him, 
k|il (old how skilfully she wielded the chisel — 
«>\ving at the same time the cameo she had given 
Mil — she felt an emotion of jealousy. Might she 
m[ well fear a change in human affections — she 
pirn . affection for God was so sadly changed? 

I hi not she, who was so unfaithful to Jesus 
• In 1 i, dread lest Valerian should some day prove 
.s to her ? 

; Mul for the moment she could not doubt the 
1 . I ion of the young military tribune. To please 

lit • he related the most interesting episodes in his 
iip.ii-n against the Franks, and in the two battles 
hi against Licinius with a boldness which sue- 
. justified. lie related his conversations with 

I il.mtius and Optatian, and lauded the cour.ige, 

, inly of morals, and solid piety of the young 

I mi. «• Crispus. 
" I hope, dear Metrodorus, that you will know 

I I . .f our young prince. You would be charmed 
m Ins gracious manners, and you would, with me, 
II. ml him most accomplished." 

|)ues he appreciate eloquence more than war- 
w* usually do?" 
[" If he had no literary tastes, Lactantius, his 
!• 1, would not say he is his best work." 
Ii.'ii Valerian had given his account, with that 
• i. 1iM.11 which happiness inspires, he urged Thalia 
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to relate, in turn, what had befallen her since tin If 
separation. She felt that that was not the nnu 
ment for declaring she had abandoned the Catln 
Church to become the most active propagate I 
the doctrines of Arius. She had promised hu 
to tell everything to Valerian at the first moim 
of their interview, but that haughty couragi 
which she had given such proofs in the street . • I 
Alexandria, seemed suddenly to have deserted li-i, 
and she felt abashed before him, who was as Lull 
ful to God and his prince as to her whom h< I 
lieved worthy of his love. When she should li | 
made the fatal avowal, she should, perhaps, h;tv< I 
resign the sweetness of being so tenderly bcl<>\< I 
it would cost her too much to trouble now ill 
pure affection which appeared before her cloth 
with new charms, after the tedious days of sep.ii i 
tion. Hence she replied evasively to his question* 

"Our life has been calm and uniform. I 
felt but little of the war which has given Con I 
tine the empire of the East. The inhabitant 

Alexandria have no more agreeable amuse « 

than to hear the declamations of the rhetori< i 
or to discuss philosophical systems." 

" I have heard that there has been some conn 
tion raised by a new sophist, whose name is Ai 
I believe. It seems that this blasphemer iviicH 
the heresy of Paul of Samosata, and denies lM 
divinity of our Redeemer. Has he disturbed 
Egypt, as they say? Do you know him? I 
you heard him ? " 
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M I le is one of my father's friends/' 

M Really! You ought to know, then, if he is a 

• i rrous man." 

" We must not believe all that we hear/' replied 
I li.ilia, blushing. She felt that she was acting the 
(Mil of a coward by not telling her thoughts, or 
1 not speaking more openly in defence of Arius. 
Iliil she could not decide on making so promptly, 
m ilrclaration which might entail painful conse- 
|mi nces, and she wished, gradually, to prepare 
\ ih rian for a full acknowledgment. With a vio- 
1 nl effort to conceal her emotion, she added: 

" Mow often do phantoms, which seem terrible 
•I a distance, cease to frighten us when we get a 
• it view of them ! " 

What is the basis of Anus's doctrine ? " 
li would be difficult for me to explain it clearly. 
J only know that he teaches that God could not 
!• i\ «• created evil." 

" We all believe that." 

M And that the Word is above all creatures." 
" That is our faith also." 
" That there can be but one God." 
We say the same/' 

\"ou sec, then, that he is not so dangerous." 

Mrtrodorus began to feel anxious. Were Vale- 

1 m' ■ questions to become more precise, his daugh- 

\ 1 would be embarrassed how to answer him. He 

I- • h-iK'd to introduce a new subject. 

Before I deliver my discourse to the Emperor, 
18 
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I would be very glad, Valerian, to submit it to \ < >>» 
judgment." 

44 1 will hear it most willingly. It will remind in 
of the time when I used to applaud your declaitl I 
tions at the theatre of Aries." 

44 You will tell me your opinion candidly ? " 

11 1 esteem your talent too highly not to add, i! 
it seem necessary, criticism to eulogy." 

Metrodorus read his discourse with his u n.i| 
vehemence, attaching due value to each expression 
and pausing after those parts in which it seemed m 
him he had best succeeded. 

44 What do you think of it?" asked he, wilh 
self- satisfied air, when he had concluded. 

44 It is a fine specimen of eloquence, and I .nil 
confident the court will be charmed with it. I fin<{ 

therein your usual eloquence, your ingenious c 

parisons, your skilfully modulated phrases. I \vnil|| 
have preferred a little more simplicity, but this poii| 
pous style is perhaps more suitable when we addn * 
the Emperor. T shall make but two observation! j 
you do not mention Crispus, and you speak Id 
much of Fausta. Your eulogy on the Empress II 
very exaggerated." 

44 They say she loves praise." 

44 That is no reason why you should lavish it »»< 
her. Do you believe she deserves to be born- 
the clouds ? " 

44 Must we not flatter her, since it is she VI 
reigns and governs ? 99 

44 It is only too true that she has establish* 
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lyrr Constantine's mind an empire which we all 
Irplore. If I believed in magical operations, I 
biMild say she had given him to drink some philter 
prepared with diabolical aid. But it is not by ex- 
iting her pride by excessive praises, that we shall 
lounteract her fatal influence." 

"Another time, I will be more reserved; but it 
Would spoil my discourse, were I to retrench any- 
lliing from this passage on which I have bestowed 
(Miticular care." 

M Do me at least the favor of adding some few 
Lords in honor of Crispus. The Emperor will be 
mc more pleased the better you speak of his son." 
I u I will arrange two or three fine sentences. I 
niijdit compare him to the young Astyanax, the 
|nn of Hector, or Jonathan, the son of Saul — " 
["Compare him to any one you wish, but do 
Hot forget him. You would displease all those 
who have fought under him." 

When the deputies from the various provinces 
)iad arrived in Rome, the Emperor appointed a 
■gy on which to hear them. The orators, intro- 
llur.ed by a chamberlain, entered the grand hall of 
||ic imperial palace, where an imposing spectacle 
in. I their eyes. Constantino, vested with the im- 
hnial purple, was seated on a throne; on his left 
Mas his son Crispus, and on the right the Empress 
I hi ta, around whom were ranged her three young 
mm:;, Constantino, Constantius, and Constants. 

" I low sorry 1 am," thought Metrodorus, "that I 
never spoke of those three children. I might have 
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added a few words in honor of each. I Tow flat!' i 
their mother would be ! I may, perhaps, have i in- 
to repair my error, if I speak last" 

On the right and left of the imperial faini 
stood the court dignitaries, the officers of the tre;i 
ury, the Prctorian prefect, the generals and militar) 
tribunes. Valerian was lost amid the crowd. 1 V 
him stood Optatian, who, from time to time, whi 
pered in his ear some sarcasm on the embarras 
delivery of the orators. 

Metrodorus spoke last. He had not had timi 
to compose flattering sentences for each of Fan si i 
sons, but he had arranged one to compliment (hi 
three. Among the orators who preceded him, son 
felicitated Constantine on his having granted rcl 
ious liberty to the Christians; they displeased till 
Empress. Others expressed the hope that the pi 
tccting gods of Rome would not be abandon- .1 
and that the liberty accorded the new religio| 
would not impair the splendor of the ancient wo| 
ship; these displeased the Emperor. Metrodorill 
spoke neither of Christianity nor paganism. IN 
was there to compliment, and he did nothing cl 
Satisfaction was imprinted on every countenam 
as his laudatory phrases, closely entwined like till 
flowers of a garland, fell on the ear; nor did Coll 
stantine frown when, with many periphrases, 
orator told him he was more valiant than Ale: 
der, more prudent than Hannibal, more politicallj 
skilful than Caesar Augustus. As for the Ernpn 
she was enraptured. Never had such intoxicatin 
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,., ij'.c been lavished on her. Her delight was 
leased by the compliment addressed to her chil- 
n; but as Crispus was mentioned, she grew 
C.'and so visible was her discontent, that Metro- 
es deeply regretted his having acted on Vale- 
u's advice. 

. unstantine responded briefly, but in well-chosen 
m ;, to the provincial deputies. He thanked them 
the flattering words they had addressed to him, 
in, I ,-cassui-cd both pagans and Christians by guar- 
llilccing to both the same liberty. He added that 
( l.ristianity, after having been persecuted during 
II,,, , centuries, aspired not to become persecutor 

s turn, and that he would punish severely who- 

IV.-I-, under pretext of religion, should disturb the 
ii, ,, c of the empire. 

|'„ lore returning to his province each deputy re- 
live 1 from the Emperor a present worthy of his 

mfieence; but Mctrodorus was better treated, 

|M.i'.iiiuch as he was appointed court-orator and 
, ,., IU :d a large pension. Such an unlooked-for 
I, (| ,o r convinced him that he was the most elo- 
,,,„ ,. t man on earth: it should only have proved 
K |,im the power of flattery, for the Empress let 
i ,, know that it was her influence that had deter- 
Hun.-d Constantine to retain near them one who 
I so worthily praisgd them. When he learned 
K whom he was indebted for such a favor, he de- 
t \M,-A that his devotion to her interests should be 
mil .minded. 

Nor was Thalia less grateful. Thanks to her 
18* O 
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father's position, she thought she might spend sev 
eral years at Rome, and return to Egypt onl] 
when Al ius should have compelled those who li 
excommunicated him to receive him with honol 
To the Empress she owed the happiness of dwell in 
in the Eternal City near Valerian, whose offn ul 
duties retained him there. But what were her obll 
gations to the Bishop of Nicomedia, who had • 
opportunely advised her father not to forget thl 
Empress in his panegyric? He, too, had claims ofl 
her gratitude, and his benefits were enhanced b 
the fact that in him Arius's partisans placed ev< I 
hope. 

Now that Metrodorus and his daughter had tak< | 
up their abode in Rome, with no intention of ri 
turning to Egypt, Valerian sighed after the mom- n| 
that should unite him to Thalia in hymeneal bond 
and this desire he expressed with all the ardor 
an inflamed heart The rhetorician was too inn 
flattered to refuse his daughter to a friend of thl 
Emperor's son — a valiant soldier, for whom ev< 
one predicted a brilliant future. Thalia herself, 
although she would have wished her marriage d< 
ferred until Arius's triumph should be complel 
could not listen coldly to Valerian's earnest - II 
treaties for the consummation of his happinoj 
The approaching festival of Easter was appoint | 
for the betrothal, which was to precede their in.il 
riage by some months. 

Brighter days again shone on Valerian, ami 
seemed to him they would last forever, and Mini 
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nothing would disturb the serenity of his life. His 
[Mcalcst pleasure was to show to Thalia the mag- 
nificence of Rome, and, accompanied by her, to 
visit the famous monuments of the Eternal City. 
Alexandria was, indeed, the queen of Egypt, but 
How did she suffer in comparison with Rome, the 
queen of the world ! Thalia, whose sense of the 
beautiful was most acute, was struck dumb with* 
idmiration before the palaces of the emperors, the 
jfchs of Caracalla, the gardens of Eronton and 
>mpey, the pantheon of Agrippa, the theatre of 
rmanicus, Nero's circus, the porticos of Septa 
fft/nr, raised by Augustus, the SepHzontum of Scv- 
iis. He also showed her the funereal monuments 
m bordered the Appian Way, the tombs of Scipio 
|d Cecilia Metellus, Adrian's Mole, — which, later, 
bame the castle of St. Angelo, — and led her to 
In* amphitheatre of Vespasian, now called the 
Coliseum. A religious silence there reigned, 
where, twenty years previous, had resounded the 
I -iiii ,il shouts of the populace and the plaudits of 
Iht! more noble spectators. The arena was no 
longer empurpled by the impure blood of the glad- 
Iiilors or the sacred blood of the martyrs. The 
Id beasts no longer roared in their subterranean 

• 1 •< s, nor did a savage populace applaud the glad- 

• ilm-s whose swords laid the lions at their feet. No 
ore were heard the hymns of the Christian mar- 

Ivr; under the teeth of the leopard, nor the farewell 
In life of the gladinjprs, saying to Gesar, "We who 
about to die salute you." 
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"You arc aware," said Valerian, "that the ill 
numerable Jews led into slavery after the di 
struction of Jerusalem were employed in the con 
stmction of this amphitheatre, in which so many 
martyrs have been slain. The Roman empcroi 
thought that this colossal structure would att< i 
their victory over the Jews and Christians, but, I 
the very consummation of ages, it shall remind 
men of but one thing — the triumph of Christian it) 
The palaces of the Caesars shall be destroyed; tM 
amphitheatre of Vespasian shall remain. Even \% 
the end of time Christians will prostrate themselvi | 
with respect on this ground which has drunk till 
blood of the martyrs. Some day there will, doubt* 
less, be a cross planted in the middle of the arm | 
and no one will cross the amphitheatre withoul 
kneeling for a moment at its foot." 

Valerian also showed Thalia the cemeteries 
which the Christians had interred their <l 1 
and celebrated the Holy Mysteries during tin 
times of persecution, when those subterrunc.nl 
labyrinths were known only to the faithful, ai 
studiously concealed from the pagans. Now tin! 
liberty was given to the Church, public honor! 
were paid to the martyrs buried therein, and lh# 
faithful flocked to their tombs on the anniversarii | 
of their deaths. A calendar had been arranged | 
indicate to the faithful to what cemetery they shotil 
carry each day the tribute of their piety, and will 
glorious remains they should venerate. Con mi 
dious entrances and staircases rendered more i I 
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In t lie Christians of the fourth century the pilgrim- 
^mt to the tombs of the martyrs interred in the 
1 1 1 1 1 combs. Above the entrance of the greater 
number of the cemeteries a basilica was erected in 
I ■nor of the most illustrious martyr whose relics 
|i posed therein. 

M These cemeteries," said Valerian, M are the 
ininpletion of the lesson begun by Vespasian's 
imphithcatre. Who has vanquished the world, 
llir persecutors or the martyrs ? The doctrine of 
llmse who died for Jesus Christ is propagated to 
lli< < nds of the earth, despite the edicts of Nero 
mihI Galerius. Those Christians who yielded up 
llirir lives in defence of their faith shall be eternally 
honored, while the names of their murderers shall 
I- forever execrated. In a few years, the ashes of 
llio\<: earthly rulers who leagued together against 
bud and his Christ shall be sought for in vain, 
*lnlr the relics of the martyrs, enshrined in gold 
mi. I precious stones, shall be exposed to the vener- 
ftlmn of the faithful." 

I hese pious sentiments, which Valerian could not 
• Main, when he beheld in the last monuments of 
|Mi;.m Rome and the first monuments of Christian 
I miiu: a proof of the omnipotence and divinity of 
I ir; Christ, awoke in Thalia no responsive enthu- 

0 1 ,in. At first he did not remark the difference in 
lln 11 sentiments, but gradually his walks with Tha- 

1 - 1I1 rough Rome became less frequent New 
i 'jii.iintances, of whom she spoke not to him, 
1 !■ iinicd her attention, and frequently she seemed 
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preoccupied and replied to him with evident <l 
traction. She must have some secret which 
either would not or could not confide to him. I In 
remembered with what vivacity she had defni.l I { 
Arms, and painful suspicions entered into his n 
in spite of his efforts to dismiss them. 

One day, as Thalia was leaving her hou 
stranger addressed her: 

"Arius and the Bishop of Nicomedia pi < • n| 
their regards to the learned daughter of the rhrtdj 
rician Metrodorus." 

" How do you know me, and what message li i 
you for me ? 99 asked Thalia, in astonishment. 

" Arius has in Rome a certain number of dcvnti i| 
adherents, but none more ardent than I, whom tin y 
recognize as their head." 

" Your name ? " I 

" Artemon." 

"Were you in Egypt when Arius taught llirif 
the true Christian system ? M 

"I have never left Rome, where I continue flif 
school founded by Thcodotus of Byzantium, .in 
Artemon. We arc a considerable number. Win* 
we learned that Arius had developed in Egypt I 
doctrine conformable to ours, we entered into nm 
tual relations with him and his protector, the Bi Jhm 
of Nicomedia. Euscbius informed us that you wi 
at Rome, and advised us to associate you in <>ilfl 
efforts, saying that there was no other person w htf 
could be of such great help." 

"I shall be pleased, most assuredly, to com nun 
here the work I began in Egypt." 
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" The Empress will recompense you for whatever 
) nu may do for us." 

' What ! you are protected by my benefactress ? " 

" We serve her interests ; she serves ours." 

" I ask only the power of being useful to you." 

"We are about to hold one of our meetings; 
bill you assist at it? " 

" Most willingly." 

Attcmon conducted Thalia to a spacious house 
Ittnlt at the foot of Mount Coelius, where they found 
nl m »ul one hundred persons, the minority of whom 
ty< re women, assembled in the triclinium or dining- 
rnmn, transformed, for the time, into an assembly- 
friiom. 

"Hehold!" said Artemon, "the learned young 
tynmun to whom Arius has dedicated his famous 
norm, in which we have found, in regard to the 
Timity, a doctrine so conformable to that of our 
lei >>. 

I halia was immediately welcomed with every 
t"l en of admiration. She then related briefly the 
In-, lory of Arius, his struggle against the patriarch 
Mini his deacon Athanasius, and his condemnation 
my the Council of Alexandria. 

"Since you have had the advantage of being 
pttructcd by Arius himself," said one of the as- 
HM.mts, 44 help me to convince this adorer of the 
I unity who cannot comprehend my reasoning." 

" I comprehend still less the system of Arius, 
frln > makes a creature the Creator of the world 
Milder the pretext that matter is the principle of 

I Ml 
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"You cannot remain among us if, after havin 
made profession of our doctrine, you go and « 
suit the Catholics." 

" I only wish to be enlightened/' 

"Listen, then, to my arguments. Either Chrl • 
is God or He is man. Now He is man since \\{ 
was born of Mary, and is visible; hence Ih \ 
not God. Who does not know that God is m 
visible?" ] 

" Your reasoning is not logical. You make onl 
two suppositions, while you should make thin 
You say: 'Either Christ is God or He is man 
You should add, or He is both God and man." 

" If He is God He cannot be man, and if 1 1. | 
man He cannot be God." 

" That is what I want proved. Show me clear! 
that it is impossible for the Divine nature to unil 
itself to the human nature." 

"Cease your discussions," interrupted Artemofl 
"Here is Corvinus, grand chamberlain to tl 
Empress." 

Amid profound silence, Corvinus entered til 
hall. He was a man tall in stature, crafty in lool 
one whose countenance was the index of a l>,i 
and perfidious soul. 

" Let us begin our deliberations," said Artcn 

"There are no false brethren present, and I wi l| 
to tell you the news written me by the Bishop 
Nicomedia. If our doctrines make little proj;n 
in Rome, it is far different in the East, — Kjjyj 
Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor are won ov< i I 
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system of Arius, which, as you know, differs 
iv little from ours. Hence, when we shall have 
lh< support of the head of the State, no one will 
l.n« to believe in three Divine persons. Her eter- 
t lie Empress, asks only to protect us openly." 
I lerc Corvinus bent his head in token of assent. 
When the most glorious and august Maximina 
1 msta shall be on the throne, Constantine will 
• 1 our efforts for the simplification of Chris- 
111 My. But we have a formidable enemy in the 
- .on of his son Crispus, who, should he ever 

1 ic emperor, will assuredly persecute those 

aim will not, like him, recognize the Divinity of 
■ in 1 I. For the interest of the cause in which we 
mgaged, Crispus must not be suffered to reign. 
Ni»w is the time to act. All will be lost should 
« nitstantine associate his son in the government 
ttl I he empire." 

Let us try to rouse the people against him," 
<l «i voice. 

I s it forbidden to strike with a poniard an enemy 
1 I Ihe truth?" asked another. 
u IJctter bribe one of his slaves to poison him," 

sled a third. 
I orvinus then spoke: 

I hope that in a short time we shall have noth- 
• !o fear from Crispus. Do not ask me how or 
h\ whom we shall be rid of the chief obstacle to 
• mi designs. Swear only that you are ready even 
lie for the Empress and her children." 
" We swear! We swear! " cried all those present. 
19 
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"Let no one forget his oath when the deem 

moment arrives/ 1 

Artemon inquired if the doctrine which deni< 
the Incarnation of the Word had made any pro ,i I 
in Rome since their last meeting, and each relal 
his efforts to make proselytes. 

41 We should succeed more readily," said on 
"if all those who deny the truth understood on. I 
another; but the Patripassians and Sabellians pi 
tend that they could not call themselves Christian 
did they not admit Christ's divinity." I 

" Let us address ourselves, by preference, to till 
Jews and pagans," replied Artemon. "As our s\ I 
tern is more simple than that of the Catholics, tin 
will accept it more readily." 

" I am truly astonished that, notwithstanding I In 
simplicity of our system, we make so few com < i j 
sions among the Jews and pagans, while the Cat li 
olics win so many, although they require them i 
believe dogmas contrary to reason." 

After a short deliberation on the means to l>< 
employed in combating more successfully the do! 
trine of three persons in one God, the assembl) 
dispersed. Artemon accompanied Thalia home. 

"Who are those Patripassians and Sabellian , j 
asked she, "of whom you have been speaking?" I 
"Rome is the centre of all systems," repliol I 
Artemon. "All those who, during the last ecu I 
tury, have tried to substitute for the theory of th I 
Trinity of the Divine Persons, or the Economy m I 
God, that of the absolute Unity, or the Monarch) 
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luvr come to expose their doctrine in Rome. 
I h. y are divided into two great schools. Some, to 
il, hoy radically the theory of the Trinity, regard 
nnly as man Jesus Christ, whom the Catholics 
. tore as the Incarnate Word. This is the system 
11I I heodotus of Byzantium, of my master Artemon, 
mm* I of Arius. Others have devised another means 
hi doing away with the theory of the Trinity. 
I hey admit that Jesus Christ is both God and man, 
hut they add that He is none other than the Father 
Who became incarnate and suffered for us. Hence 
Hi. v are called Patripassians, because they attribute 
Id the Father the Incarnation and Redemption. 
I his is the system of Praxeas, who came from Asia 
Minor to Rome, and of Noetus of Smyrna, whose 
ilisriples have introduced his doctrine here. There 
h Ibis point of resemblance between our system 
.u.I theirs: we both reject the Trinity, but with this 
ilfcrence — they regard Jesus Christ as God, we 
k on Him as mere man. Sabellius has completed 
c system of Praxeas and Noetus, who did not 
.iicern themselves about the Holy Ghost. The 
kree Divine Persons are to him only three differ- 
. ni and successive manifestations of the Divinity. 
I he Monad in developing itself is become 
Friad.' Such is his principal maxim. 'God/ 
,vs he, 'is first developed in the world: then He 
I he Father. He manifested Himself in human- 
then He is the Son. Finally, He mani- 
||lted Himself in the Church: then He is the 
I Inly Ghost/ " 
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"The system is ingenious, but too subtle, too 
complicated." 

"You are right; hold to what you have be< (1 
taught by Anus." 

After she returned home, Thalia could not, with 
out anxiety, think of the assembly in which she had 
taken part. Those defenders of a doctrine like thai 
of Arius had all the appearance of conspiratoi 
Thalia had no love for Crispus, but she trembled ;il 
the thought that a fanatic was capable of stabbin 
or poisoning him. What had the Empress's chain 
berlain meant by saying that they should sooil 
have nothing more to fear? She was anxious 1 
know what fate hung over Crispus; but how wax 
she to know the future? Why was she not mu 
conversant with the magical arts employed in 
Egypt by Jamblicius and Porphyrus ? She dareil 
not offer theurgical sacrifices. That would be idol 
atry. Besides, it was only after long-continu -I 
exercises that the good genii gave their respon < 
She remembered the saying of Jamblicius: "<>n. 
divinity, whose name has been forgotten, or i 
whom one has failed to offer the stone, herb, o| 
perfume that he likes, causes the failure of (In 
sacrifice;" and she felt she was not sufficicnll) 
initiated into the mysteries of theurgy. But li i 
slave, perhaps, knew how to evoke the inferior m 
evil genii and make them reveal the secrets n| 
futurity. She interrogated Baucis. 

"Did you never learn from some magician m 
Egypt the art of evocation ? M 
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"No; I cannot make the demons speak, but I 
1 m compose philters of mandragora and valerian, 
md make talismans out of dried toads and the 
Mood of a black dog." 

" Could you tell me what will happen in a few 
iliys or months to a person whose life is menaced 
by some great danger?" 

11 My talent does not extend so far. I cannot 
-1 trace the magic square; but I can bring you 
in Egyptian who knows all the arts and secrets 
»1 magic. She evokes the dead, causes spectres to 
ippear, renders people invisible, and can transform 
Rirn into wolves." 

" Where does she live ?" 

" In a frightful hovel in the Suburra." 

" i low do you know her? " 

u 1 went to her house with a slave who belonged 
l*i my former master." 

" What did you want with her? " 

" I wanted to know when I should be free." 
What did she tell you?" 

'When a vessel sailing from Bithynia to Egypt 
ilwll see a Muse cast herself into the waves." 

" That is not very clear. No matter, we will go 
• your sorceress." 

I he house to which Baucis conducted Thalia was 
hy far the darkest and most dilapidated of those 
► ln<:h stood in the quarter of the Suburra. The 
Hhh, clothed in rags, with wrinkled features and 

inly white hair, was more hideous in appearance 

Mmii that Canidia whose witchcraft Horace has de- 
19* 
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scribed. Scattered around her hovel were h 
ments of dried bones, venomous plants, w;i 
figures, and plates of brass covered with mj 
rious signs. 

"What do you want?" asked she of Thalia, v\ 
a glance and tone that made her shudder. 

" I want to learn from you the fate reserved foi | 
person in whom I am interested." 

"The demons do not answer those who have w 
propitiated them by some offering/' 

Thalia threw a piece of money on a stone 1 V 
something like the family-altar of the Romans. 

"Among those waxen figures is there any ll><i 
recalls the features of the person about whom \ - • 
inquire ? 99 

" His image is on that piece of money." 

" Ha ! ha ! the son of the Emperor who prose ril i 
the worship of our gods! You wish, perhaps, 1 
win the love of this Christian who hates the 
mons ? " 

" I shall never love him, and would despise Itli 
love; but I desire to know what fate awaits him " 

The sorceress traced a circle around her, kill* <l • 
black hen upon the altar, wrote on a fragmeni i 
papyrus the name of Crispus and several hiei 
glyphic characters. She kindled a fire of ivy 1 1 
and cypress-branches, and burned the papyri! s I 
fore a mirror of polished steel, like the moon's dm 
naming, at the same time, the thirty-six genii, u In 
according to the Egyptians, presided over the 
diac. Then through her cave resounded a moiini 
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i l roan, followed by a murmur like the confused 

use of syllables pronounced in a low voice/' 
■ "Tryphon is powerful, and what he predicts will 
|„ accomplished," said the witch. " Have you not 
hi'.ird his oracle ? " 

" We did not catch all the words." 

" The profane cannot understand the language of 
lit.' demons of the air, the waters, and the infernal 
nhysses. Hear what Tryphon predicts of the son 
nl that hateful Emperor who protects the Chris- 
li.ms : The fatal stroke that shall end his life shall be 

m by a beloved hand" 

14 What does that mean ? " 

u Woe to me should I dare to interpret the words 
.,1 ihe spirit who has responded to my incantations." 
Thalia left the witch's hut more agitated than 

he had entered it. If the oracle were true, Cris- 
hus must perish ! A plot was formed against him. 
I '.lit whose was the cherished hand that would 

hike? Among the young prince's friends, who 
was capable of playing the traitor? Assuredly not 
Valerian. Thalia was tempted to reveal all that 
*|,r had heard in the assembly. But how could 

he divulge a secret which compromised so many 
,n 1 sons, nay, even the Empress herself! In being 
present, had she not bound herself to silence? 
Ilcsides, if Crispus's death would hasten the tri- 
umph of Arius, she ought not to do anything to 
pic vent it. She resolved to await events; they 
Were not slow in coming. 

If Constantino reigned absolute master over the 
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world, Fausta was Empress of the heart of Con 
Stantine. But Crispus was a drawback on the ful 
ness of her joy. His brilliant qualities, his reo fll 
victories, were sufficient causes for her hate, and 
she trembled lest the son of Minervina should l>. 
one day an associate in the empire, and, it mighl 
be, sole heir of the supreme power. What, thcn ( 
would be the lot of the three children she had 
given to Constantine? They would, doubtless, bi 
no better treated than the sons of the second will 
of Constantius Chlorus, whom Helena's son had 
never raised to the throne. Fausta knew but ol 
one means of securing the throne to her sons — th- 
death of Crispus, and this she had sworn to com 
pass. Corvinus was the accomplice of her hati 
and barbarity, and he had obtained from the wit< \\ 
whom Thalia had visited, a poison that would dr. 
patch him. But in this they failed; for as Crisp-.i 
was about raising the cup containing the poison i ■ 
his lips, it fell from his hand and was broken into 
fragments. He dared not himself become tin 
prince's assassin, and he feared to employ the aid 
of another, lest he should be betrayed. But till 
sorceress gave him an advice truly diabolical. 

" Constantine/' said she, " is so deeply enani I 

of the Empress that he would be capable of an) 
thing in a fit of jealousy. Let her persuade him 
that Crispus is inflamed with criminal desires, and 
has dared to declare them to her." 

The blood of Maximian Hercules flowed not [| 
vain in Fausta's veins, and she was fully capabll 
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11I playing so detestable a part, in order to arouse 
1 imstantine's hatred against his son. 

" T implore you, for the sake of my honor and 
>nurs," said she to the Emperor, " to prevent Cris- 
Jms from seeing me." 

"It seems to me, however, that you need not 
|i .u his hatred." 

M I fear nothing from his hatred, but I fear cvery- 
lliing from his love." 

11 What do I hear ? What do you say ? " 
f 14 Do not force me to explain myself more fully,but 
Understand that I wish neither to see nor hear him." 
: Constantino, out of himself with rage, ran through 
.ill the halls of the imperial palace vainly seeking 
on ; when he returned to the Empress's apart- 
in< nt he found him there. Ignorant of the horrible 
In! 1 igue of which he was to be the victim, the prince, 
¥ Im, in his noble candor, could not bear to be hated 
liy his stepmother, had come to implore her to par- 
ilnii his involuntary wrongs, and treat him like one 
Ml her own children. 

H What have I done that you detest me ? " he 

I <<1. 

M You look on me as a stranger." 

* Do not believe it. I love you as if you were 

))\\ mother, and I would be only too happy if you 

mild deign to accept my love." 

M No, I cannot love you, I will never love you," 

1 1 Fausta, hearing a step which she well knew. 

t onstantine heard the last words of his son and 

lie Empress. Tearing away the curtain which 

P 
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enclosed the apartment, he beheld Crispus kno< I 
ing at Fausta's feet, and with sword in hand li 
rushed upon him : 

"Wretch! You wish to seduce your father'!! 

wife?" I 
" You know your son better." 
He could explain himself no further, for, blind i 
by rage and jealousy, Constantine plunged the s\\ i 
into his son's heart; he fell bathed in blood, ;iti>l 
expired murmuring: " My father. . . Iam innoccn! 

The Emperor, suddenly appeased, gazed in mil 
horror on his son's corpse, while Fausta, c.iil« 
ing herself into his arms, shed tears of joy, whirU 
she feigned were the outpouring of grief. A I' 
moments later, she was rejoicing with Corvin 
over the success of their base treachery. Km 
was horror-stricken when the news of Crispu 
death became noised abroad. The courtiers i 
out that a sudden illness had carried off the youn 
prince; but, ere the close of the day, every - 
knew he had fallen by his father's hand. Ill 
Christians concealed neither their distress nor Hi 
apprehensions, and feared that a new persecul 
would be commanded by Constantine to pli 
Fausta, his evil genius. 

Pope Sylvester boldly crossed the threshold 
the imperial palace, and reproached Constant!) 
for having shed innocent blood ; but the Einp< 
did not listen to him with as much repentance 
humility as David, after the murder of Uriah, lisli i 
to the Prophet Nathan. 
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"These Christians abuse the liberty you have 
1 1. iiited them," said Fausta. "The priest of Jupi- 
|n would not have spoken with so much audacity. 
'I he Bishop of Rome thinks he has a right to judge 
Hip actions of emperors as well as those of their 
uhjects. It is said that Rome belongs to him, 
ind that the Caesars have only to seek elsewhere 
• Mother imperial city." 

I onstantine, urged on by his wife, ordered Vale- 
it. tii to seize Pope Sylvester, and throw him into 
Ilic Mamertine Prison. Valerian warned the Pope, 
Mid Sylvester, leaving Rome, retired to Mount 
Soracte. Several Christians who had loudly ex- 
messed the fears with which the late murder had 
In .pired them, were seized and thrown into prison. 
Ai lemon and his disciples ran through the city 
nying: "Long live Constantine! Long live Fausta! " 
Iml their voices woke no responsive echo. 

rhe friends of Crispus, the unfortunate victim of 
Hir hated Fausta, seeing that the government of 
< onstantine was becoming tyrannical, were careful 
in public to dissimulate their indignation; but they 
(mured out the bitterness of their hearts to the 
mnsul Ablavius. Overwhelmed by Constantine's 
Inilurous act, the consul suspected the intrigue 
h had led to the murder, and he left no means 
mil 1 it 'd for its discovery and punishment. 

II I have to-day composed a short epigram on the 
. 1 n of Constantine, who so greatly fails in what 
hi promised," said Optatian one evening, when the 
i«..up of friends was assembled at the house of 
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"What form have you given to the vers* 
your epigram ? M asked Valerian. " That of a ship, 
and altar, or a Greek letter? M 

"It is a very simple distich. Here it is : 

Let none regret the golden age Saturn ian ; 

The ruby age is ours, but 't is the ruby Ncronian." 

"This very night/' said Ablavius, "that epigratl 
shall be affixed to the door of Constantino's pala< 
" By whom ? n 

u By myself." I 
" What imprudence ! M 

"I will arouse the Emperor's slumbering cofl 
science, or will follow Crispus to the grave/' 

The next day Constantine read on his palai 
door the verses comparing his reign to Nero 
He trembled with rage, and felt the sharp stin; 
remorse. In vain did he try to find who had dan tj 
to carry so near the throne the expression of 1 1" 
people's grief and horror. Nevertheless, it was < ;i 
to know that Optatian was their author; for, can ii i| 
away by his vanity, he himself revealed the fad. 

Constantine, wishing to punish rather like All 
gustus than Nero, banished him to Bithynia. 

The departure of Lactantius speedily followed 
that of Optatian, for the master of Crispus, w 
had rested so many fair hopes on his pupil, coultj 
not resign himself to live near the father who h 
slain him, and he retired to spend in solitude \\\A 
disconsolate old age. 

Valerian would willingly have followed his - 
ample, so great was his grief at the loss oi hlf 
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In. 11. Is. Thalia, touched by his despondency, felt 
Hi. ardor of her first love revive. She told him of 
|h 1 visit to the sorceress of the Suburra, and how 
•hilled she had been by the exact fulfilment of 
Hi- oracle obtained by her incantations. Valerian, 
In hcving not her power to read the future, asked 
himself if the Egyptian, in answering Thalia's qucs- 
' had not had some knowledge of the affair. He 
l« vealcd his suspicions to the consul Ablavius, who 
fcrni to the Suburra to draw from the witch her 
ret. Threats and menaces were unavailing, but 
lli< power of gold could not be resisted. Clutch- 
in,; with eager hand the offered sesterces, she 
(wealed the plot that had brought about the 
|n mre's death. Hastening to the imperial palace, 
||m consul forced his way to Constantine's presence. 

"My Lord, they have deceived you," he cried; 
Flhey have played on your affection to cause the 
il< ith of an innocent man." 

" Speak not of Crispus, or dread my anger." 

M Kill me, if you will, but hear me. I w T ould die 
* illingly, could I but make you know the truth." 

" Speak, then, but guard your words." 

1,1 To assure to her sons the supreme power, the 
Miihilious Fausta was not afraid to accuse of a 
mine of which he was incapable, your unfortunate 
1 11 pus, whom she feared you would associate with 

nirself in the Empire." 

" I lave you proofs of what you advance?" 

Interrogate her accomplices, Corvinus and the 

-mm cress Afra." 
20 
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" I will myself make the inquiry. Woe to w lui 
ever shall have deceived me ! " 

They sought for the witch, but she had fled 11 
one knew whither. Corvinus, on being threat < 11 
(vith the torture, revealed everything so clei 
that doubt was no longer possible. The Emj 
convinced of his son's innocence and his wi! 
perfidy, filled the imperial palace with the lu.iH 
rending cry : 

"Crispus! Crispus! ah, who will restore Crispu if 

The Empress hastened to him. 

u Tigress ! 99 he cried; "what have you don- hi 
my son ? M 

She threw herself at his feet, but he repul ' 
her, and, calling for his son's most devoted 
vants, said : 

" Avenge your master! Fill the bath with h 
ine water, and stifle in it this Medea, this mon- M 
under the appearance of a woman/' 

Fausta, bathed in tears, rent the air with l)M 
shrieks; she implored pardon, named her thin 
sons, accused Corvinus; but all in vain. The «h 
vants dragged the Empress into the bathing ; 
mcnts; she implored mercy, offered gold, 
clung convulsively to the arms that held her. 
servants lifted her up, cast her into the bath, ,i 
held her under the water with iron hooks until 
sentence was executed. 

Thus it was that Constantine, expiating one I • 
city by another, was delivered from his evil g< I 
On the same day Corvinus was quartered. 
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CHAPTER IX 



THE LATH RAN PALACE. 

I vN learning the tragical fate of the Empress, Va- 
\ / lerian could see in her terrible chastisement 
inly a proof of the repentance of Constantino in 

pair for having slain his son, and he felt a return 
nl hope that, by the glory of his reign, he would 
i. I efface the bloody stains that had sullied its 
loinmencemcnt. Thalia, on the contrary, was over- 
whelmed with grief, and bitterly reproached herself 
(in I lie revelation she had made to Valerian. For 
llml she not, by making known the witch's predic- 
tion, furnished, though unwittingly, Fausta's cne- 
■cs with the clue to her treachery ? What would 
!.. the consequences of that unexpected death to 
j|h partisans of Arius? Would not Constantine's 
\ m ranee be, perhaps, extended to those who had 
bin rived benefits from the Empress? Would not 
Mrlrodorus be obliged to leave Rome? Would 
It* pardon the praises which he had lavished on 
I m i l, foreseeing neither her fatal intrigues nor 
It* i lamentable end ? 

W hile Thalia thus abandoned herself to sorrow- 

H thoughts, a rumor was circulated through- 

.1 Rome, which caused the bloody scenes that 
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had lately been enacted in the palace to be whom 
forgotten. Valerian, in consternation, went to 
Metrodorus. 

" You seem overwhelmed with violent grief,' 
the rhetorician. 

u Why should I not be ? The Emperor is ill 

" Dangerously? 0 

" Mortally/' I 

" He is expiating Fausta's death ! " cried Thai 

14 Say, rather, that of Crispus." 

" Do they know his disease ? " 

"He is attacked, it is said, with elephant u 
It is a sort of hideous leprosy, which cover 1 . I 
entire body with white pustules, and causes nm I 
cruel suffering." 

"What ambitions would spring up on all 
were Constantine to die ! " 

"Heaven preserve us from such a misfortune! 
Fausta's sons are too young to succeed their fath 
The purple would be usurped by the boldest or tl 
most crafty, the East would separate itself from ill 
W est, civil war would desolate the provinces, 
barbarians would invade our frontiers, and we shoii 
behold the ruin of the Roman empire/' 

"We should not have had so many dang< I 
dread, if Constantine, instead of repudiating II 
cletian's system of government, had named 
Augustus and two Caesars after the defeal 
Licinius. It is not well that the destinies ol 
world should rest on one head." 

" If we had four heads, they would be jcalou 
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■mother, and civil war would never end. What 

*■ lionh.' desire is the reestablishment of the rights 

m I he Senate and Roman people." 

' I he soldiers, probably, would proclaim the 
H< w emperor," said Thalia, "were Constantinc to 
'*" 1 hope that those who fought in the cam- 

||».iti:M against the Franks will not forget Crispus's 

" I I iey would first think of those more worthy 
' '■" replied Valerian, smiling, "Besides, were 
• 1 • accept the throne, it would only be to estab- 
mh 1 hereon the sons of Constantine." 

■ The Emperor's malady was prolonged, and all 
'• , ..f cure was given up. The higher dignitaries 

■ the empire asked themselves anxiously who 
■ft* to be their next master. Each wished to be 

■ first to salute the rising sun; each strove to 

from what point he should spring forth. 
Vft pagans thought of offering the purple to that 
^81 al most attached to their worship, on condi- 
II <»| his revoking the edict of public liberty pub- 
.1 by Constantine. The Christians offered to 
I . ontinual prayers for the restoration of the 
■■ ■ w ho had first broken the bloody sword of 
-nl ion. The pious Helena, who now alone 
•v. d the title of empress, incessantly offered 

' ;,ltar her prayers and tears for her son's 

BtfVcry. 

••II. ling irritated Constantinc, but did not bring 
Mtlt ha. k to Christian sentiments. He endeavored 
' al from his subjects the gravity of his 
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malady, and bade his courtiers reply to inquin I 
about his health, that he was fully recovered an I 
would soon appear in public. But he left not thl 
imperial palace; he wished to see no one; nay, 
he had even a horror of himself. His attend. m 
dared not approach him, lest they themselvi 
should become infected. All Rome knew of I. 
horrible malady, and in the provinces it was si 
that he had, like Nabuchodonozor, been changed 

into a beast. 

He had forgotten the God who, before the bait I 
of Pont Milvius, had shown him in the heavens thl 
sign of victoiy; perhaps he thought himself n 
longer worthy of His favors since the deaths oi 
Crispus and Fausta. If the God of the Christian 
had not withdrawn His protection, should hi- I- 
covered with that hideous leprosy? He did nd 
persecute openly those to whom he had granti 
liberty of worship; but his affection for them h id 
become changed into resentment, and he still 
caused Tope Sylvester to be sought after, thai 
might load him with chains. 

All remedies employed to combat the diso.i 
were powerless, and nothing remained but ■ 
implore heavenly succor. Being unwilling to ad- 
dress the God of the Christians, the Emperor li ' 
recourse to pagan divinities. He dismissed till 
physicians he had called from Marsica, and i 
suited the most famous diviners of Egypt 1 
Greece. But their lustral waters, over which ill 
had traced magical signs while invoking their . 
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were not more efficacious than the waters of the 
fiber. In vain did Constantine bathe himself 
ilu rcin; instead of alleviating his pains, it seemed 
increase them. He wrote to Tiridatus, King of 
mcnia, and begged him to send the most skil- 

I magicians of Persia and India to employ in his 
vor the resources of their art. They came, bring- 
in;; their talismans, their meteoric stones, their 
• Hi hanted cups, — everything which might aid their 
piagical operations. They advised Constantine to 

rap himself in the skin of a sea-calf, and to re- 
in, i in for three hours in a bath of wild-goat's milk, 
to which they poured the juice of sacred plants, 
r_.il hered on the night of the new moon. But the 
taagicians of Persia and India were as unsuccessful 
others had been, and Constantine came forth 
m the bath worse than when he had entered it. 
The priests of Jupiter Capitolinus having com- 
plained that he neglected the ancient deities of 
Home to invoke strange gods, Constantine sent 
I a them. 

u Do you believe Jupiter to be all-powerful ? " he 
.1 iked. 

M Has not he caused the power of Rome to be 
Extended from one end of the world to the other?" 
they replied. 

II Can he free me from the leprosy?" 
L " No doubt of it." 

"Well, then, cure me, or I will cause you to be 
but to death." 
This threat affrighted the priests, for they had 
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not such absolute confidence in the power of th< \[ 
god. ' j 

"There is," said they to one another, "but one 
way of escaping death. Let us order some impra( 
ticable remedy. As the Emperor will not be abl| 
to procure it, we shall save our lives; for, if hi 
continue ill, we can always affirm that, had he eitl 
ployed the remedy indicated, he would have becfl 
cured." 

The priests then told the Emperor that he should 
infallibly be cured were he to bathe in the ward 
blood of infants yet at the breast. They' assured 
him that this blood, being as yet scarcely formed, 
had the power of drawing out corruption. Con 
stantine shuddered at the thought of such a remedj , 
and it seemed to him that the phantom of Crispu * 
stood before him, saying: "Hast thou not shed 
enough of innocent blood ? " 

But, rendered insensible by the continuance ol 
his malady and the sharpness of his sufferings, In 
resolved to try this final remedy. One night Rom. 
heard groans, sobs, and despairing cries like tho 
that resounded through the valleys of Bethlehcnj 
during the slaughter of the innocents under Herod 
When the soldiers had pitilessly carried off til 
infants, whose blood was to form the Emperor 1 
bath, their distracted mothers filled the courts o| 
the imperial palace with their despairing shri< 1 
Constantinc, on hearing the wailing of the child n 
and the groans of their mothers, was filled wil 
horror at the thought of the barbarous deed Ik 
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Was about to commit: he caused the babes to be 
fcstored to their mothers, saying he would rather 
lie than bathe in their blood. 

During the night he had a vision, in which he 
•aw two old men, one holding in his hand a sword, 
I Ik? other keys. 

" Why dost thou persist," asked they, " in seek- 
ing thy cure from false gods? Demoniacal conju- 
gations can never free thee from the leprosy. By 
the cross of our Saviour thou hast vanquished thy 
niemics; by it alone canst thou conquer the demons 
and thyself. The true lustral water, which has 
(lower to cleanse thy soul and body, is the water 
flf baptism. Send for Pope Sylvester, whom thou 
bast persecuted, and who lies concealed in a grotto 
of Mount Soracte. Beg him to plunge thee into 
Hie sacred font of Baptism, and thou shalt come 
I'M Hi from the regenerating waters delivered from 
III evil." 

So saying, they disappeared. Then, in a distant 
and resplendent place, Constantine beheld the Sa- 
viour blessing the world, and near him stood Cris- 
|uis, crowned with a diadem more brilliant than 
that of the Caesars. Approaching his father, he 
mmI: "Christ is the salvation and hope of the 
frpublic." 

I onstantinc awoke somewhat consoled ; his suf- 
V lings were less acute and his remorse less bitter. 
Krpentance, entering into his soul, dissipated the 
Intoxication of supreme powe r, and he resolved to 
inhinit himself completely to the law of the all- 
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powerful Christ, who had freed him from all dan 
so long as he had been faithful to His precept! 
Assembling around him the most illustrious rcj I 
sentatives of the army, the Senate, and the ma^l 
tracy — some of whom were Christians, others stlH 
sunk in the darkness of paganism — he told (I 

he had resolved to embrace the Christian relig 

and asked for their opinion. 

11 Lord," cried the philosopher Maximus, "ifyuil 
declare yourself Christian, the whole empire v 
follow your example." 

"What more blessed thing could happen 
asked Valerian. 

"You are about to open a door to all kind, nf 
novelties. If you change your religion to-d 
your successors, in a century or two, authon | 
by your example, will change theirs again. I 
well-being of the State calls for an established, i i| 
mutable rule in religious matters." 

"If the Romans had been faithful to this print |i 
pie, they would not have admitted into their l< ill 
pies all the divinities of the nations they h 
conquered." 

"The change which is at this time being <»p 
ated in the religious belief of the world is nol ill 
work of man," said Constantine; "it is the ell 
of Divine power. The Christian worship could 11 | 
have survived the persecutions to which, for (In 
centuries, it has been subjected, had it not I >« ^f|] 
sustained by superhuman power." 

" There is but one doctrine revealed by God I II 
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* If and preserved by an infallible Church," added 
V.ilcrian, "which can assure to mankind the two- 
fold benefit of unity and perpetuity of religious 

lief" 

"What! you would allow the priests of the 
1 luistians to judge, with supreme authority, re- 
1 ;ious questions ? " 

"Why should we not recognize this power in 
lln'in, since God Himself has established them to 
fulfil that august mission?" 

" W hat proof have we that they hold from God 
H»c power they arrogat^ to themselves ? " 

"Christ is the founder of the Catholic Church; 
Mow Christ is God." 
I "For the Christians." 

" For all creatures, both angels and men," cx- 
• ' Mined Constantinc. 

■ "By what signs, my Lord, do you recognize His 
ili\ inity ? " 

" He has delivered the world from the yoke of 
liM.Ury, men from the slavery of the passions, 
Koine from the power of Maxentius, and me he 
Hill deliver from the hideous leprosy which the 
Wests of the false gods have not been able to 
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" When I behold this miracle I will confess His 
l-uvr." 

In the grotto of Mount Soractc, whither he had 
h hird while awaiting the return of brighter days 
I" Kome, Pope Sylvester, surrounded by three 
I'M. ,ts and two deacons, was addressing heaven 
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in fervent prayer for the peace of the Church anil 
the conversion of Constantine. Suddenly he In 
held the asylum which he had thought a secun 
shelter, surrounded by soldiers. Could the faitll 
ful, so devoted to their Pontiff, have betrayed tin 
secret of his retreat ? Already the rocks w - 1 
sealed, and the soldiers were on the point of ill 
covering the cavern from which the Sovereign 
Pontiff governed the Church of God. Seeing till 
terror of the priests and deacons, the Pope said 

"Behold the time of grace, behold the day • 
salvation! Let us remember the glorious end 1 
our predecessors who have shed their blood lm 
Jesus Christ, and let us thank God for havin 
granted us, in our turn, the grace of gatheriii 
the palm of martyrdom." 

Suddenly the priest Vitus uttered a cry of joy 

" I recognize the chief of the soldiers! It is \ | 
lerian, who has already proved his devotedncss." 

" He doubtless comes to warn us that our retn ll 
has been discovered, and to urge us to fly to son 
more secret shelter." 

"Let us return to Rome, and let the false Km 
peror do what he likes with us." 

When Valerian perceived the Pontiff at the opi II 
ing of the grotto, he ran to him, and humbly !»• 
ing before him, cried : 

" Holy Father, rejoice!" 

He then related the Emperor's vision, the c<>nlii< 

ence he had held with the magnates of the < 

and the resolution he had taken to fully cmbi i< 
Christianity. 
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I !onstantine awaits you in his palace," added he, 
express to you his deep repentance for his 
I h!i , and his desire to be purified in the regener- 
1 ; waters of Baptism." 

I he Pontiff raised his hands to heaven, and his 
Hn were suffused with joyful tears. 

I ) God, omnipotent, we praise Thee! O Lord, 
»• Mess Thee! O Eternal Father, may the whole 
t,u tli adore Thee ! In Thee have I placed my trust. 

kill never be confounded!" 

I he Tope, accompanied by Valerian and the 
1 Vitus, went to the imperial palace and en- 
. <l the hall where Constantine awaited them, 
•mealing beneath his imperial purple the rav- 
<>f the leprosy. 

May peace and victory, the daughters of 
• ivrn, always accompany your majesty!" said 
|li< Pontiff to the Emperor. 

I have of late afflicted the Christians of Rome," 
1 1 I ( onstantine. " I gave orders to my soldiers to 
- 1 you into prison. I have compelled you to seek 
m asylum in the mountains. Will you forgive 

ft M 

May the Lord forgive me all my offences as T 
I .1 ive those who have offended me ! " 

I have in a dream beheld two old men like two 
1, 11 .( divinities, who reproached me for the im- 
1 " 1 1 1 . credulity with which I have consulted the 
(ins, diviners, and idolatrous priests. They 
un cd me I should be healed of my dreadful 
iihI uly when the Supreme Pontiff of the Christians 
21 Q 
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should have plunged me into the sacred watci 
Baptism. One of the old men carried in his hail 
two keys; the other a glittering sword. Can yri 
tell me who those two gods were?" 

"They were not gods. They were the prin 
of the apostles, Peter and Paul, chosen by God 
establish I lis Church. Peter holds in his hand ill 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, and Paul the swofl 
of the evangelical word." 

" Have you the portraits of those two apostle 

14 Their precious images have been left us l»y 
Luke, the disciple of Paul. They are not work: 
art, but they are more precious to us than the ni 
celebrated paintings of Apelles." 

"Show me those images. I will see if lli<] 
bear any resemblance to the majestic persona; | 
saw in my dream." 

The priest Vitus went in search of the pictui 
of the holy apostles, preserved in the house whi< l| 
in the time of St. Peter, belonged to the Senati | 
Cornelius Pudens. It was situated in the Vicus /j 
t rictus. There it was that the successors of St, 
Peter resided near the most ancient pontifn 
church of Rome, that which bore the name of Sailtj 
Pudentiana, one of the two daughters of the I 
ator Pudens. 

When Constantine beheld the portraits, he < 01 
not restrain his emotion. 

"I recognize/' he cried, "the two venerable m< n 
who appeared to me. It is done; my resolution i 
taken; I will defer its accomplishment no Ion | 
Prepare everything for my baptism." 
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"The Lord will recompense your piety if you 
prepare yourself worthily to be born anew in the 
baptismal font/' 

44 What must I do to be worthy to receive the 
Mcrament of regeneration? 99 

44 You must prepare yourself by seven days of 
I m nance, during which you must implore pardon 
for the offences you have committed, and offer to 
(iod your fasts, prayers, watchings, and tears." 

u May the God whom I have offended, take pity 
In my suffering and my repentance! 99 

The frightful malady of the Emperor did not 
permit him to accomplish in public the holy cere- 
monies of Baptism. They prepared for this solemn 
net one of the vestibules of the palace, since known 
«h the piscina of Constantine, lavacrum Constantini- 
$Huvi. When the first Christian emperor, in his 

atitude, gave, by a solemn edict, to Pope Sylves- 
ter and his successors the Late ran Palace, "the 
first and the most august of the imperial palaces;" 
When he erected the Constantinian Basilica, since 
known under the name of Saint John Latcran, he 
tave to that basilica the sacred font in which he 
had been baptized by the Sovereign Pontiff. The 
baptistery of Saint John Lateran was worthy, by its 
magnificence, of forever recalling the memory of 
Constantine's baptism. It was a vast basin of 
porphyry, decorated exteriorly with plates of metal 
in lily enchased. The interior was covered with 
plates of silver. Two porphyry columns rose in 
Ilic middle of the piscina and supported a golden 
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lamp, in which were burned, at the paschal sol< \\\ 
nity, two hundred pounds of balsam oil. A ma 
lamb of gold discharged the baptismal water in! 
the basin. On the right, a silver statue represent! 1 
the Saviour of the world; on the left, anothei | 
the same metal, represented St. John the Baptl i 
bearing in his hand a banner, with the ins< i 
tion: "Behold the Lamb of God, behold Huh 
who taketh away the sins of the world." Opposite 
this stood an altar of perfumes, of massive golil 
enriched with emeralds and amethysts. Around 
the basin were silver stags, representing the soull 
who sighed after Baptism, as the stag sighs for til 
fountain of water. 

On the day appointed for the Baptism, the pri< 
imposed hands on the Emperor and led him to lh( 
baptistery, where the Sovereign Pontiff awaited hit! 
There he had to answer the questions always pro 
posed to the catechumens before they were plun | 
into the holy waters. 

" Dost thou renounce Satan ? " 

" I do renounce him." 

"And all his pomps?" 

" I do renounce them." 

"And all his works, that is to say, all the \ \\i 
idols fabricated by the hand of man?" 

" I do renounce them." 

Constantine then made his profession of faltll 
declaring solemnly that he believed in one on 
God, the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven an i 
earth, and in Jesus Christ His only son, our Lord 
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ivlio was conceived by the Holy Ghost and born 
hi the Virgin Mary. 

The Empress Helena shed tears of joy on hear- 
Inj; her son profess, with so much piety, his faith 
III Jesus Christ, and the most intimate friends of 

• onstantine, and the highest dignitaries of the 
mint, admitted to the honor of being present at 
ili.it touching ceremony, shared in the happiness 

the Empress. Valerian was moved to the very 
pths of his soul, and he deeply regretted that 
halia had not witnessed so consoling a spectacle. 
The Sovereign Pontiff, having blessed the water, 
l-liinged the august catechumen therein three times, 
ronouncing over him the sacramental words, 
hen the Emperor, after the third immersion, arose 
(I came forth from the baptismal font, the hide- 
I leprosy which had covered his body, had 
I ntirely disappeared. The witnesses of the miracle 

• i ied out : 

u Let us glorify the Lord ! His name is holy, and 
His omnipotence operates the greatest prodigies ! 99 
The Emperor being clothed in the white robe 

• •I the neophytes, the Sovereign Pontiff anointed 
|m with holy Chrism, and conferred on him the 
< ven-fold gifts of the Holy Spirit. He traced 
11 his forehead the sign of the cross, saying: 

N May God seal thee with the seal of His faith in 
Ihr name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
Die Holy Ghost. M All the clergy responded, Amen. 

Peace be with thee," said the Pontiff; and the 
ilergy responded, Amen. 

21* 
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Being thus reconciled with God, and mirai 
lously healed of the leprosy, Constantine gave ih 
Pope the most expressive testimonies of his ; 
tude. On the present occasion, he would him 
in presence of the people, hold the bridle of il. 
horse which the Pontiff mounted. The palace 
Lateran he gave to be in future the resideno 
the successors of St. Peter, and near the palac< I,, 
erected a church which was called Constantim 
Basilica. While the foundations of this ten.,, I 
were being dug, he carried on his royal should , 
in honor of the twelve apostles, twelve baskets 1 
earth. 

The magnificence of the Lateran Basilica wai 
additional proof of the triumph of the Church, 1 
in it, for the first time, the riches of earth w 1 
publicly consecrated to Jesus Christ. On the 1 
$ade were silver statues representing the Savi-m 
seated in the midst of the twelve apostles, wli 
stood around Him. In the apsis, our Lord v 1 
represented on a golden throne surrounded 1)1 
four silver angels, each bearing a cross in his hand 
Below the fa§ade was hung a lamp of pure go| 
formed of fifty dolphins, whose open mouths em ill 
the light. The vault of the basilica was ornamcnl 
for its entire length and breadth by imbricated plali | 
of gold. It had seven altars of beaten silver, 
lamp of pure gold was suspended before the In 1. 
altar, in which most precious oil of spikenard v 
continually burned, the perfumed flame of win, I, 
added its brilliancy to the light of the wax t;i| 
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hich burned in fifty silver candelabra. In th 
I rior of the basilica, in the right nave, were forty 
pver lamps, and in the left twenty-five. Seeing 
much wealth consecrated to the Saviour God, 
hose adorers had, for so long, been obliged to 
mceal themselves, the pagans were forced to 
rwlaim: "Christ has conquered! Christ reigns! 
Christ commands ! " 

I onstantine did not wait until the completion of 
I lie basilica to excite his subjects to follow his ex- 
ample. He convoked an assembly of the Roman 
people in the Ulpian palace in Trajan's Forum. 
H iving taken the magistrate's chair, he extended 
Ilis hand to enforce silence, and said: 
\ " Let all the people, let all the nations of the 
r.irth rejoice with us; let them unite their voices 
Kith ours to render to our God and Saviour, Jesus 
< lnist, universal thanksgiving. The great God 
who dwells in heaven, and fills all earth with His 
mensity, has deigned to visit us in the persons 
His holy apostles, and restore to us health of 
!y at the same time that He enlightened our 
"•ml by the sacrament of Baptism. Let those who 
I'M languish in the darkness of ignorance at last 
■ •|M*n the eyes of their soul. It is time to acknowl- 
that the idols so long adored as gods, are 
1 thy of neither that august name nor the wor- 
hip rendered them. Let all renounce such super- 
IHion, the daughter of error. Let the one only 
Ii-mI who reigns in heaven be alone adored. As 
l"i me, by the grace of Christ our God, I have 
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already abjured idolatry. Now hear my will. 1 
the future, the pontiffs of the Christian law shall 
enjoy all the privileges granted to the idolatrou 
priests. We grant to the pious clergy and minin 
ters consecrated to the service of the Roman Chun li, 
each in his different order, the privileges of honor, 

■ 

preeminence, and authority enjoyed by our senati , 
and we wish them to be respected like the patrl 
cians, consuls, and other imperial dignitaries. I 
adjure all emperors who may attain to power, .ill 
the nobility, the heads of the army, the senate, and 
the whole people to respect our will." 

( )n hearing these words the pagans in the asscm 
bly bent their heads in confusion. The Christian 
were the more numerous: they applauded the Kill 
pcror, who thus published to the whole world In 
Baptism and faith in Jesus Christ. 

" Long life to Constantine ! " 

"The God of the Christians is the only trm 

God!" 1 
" Woe to those who do not adore Christ ! " 
These cries of a people excited by the triumph 

of their faith, terrified the pagans, but the bold- | 

among them opposed their acclamations to tho 

of the Christians. 

"Jupiter is the protector of the Roman people I 1 
" We will not leave unhonored the altar of V< i > 

and the sacred fire guarded by her virgins ! " 
But the Christians cried more earnestly: 
" It is Christ who has rendered the Emperor 

torious ! 99 
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"Those who do not adore Christ are the enemies 
• I the empire ! " 

44 The servants of Christ are invincible ! " 
Other voices added : 

u Let the idolatrous priests be banished from 
ome ! " 

" Let the temples of the false gods be closed ! " 
" Let the Christian churches alone be open ! " 
It was not Constantines intention to take severe 
casures against the pagans, for he wished all his 
kubjects, whatever their religion, to dwell in peace. 
Me again extended his hand, and, when silence 
u.is reestablished, continued: 

"The Christians, accustomed to render good 
for evil, will not persecute those who, for so long 
.1 time, persecuted them, nor will they employ 
.my other means than those of persuasion to free 
Hu m from the yoke of idolatry. It is not by 

I In eats or by fear of human power that men can 
be drawn to the worship of God, but by convic- 

n>ii and serious reflection. To impose the Chris- 
i.ui faith on those unwilling to receive it, would 
C a crime. Such is our rule of justice. Let 
ose, then, who are not yet resolved on becom- 
ing Christians, fear neither injury nor punishment 
We most certainly desire they would imitate our 
■fay, but we will never compel them to do so. 

II is enough for me to declare solemnly that all 
■lose who spontaneously embrace the Christian 
Wigion will rejoice my heart, and have a claim on 
my friendship." 
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The pagans, reassured by these words, raised 
their heads; the Christians praised the Emperor' 
wisdom, and the assembly separated peaceably wil 
the cry, a thousand times repeated: "Long life I 

Constantino ! " 

An innumerable cortege accompanied the Em pi 
ror even to his palace, repeating their joyous ao Li 
mations. Never had the popular joy been so lively 
or so pure. During the night the streets of Rom- 
blazed with a thousand fires; the public buildin 
were surrounded by a crown of tapers and lamp 
Idolatry was vanquished: Christianity was seated 
on the throne of the Caesars. 

Valerian joyfully related to Metrodorus and hi 
daughter the details of the Emperor's baptism, ami 
of the assembly held in the Ulpian palace. Thali.i 
was far from experiencing the same happiness ; fo| 
she doubted if Constantine, after making so solemn 
a profession of Christianity, would be favorable to 
the Arian party and their doctrine. She wrote Id 
Arius, informing him of all she had heard, but tin 
Bishop of Nicomcdia had already been apprised of 
the late events at Rome. Arius's answer reassun «l 
Thalia. 

"Since the death of Fausta," wrote the heresl 
arch, " the woman who has most influence ovcfl 
the Emperor's mind is his sister Constantia, and 
this princess is entirely devoted to us. Constantino 
desires, above all things, that his subjects live in 
peace: he will not permit us to be anathematized 
for a quarrel about words. Eusebius has alread 
caused him to be informed that our doctrine in no 
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ivay differs from that of the patriarch of Alexandria, 
e in a purely speculative question which has 
nothing to do with faith, and he has hopes that the 
I mperor will order the Catholics to permit us freely 
|o expound our opinions. Eusebius flatters himself 
that he shall be able to gain Constantine, and even 
to rebaptize him in causing him to recite our creed, 
f Inch does not admit the Word to be equal to God,' 
i I nial and omnipotent. 

" Continue to serve the truth in Rome with your 
|< ( ustomed zeal. Aid us to purify Christianity from 
ill the false ideas that have tainted its primitive 
jmplicity : lead our friends to see that there can 
■ but one only Creator, and that the Word is a 
eature. Be of good heart. Arius." 

The Paschal festivals were celebrated at Rome 
i ih the most fervent enthusiasm. The Christians 
lociated with the triumph of Jesus Christ rising 
•in the tomb, that of the Church coming forth 
i« lorious from the Catacombs. 
The day appointed for the betrothal of Valerian 
Thalia being come, Valerian prepared himself 
earnest prayer for the solemn engagement he 
Ifl about to take before God. Metrodorus, per- 
Uiaded that his daughter's happiness would be 
fciaurcd by her union with Valerian, congratulated 
I" i on the advantageous alliance she was about to 
hontract. 

I'halia, on her part, seemed happy that the de- 
ive moment was at length approaching, and so 
i(f«viionate were her words, so tender the looks 
llic? Iixed on Valerian, that one would say her at- 
I ■ • Imient was stronger than ever. At times, how- 
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ever, she would bend her head as if overwhelm- i| 
by some deep sadness, but again she would dni 
herself up haughtily, and with the air of one wli 
had taken a determined resolution. 

At that epoch, the betrothal or promise of ni il 
riagc (sponsalia) was simply a family ceremonj 
and those engagements which precede marriaj; 
were not, as at a later day, contracted in a chun 
in presence of the pastor or his delegate. Valei i ill 

inquired of the priest Vitus what were the cusl 

observed by the Roman Church in the ceremonii 
that preceded and accompanied the mania- I 
the faithful. 

"The usages of the Roman Church, which h;i 
descended to us from our forefathers, are thesi 
replied Vitus. "A short time after their bctroth.il, 
the future spouses are conducted to the churcli I 
contract the nuptial alliance. They make tin 
profession of faith before the bishop. The fuluii 
husband holds the arm of his spouse above (hi 
wrist. The bishop blesses them, and begs (. | 
the graces they need to mutually sanctify tin Ml 
selves in the new life they intend to enter up< 
A crown is placed on their heads to show Hi 
Christians are a royal race, destined to wear etri 
nally in heaven a diadem of glory. On accounl 
of our horror of the pagan superstitions conne< i 
with the flammeum, we have not yet adopted il< 
use of the veil for the nuptial ceremony ; but win II 
idolatry shall have disappeared it may be adopl 
without danger." 
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" 1 low do you regard the betrothal ? 99 
" As promises exchanged between the future 
(•..uses, by which they mutually engage them- 
1. Ives to contract ere long the tie of marriage. 
I lir betrothal should be celebrated only with the 
iMijscnt of the contracting parties and their guar- 
1 ms. The man gives the woman an earnest of the 
• Hi. nice they intend to contract by placing on her 
linger a ring, the symbol of fidelity; then he gives 
Imi, iii presence of the witnesses invited by both 
1 'Millies, the promised dowry, as also the written 
H|' 1 cement containing the conditions of the con- 
t." 

Valerian begged Vitus to be present at his be- 
Itnihal; Thalia invited no witness save Artemon. 
Wn- arrayed herself for this family festival in her 

liest attire. A cincture adorned with the purest 

r u ls confined the graceful folds of her silken tunic 

i"l r c<l with purple; clasps of gold were entwined 

tyithin her hair, while her rare beauty was enhanced 

hs I he color with which emotion tinged her cheek. 

V ilerian tried, in vain, to calm the excited throb- 

|iini;s of his heart, his trembling voice, his bashful 

I'Iimcc, the continual smile that played about his 

|l|>,. with charming grace, revealed the joy that 

(miniated his heart. lie handed to Mctrodorus 

■ contract which stipulated Thalia's dowry. 

I lie woman happy enough to gain such a 

I •<' as you, my dear Valerian, needs no other 

*< ilth," said the rhetorician. 

He then presented to the young maiden, as a 
22 
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token of fidelity, the gold ring she was to w 
even to the end of life. 

"Receive" said he, "this pledge, by which I 
bind myself to you forever, in the name of I 
Christ, our Saviour and our God." 

"You mean to say the Son of our God and 1 1 
most perfect creature," interrupted Artemon. 

"As man, Jesus Christ is the most perfect \v«i 
of God. As God, He is equal to the Father in 
things," said Vitus. 

"The Father has no equal. He it was wl 
created the Son," replied Artemon. 

"I am a Christian, and Thalia is a Christian 
exclaimed Valerian. "We both believe that, 
the beginning was the Word; that the Word 
in God; that all things have been made by Him, 1 

"Does Thalia believe that the Word is no) 
creature?" asked Artemon. 

A terrible struggle was going on in Thalia's smili 
A cold sweat bedewed her face, suddenly bc< on 
as white as marble. She felt that Valerian's m « 
were fixed upon her, while Artemon awaited h»»f 
answer. A lie, under such circumstances, wmiM 
be as useless as shameful. The moment had • 
length arrived in which Valerian must know 1 1 
whole truth. Leaning on her father's arm, that I 
might not fall, she withdrew the hand she had i 
tended to receive the betrothal ring, and, in a still 
voice, murmured, — 

" I believe that the Word is a creature whom I . 
drew forth from nonentity, and whom He ch.u 
with the creation of the world." 
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The wretched woman! .... She has blas- 
phemed," murmured Vitus. 

" Arius has drawn her away!" sighed Valerian, 
liurowfully burying his head in his hands. 

" Let us not disturb the joy of this occasion by a 
depute about words," said Metrodorus. "Let each 
\\ vou hold your own opinion." 
■ " There is here no question of an opinion," re- 
plied Vitus, "but of a fundamental dogma of 
Christianity. If Jesus Christ is not God, the 

I lunch He has founded is but a human institution, 
the apostles have deceived the world, and the Sa- 
r himself has erred against truth by declaring 

that He is God." 

" If the Word is God, like His Father, there 
uc then two Gods. Now this is absurd," said 
Aiicnion." 

" Vou know well what the Church teaches, and 
(in what belief the martyrs died. There is one 
....I)' God, in three distinct Persons. The Father 
limn all eternity begot His Word, His Wisdom, 
His Son, distinct from Him as a Divine Person, 
hut having but one and the same substance with 

I I mi. From the Father and the Son the Holy 
(ihost eternally proceeds." 

" The Arian system simplifies that incompre- 
lli u able mystery and dissipates its obscurity." 
" The Arian system is a human invention. The 
lief of the Church is a doctrine revealed by God." 

Arius admits the revealed doctrine, but gives it 
reasonable explanation." 
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"Arius has been excommunicated by the Sym * 
of Alexandria." 

"But has been justified by the synod held m 
Bithynia, under the Bishop of Nicomedia." 

" Cease these discussions," said Thalia. "If) < 
love me, Valerian, accept me, such as I am ; with m 
errors, if I am deceived; with my lights, if, as | 
believe, I possess the truth. As for me, were j 
belief still more antagonistic to mine, it would n | 
prevent me from accepting you as my spouse." 

"I am ready to sacrifice everything for you | 
everything except my duty to God. If my faith 
were the work of my imagination, I would willin 
renounce it to please you; but I receive my faith 
from the Church, who holds it from God. Yoi| 
hold yours only from a man." 

"And my reason." 

" Which leads you astray." 

" After all, what matters my error, since it cm 
not hinder me from loving you, and making yotl 
happy ? " 

"It is possible that you might still love mo, 
even though you did not adore the same God i 
I; but it would be impossible for you to make mi 
happy. There is no happiness without the unio 
of souls, and how could such union exist wli< 
one soul blasphemes what the other adores." 

" We can pray together to God the Father." 

u But we could not bless together the God, who 

for us men and for our salvation, came down fi 

heaven and became incarnate." 
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" I may be mistaken, but I now recognize that 
you never loved me as much as I believed." 

"O, Thalia! I love you a hundred times more 

than myself; but less than Jesus Christ I 

|fo away with a broken heart; nevertheless, I hope 
you will recognize your error, and that one day 
lli is betrothal ring will reunite us in the love of the 
dame God and Redeemer." 

Valerian returned home overwhelmed with grief, 
lie cursed Arius, and wondered how Thalia could 
have allowed herself to be fascinated by his per- 
fidious doctrines; he accused Metrodorus for not 
having more carefully watched over his daughter. 
Nor was Vitus less afflicted, and he hastened to 
Inform the Sovereign Pontiff how Arianism had 
overstepped the boundaries of the East, and now 
menaced Rome. Pope Sylvester begged the Em- 
peror to take measures to hinder the progress of 
the new heresy. At the same time, Constantine 
received a letter from Eusebius of Nicomedia, com- 
plaining of the patriarch of Alexandria, and another 
from the Egyptian bishops complaining of the in- 
trigues of Arius and his partisans. In order to 
pacify all parties, he wrote a letter bearing the 
title: " Constantine to Alexander and Arius." Had 
lie not been deceived by Eusebius, he would never 
have placed these two names in the same rank, as 
il they designated persons of equal esteem. 
1 The Emperor sent this letter to Alexandria by 
line of the most illustrious men of that epoch, 

Osius, Bishop of Cordova. Osius was born in 257, 

22* R 
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in Spain, and probably in Cordova itself, wh 
church he governed from the year 295. He glorl 
ously confessed the faith in the persecution raised 
by Maximian Hercules in 203. His courage rctl 
dered him famous throughout the entire Chin < I., 
and his consummate prudence won him the all 
tion and respect of Constantine. Osius, in beai in 
the Emperor's letter to Alexandria, was charg 
to appease the troubles raised by Arianism. II. 
acquitted himself of his mission with as much zeal 
as wisdom, and assembled a council in which w< n 
examined all the questions relating to the Incanu 
tion of the Word, and the mystery of the J [ol 
Trinity; but his efforts to secure the peace of I 
Church were unavailing. The Arians carried thclj 
fury so far as to mutilate the statues of Constant m 
The Emperor's courtiers urged him to punish tin | 
outrage severely; but he made them a beautilul 
answer, of which Flavian afterwards reminded Tlx 1 1 
dosius on a like occasion. Passing his hand o\ 1 | 
his face, he said, smiling, that " he did not fm-l 
himself hurt by the stones thrown at his statin 1 
He now saw that Eusebius of Nicomedia had nol 
told him all the truth, and Osius, on his return 
informed him more fully of the matter. Seem 
that his indulgence only rendered the Arians mon 
passionate and headstrong, he wrote another lett< 1 
which he caused to be published in all the cities o| 
the empire. In this circular, he traced a very nn 
flattering portrait of Arius, of his gloomy temp I 
his emaciated body, dishevelled hair, and splenctli 
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lountenance, on which were depicted anger and 
vanity. 

This circular, which two of Constantine's officers 
ki ried to Alexandria and publicly read, covered 
Alius with confusion, but did not convert him. 
An emperor's letter might easily put his legions 
III the march and rouse into action the prefects 
<>f all the provinces, but it had no power in the 
lomain of ideas, and could not change the opin- 
ions of a sectary. To the revolt of the mind, 
in'tual authority must be opposed. A universal 
uncil, composed of bishops from all parts of the 
orld, could alone proclaim the faith of the Church, 
(1 oppose it in the East, against the arbitrary sys- 
tems of heresy. Constantine wrote respectful let- 
Ms to all the bishops, begging them to assemble 
•it Nice, one of the principal cities of Bithynia. To 
facilitate their reunion, he placed all the post-car- 
■ Mges of the empire at the disposition of the bishops. 
Arius wrote to Thalia : 

"At last the day of victory is approaching, 
luiscbius has had influence enough to make Con- 
t mtine choose the city of Nice for the assembling 
a General Council. The bishop of this city, 
ich is situated a few leagues from Nicomedia' 
entirely devoted to us. All the Eastern bishops 
for us. Alexander and his dear Atlianasius 
ill not have full play. We shall impose our will 

II the Council, and make it solemnly declare that 
b Word is only a creature." 



When Valerian heard of the approaching convo- 
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cation of a General Council, he went to Metrodo 
rus's house, which he had studiously avoided sin< I 
the day which, instead of being joyful, had been 10 
sorrowful for him. 

"The voice of the Church is about to be heard 
at Nice," said he to Thalia. "All the bishops ol 
the world, the partizans of Arius as well as otheri 
are invited to take part in a General Council. 1 1 
the Council declare that the system of Arius maj 
be accepted without betraying the faith, I prom i - 
to accept it. Will you, on your part, promise m 
to renounce this system if it be contrary to tin 
doctrine revealed by Jesus Christ ? M 

" I promise you," replied Thalia. 

"I thank you for that word, which gives mi 
hope." 

" Do you think of going to Nice ? " asked Met 1 1 1 
dorus. 

" I shall follow the Emperor, who is about sett in 
out for Nicomedia, that he may reach Nice at thl 
end of the Council. Shall I have the pleasure ol 
meeting you there ? " 

" I must be wherever he keeps his court; I can 
not, then, avoid going to Bithynia." 

"Adieu, then, till we meet at Nice." 




CHAPTER X. 

THE FIRST GENERAL COUNCIL. 

HE Emperor alone could invite the bishops of 
the entire world to assemble on a certain day 
"' a city near that in which he resided; he alone 
Wd have placed at the disposal of the august 
nests the conveyances and post-horses of "the 
mpire; he alone could have defrayed, out of the 
(Ublic treasury, the travelling expenses of the 
"shops and the costs of their entertainment dur- 
ing the session of the Council ; he alone could have 
bsured them sufficient protection, and the respect 
■tie to their sacred character. More than once, 
b< retofore, the bishops of Italy or of Roman Africa,' 
"' E gyP t and Syria, had met in local councils or 
rovincial synods; but the initiative of an ccumen- 
al council — that is, of an assembly to which are 
• ••Med all the bishops of the world — could only be 
undertaken, in 325, by the Emperor himself. 

Nevertheless, had Constantine alone summoned 
fce bishops — had not the Sovereign Pontiff ap- 
proved the convocation and presided, in (In- person 
"I his legates, over the assembled prelates — that 
< ""vocation, however imposing by the number and 
-ctityof its members — would not have been a 
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General Council. The presence of the visible h( ltd 
of the Church or his representatives is absolul 
necessary to give the authority of an ecumeni< il 
council to a convocation of bishops. When till 

voice of the pastors of souls is alone heard witl | 

the voice of him who is the stone on which J< m 
Christ has built His spiritual edifice, it is not til 
universal Church that speaks. 

The relations of Constantine with Pope Sylvesti I 
leave no room to doubt that the Bishop of Romi 
had been informed of the Emperor's intentions I N 
fore any other bishop. True, we know of no pal 
ticular correspondence between Constantine ami 
Sylvester on the subject of the convocation of tin 
Council of Nice, but what proves that the Pojh 
gave his whole approbation to a measure win. l| 
was to manifest the triumph of Christianity and 
arrest the progress of heresy, is that, being unahli 
himself to preside over the Council, he appoint. ■ i 
as his legates, Osius, Bishop of Cordova— who - n 
joyed so deservedly the Emperor's confident, 
and two priests of the Roman Church, Vitus and 
Vincent, who were to be his particular legal 
taken from beside him {a latere). 

Valerian went to Nice sooner than he had i 
pected ; for when Constantine arrived at Nicomu II i 
he commissioned him to go, with his legion, to Ni. . 
there to maintain order, and see that nothing int. . 

fered with the freedom of the bishops' deliberat 

In the beginning of June, Valerian, at the head o| 
his troops, reached the last milestone of the mill 
tary road which connected Nice with Nicomedfo 
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He saw extended before him the city which was 
l<> acqu.re immortal renown from the approaching 
Counc.l. The sun was already sinking towards the 
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n, and the shadow of the hills lay upon the 
- dty, but the lofty walls of the church dedicated 
I- the Internal Wisdom were still bathed in light 
I ' ! |f rumcd teni P ,es Of Juno, Apollo, and Victory 
I 81,11 P roudl y raised aloft the columns of their por- 

■ ticos -images of conquered paganism, which yet 

■ tr.cd to hold its ground, and retard the hour of its 
total disappearance. 

I "It is here, then," said Valerian, gazing on the 
nty, on which the shadows were gathering more 
I'-avdy; « it is here, then, that we are to behold 
M assembly more august than the Roman senate 
Here shall the infallible voice of the Church be 
l- .ird: whoever will not hear that voice, must be 
I t0 the fa, thful a pagan and a publican. Will Thalia 
consent to hear it? I must hope, that I may not 
be entirely overwhelmed by the most bitter grief. 
My God, subdue her pride ! O Christ, O Saviour' 
make her feel Thy Divinity! Draw from the se- 
ductions of heresy a soul that is so dear to me 
I < t not the impious reveries of Al ius make her any 
longer a traitor to her faith and her love. Spare 
my heart so painful a sacrifice." 

The oat harvest was already over when Valerian 
• une to Nice to fulfil the Emperor's commission • 
Imt the ungathered wheat still rose and fell in 
K»ldcn waves in the fields of the surrounding 
lountry. The roads were crowded with farmers 
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bringing various kinds of produce, for an extraoi 
dinary concourse of strangers being expected 
the Emperor had ordered abundant supplies ol 
provisions to be stored up, and every day carl 
laden with fruits and vegetables, whole droves ol 
sheep and beeves were brought into the city. 

The crowds of persons from all parts that fill* il 
the streets and sought for lodging, surpassed ..II 
the previous calculations of the people. Thl 
bishops, fully comprehending the meaning and 
extent of the appeal addressed to them, eagerly 
responded to it, and nearly all the churches ... 
the provinces were represented. About three hun 
drcd and eighteen bishops took part in the Coum .1. 
and, with them, a great number of priests, deacon , 
and inferior clergy came to be witnesses of tlx 
most magnificent spectacle it is possible to behold 
in this world. Never had such an august delibei 
tive assembly treated, with such imposing majestj 
questions of so elevated a character. What is th 
intimate life of God? How has He made Him 
self known to us? Who is Jesus Christ, wha 
comes to renew the face of the earth? Whal 
are His precise relations with men and with God 
Such were the questions on which more than tin - 1 
hundred bishops were to meditate. The Church 
expected of them the exact formula of her full, 
the expression of her gratitude and her love (ol 
the God who became incarnate for our salvation 
The bishops were nearly all old men, who h 
confessed the faith during the persecution. Ttt 
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Itruments of torture, the chains and fetters of 
I dungeons had torn their bodies without en- 
feebling their souls, and they bore on their members 

Ci 'J 

|he glorious marks of their wounds. At that epoch, 
« bishops were generally chosen from among 
< n distinguished for the liveliness of their faith, 
« orthodoxy of their theology, the sanctity of 
eir lives, or those who in the times of persecu- 
tion, had signalized themselves by their courage, 
I those, in fine, whom God had favored with the 
ift of miracles. There were, it is true, to be found, 
re and there, ambitious men who had, by intrigue, 
posed themselves on the choice of the faithful ; 
but they were not numerous in the Council of Nice, 
he Arians could not dazzle by the artifices of 
heir dialectics an assembly of such prelates, some 
of whom, doubtless, were recommended solely by 
their piety, but the majority of whom were distin- 
guished by their knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
their oratorical talents, and their perspicacity. 

When the Pope's legates arrived, Valerian of- 
red them hospitality in the house assigned hiin- 
f, near the palace, in which Constantine and hi*, 
urtiers were to reside during the closing days 
of the Council. By thus receiving as his guests 
Ihc representatives of the Sovereign Pontiff, he had 
the pleasure of meeting the greater number of the 
l.i hops ; for all, as they arrived, went to salute the 
I ncrable Bishop of Cordova and the two Roman 
priests who accompanied him, and to consult with 
23 
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him on what course should be taken with Ariu: ami 

his adherents. 

"I suppose the name of the deacon Athanasiu 
is not unknown to you," said Vitus, one day l< 
Valerian. 

"Who has not heard him spoken of as the inn 1 
formidable adversary of Arianism ? " 

•' Would you like to see him ? " I 

" I desire nothing more ardently." 

"Follow me into the hall which you li 
yielded to Osius, for the reception of his visit. »i 
There you will find the Bishop Alexander and III 
secretary." 

With what emotion did Valerian gaze on III 
venerable patriarch! None of the bishops al 
tracted so much attention as he, in whose dioo 
had first appeared the heresy which occasioned (It 
first General Council. The majestic old age ol tli 
patriarch rendered more touching the youth ol 
Athanasius, who remained modestly near him, 
an affectionate son near his father. He I 
silence, as if his age did not allow of his voir* 
being heard among those of old men. The pall 
arch gave the Pope's legates the history of the n 
and progress of Arianism, and told how the 1). i. 
siarch worked on the imagination of weak miiul 
how he addressed himself by preference to the toy 
classes of the people and to women. He spokr: 
the poem Thalia, and of the young girl of Ih.i 
name, who was distinguished among all the fan 
ical admirers of Arius. He knew not with wM 
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lorrowful interest Valerian listened to every word 
1 -ai ding her. Alexander went on to speak of the 
female processions organized by her in the streets 
pi Alexandria, and of the scandal she had given the 
faithful in St. Mark's Church, by interrupting the 
homily of Athanasius by her impious exclamations. 
I 0 Valerian this was an unexpected revelation, for 
I halia had never dared to tell him all she had done 
for Arius. This, then, explained the fatal change 
operated in her, and her obstinate attachment to 
(he new heresy. 

" Will she, at least, be faithful to the promise she 
has given me ?" he asked himself in painful anxiety. 
M Will she attach herself to the true faith, when the 
Church shall speak by the mouths of her bishops, 
ho, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, are 
tout to define the revealed doctrine?" 
Vitus, who felt how painful to Valerian must be 
ull these details, turned the conversation as soon as 
respect allowed, and by questioning Athanasius on 
l Ik: solitaries of the Thebais, obliged him to come 
fcrth from his enforced silence. The subject was 
one on which he always spoke most happily, and 
Valerian soon recognized his eloquence. Athana- 
sius related many traits in the life of St. Anthony, 
and took delight in repeating his conversation with 
nine pretended philosophers who were travelling 
m quest of the truth. 

-Several philosophers," said he, "attracted by 
Anthony's reputation, presented themselves at the 
door of his cell. 
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" 'Why have you come so far to interrogate 
ignorant man?' asked he. 

"'You are not such/ answered they; 'for all I 
world speaks of your ability/ 

"He proposed to them this dilemma: 'Do \ 
believe me foolish or do you believe me wise? 
you think me foolish, you have uselessly taken i 
trouble in coming here; but if you think me wi 
you ought to do as I do, and embrace a life lil 
mine. 1 

"One among them said: 4 Your wisdom is w 
"perfect, since you have studied neither the sciciu i 

nor literature.' 

"'Did the sciences exist before reason?' he a sis 1 
"They answered that reason had preceded stud 
" 'It is better, then/ continued he, 'to have mm I. 

reason with little science, than much science u iih 

little reason/ 

"The philosophers then discussed with Anthon] 
the fundamental dogma of Christianity — the Divin 
ity of Jesus Christ — which the Arians dared td 
deny, and which the Council of Nice was about td 
proclaim. They were astonished at the Incarn I 
tion of the Word, but the Greco-Latin polythei in 
is nothing but a false and gross application of thl 
belief of the human race in the union of the Divin 
ity with our nature. 

'" Which is the more reasonable/ asked Anthon 
'to §ay that the Word of God has taken a huma 
body for the salvation and happiness of man - i 
order that, by the union of the Divine nature with 
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||»r human, He might render men participants of a 
(Mutual and divine nature — or to wish that the Di- 
• .mly be like animals, and, on that account, to adore 
tows, serpents, or figures of men? for such are the 
in r; of religion practised by those whom you ac- 
tymtnt as sages/ 

" The pagan philosophers could not comprehend 
lite act of love accomplished on the Cross, and would 
Hut consent to adore a God made man, who had 
flowed Himself to be crucified. But was it rea- 
sonable in them to be shocked at a death gener- 
ously undergone for the salvation of the human 
Mir, — they who were not shocked at the abomina- 
< rimes attributed to Jupiter and Saturn? 

14 ' This Cross which we honor,' said Anthony to 
m, 'is a mark of magnanimity and courage, 
llnce it is certain proof of the contempt of death ; 

the actions of your gods are dishonorable. 
Their history, as related by your poets, is but a 
■isue of shameless profligacies/ 

u 1 Ie then proved the Divinity of Jesus Christ by 
Mis miracles accomplished before innumerable wit- 

||< '.SCS. 

H 4 Why do you look only at the cross of Jesus 
Christ? Why do not you admire His resurrec- 
llun? Why not speak of the dead whom He resus- 
lltated, the blind whose eyes He opened, the lepers 
11 11 < I paralytics whom He healed, of so many mira- 
||cs which prove that He is not only man but also 
(iotl? 

23* 
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" ' Nor has Jesus Christ proved His Divinity onlj 
by prodigies wrought during His mortal life. Li\ ii 
in God, He ceases not to accomplish superhuni ill 
works which are witnessed by all ages and all 
crations. Is not the establishment of the Chi 
tian religion, despite the persecutions of empen 
despite the revolt of pride and the passions, a 
vine work?' lie reminded them of a miracle bcin 
daily operated in their sight, saying: 'The adoi 1 
tion of your false gods is decaying among you 
while our faith is making new conquests on 
side. With all your syllogisms, you cannot pr| 
suade a single person to pass from Christianity 1 
paganism, yet we, in teaching the faith of Jr 1 
Christ, destroy the fabric of your superstition 
It is not, then, the Cross which merits your con 
tempt, but rather idolatry, which flies at its ap 

proach. Admire this — no one persecutes y 

religion: it is honored in all your cities. Tin 
Christians, on the contrary, are persecuted : nevi 1 
theless, our religion spreads; yours is expinn 
despite your strenuous efforts to give it life.' 

"Anthony went on to prove to the philosopln 1 
the divinity of the Christian religion, by the incon 
testable fact that it alone has incited mankind 1 • 
the most heroic virtues. When did the knowKd . 
of God beam so brightly on souls, when 
chastity and temperance shone with so pun | 
lustre, when has death been so easily vanquished 
if not since the Cross of Christ has been raisi'tj 
over the world? Who can doubt it, on beholdii 
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the Church so many martyrs despising death 
cause of their love for Jesus Christ, so many 
virgins preserving themselves chaste and pure? Are 
not these evident signs that the Christian faith is 
the only religion that honors God as He should be 
honored ? " 

While Athanasius was thus transporting his 
•nidi tors to the deserts of Thebais, around the 
Cell of Anthony, in the midst of the monasteries 
founded by Pacomius in the oasis of Tabenna, 
Valerian could not but envy the happiness of the 
knehorets. Withdrawn from the world and its 
deceptions, they had rooted out of their hearts 
• very fibre of terrestrial love, and knew not the 
hitter suffering of disappointed affection. 

When alone with Vitus, Valerian exclaimed, 
sorrowfully : 

"Why did not the Lord strike Arius with His 
vengeance, at the moment when he began to prop- 
agate his errors ? " 

" Let us not yield to fear like men of little 
faith," answered Vitus. 44 If He permits His ene- 
mies to do evil, it is to draw from it greater 
I'.ood. The Arian heresy, so deplorable in itself, 
ives to the Church, which had scarcely attained 
liberty, the occasion of holding, for the first 
e, her grand assemblies for the solid establish- 
cut of discipline, for the definition and proclama- 
on of her faith. The Council of Nice will be a 
ivmarkable event in the history of 1 1 1 < - Church. 
"Obtain from God, by your prayers, my dear 
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friend, that Thalia, who is coming to Nice, mail 
submit to the authority of the Church, and recojj 
nize that she has been deceived by Anus." 

"Let us go pray together in the great church 
A young bishop of Cyprus, whose eloquence 1 
much spoken of, preaches there every day to till 
faithful." 

The great church, in which the bishops were 1 
hold the first sessions of the Council before assem 
bling in the imperial palace, was built only aboul 
twelve years. The interior of it was covered with 
variegated marble, and a bronze balustrade scpa 
rated t he apsis from the nave. Before the sanctuarj 
hung a rich .silken curtain embroidered in gold 
The pillars which supported the edifice had bi 1 n 
taken from some abandoned pagan temple. 

When Vitus and Valerian entered the chin, I, 
the Bishop Triphilliu.s was delivering a homily, in 
which he explained that passage in the Gospel 
wherein our Saviour bids a paralytic to take up hi 
bed and walk. The faithful were listening with 
profound recollection and attention to the eloqui n| 
and pious words of the orator. Triphillius, ac< 11 
tomed to great nicety in his language, would 11 
employ the common word krabatlon which u 
read in the Gospel, but substituted therefor tin 
word skimpoda, thus making our Saviour saj 1 
the paralytic: "Arise; take up thy couch, and wall 
Suddenly an aged man, seated below the ami-., 

arose, and, amid the profound silence of the as 

bly, said to the orator: 
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"Do you think you have a right to correct the 
■ vangelist? Are you ashamed to employ the same 
expressions as are in the sacred Scriptures?" 

The young bishop blushed, made a gesture of 
excuse, and repeating the sentence, employed the 
expression found in the text: "Take up thy bed 
|nd walk." 

When Valerian came out of the church he asked 
Vitus, 

" Who was that old man who dared to interrupt 

• lie preacher? " 

" He is the venerable Spiridion, Bishop of Trcmi- 
|hus, a city situated on the eastern coast of Cyprus, 
■car Salami's. He doubtless wished to give a 
I. son in humility to his dear disciple Triphillius, 
bid teach him the respect we should have for the 
lext of the gospel. This Spiridion was at first a 
Hmple shepherd, living humbly on the produce of 
lis flock, with his wife and his daughter, Irene; but 

• ii. li was his virtue that he was thought worthy to 
k a pastor of souls. Raised to the episcopate, yet 
taxious to remember his former condition, he still 
mi. .ids to his sheep, and leads them, from time to 

me, to the meadows which surround Tremithus. 
he night thieves broke into his sheep-fold, but 
mid themselves unable either to perpetrate the 
btended theft or make their escape. The next 
lorning Spiridion found them overwhelmed with 
"illusion at being detected in such a Cl itne. They 
tnowledged their guilt, and implored him not to 
We them up to justice. ' You have taken much 

S 
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trouble/ answered he, 'to get in here. I do no| 
wish it to be useless.' He gave them a sheep, add 
ing, 1 Instead of coming to steal from me during til 
night, you would have done better to come and a I 
me for it during the day/ " 

Valerian and Vitus, leaving the city, walked 
slowly in the fields, conversing about the holy |>< l 
sona^es whom Providence had assembled in Nic< 
of whose sublime virtues they should now have I 
more intimate knowledge. They returned byl 1 
gate nearest the imperial palace, but were surpn 
at seeing an immense crowd gathered in the publii 
square. 

"I think I see Bishop Spiridion in the midst -I 
that crowd," said Valerian. 

"It is really he/' answered Vitus. "Let us ap 
proach." 

The attention of all cultivated minds was turn< d 
to the venerable senate of bishops congregated ill 
Nice, and many pagan philosophers had come 10 
the city, either to argue against those aged men 
whom they hoped to reduce to silence by the fori 
of their subtle syllogisms, or to mock at the sun 
plicity of their faith or the austerity of their moral 
Arius counted on them to increase his party. On 
of those sophists paraded through the city, boast in 
that he would compel all who should engage ifl 
argument with him, to acknowledge themselvi 
vanquished. Near the palace he met the Bishop 
of Tremithus, who accepted his challenge. (. 
had chosen that holy old man, more accustomed 
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prayer than to argument, to confound the sophist 
Instead of replying to his arguments, he, in pres- 
ence of the immense crowd gathered around them, 
•aid in the tone of inspiration : 

"In the name of Jesus Christ hear what is the 
1 1 nth. There is one only God who has created the 
heavens and earth, and has given a soul to man 
formed out of the slime of the earth. He has 
created all things visible and invisible by His 
Word, and has established them by the virtue of 
His Spirit. This Word, this Wisdom, whom wo 
t all the Son, taking pity on the wanderings of men, 
came man, and assumed our flesh in the womb 
of a virgin. The Son of God, by suffering death 
nd rising again, has given us eternal life. We 
elieve that He shall come one clay to judge all 
bur actions. Do you believe all tin's?" 

Hearing these words pronounced with all the 
authority of a prophet, the philosopher stood in 
llence, as if he had never learned the art of dis- 
putation. Suddenly, being interiorly enlightened, 
|e cried out: 
" Yes, I believe." 

"If you believe," replied the venerable old man, 
arise, come with me to the church and receive the 
irk and seal of faith." 
The philosopher turned to the crowd : 
" Hear, all you who make profession of science. 
While I heard only words 1 answered l>y words, 
on. I r, by reasoning refuted all arguments brought 
Against me. But when a superhuman force has 
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taken the place of words, human wisdom cann 1 
sustain that force; man cannot resist God. I 
this re ason, if any among you have felt as I fi l| 
during this dispute, let him believe in Jesus ( In. 1 
and follow this venerable man by whom God lid 
spoken ! " 

The crowd, with admiration, heard the philn 
pher, lately so proud, now declare himself a ( hi I 
tian, and rejoice at having been vanquished. 

"See," said Vitus, "how the Lord, according 
His promise, confounds the wisdom of sages." 

"Ah, that He would thus dissipate the cloud 
that obscure Thalia's faith ! " 

"Alas! who knows but that God has mad. hi 
feel her errors, but she has voluntarily closed hi | 
eyes to the light that illuminated her consciem 

" Ah, I beg of you leave me some hope ! " 

" Why should you lose it? It is always possibl 
to return to the true faith." 

As the two friends were about entering lhr|| 
dwelling, they perceived a young man in the pli 
osopher's cloak who walked modestly on, pay i 
no attention to the crowd gathered round tin 
penal palace. 

"I recognize an excellent friend," said Villi 
"whom I shall be happy to present to you. II 
is from Caesarca, but we studied Latin and (.1. . 1 
together at Rome. Let us go meet him, foi lm 
is so absorbed in thought that he would pass h 
person without seeing him/ 1 

" Mas Hermogenes forgotten his friends?" .1 
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Vitus, laying his hand familiarly on the young 
Mian's shoulder. 

M Is it you, my dear Vitus ? I am truly delighted 
i<> meet you." 

u Have you been inquiring at the palace on what 
I clay the Emperor will leave Nicomedia to come to 
I Nice?" 

" No ; I have been to announce to Osius that our 
Messed Bishop Leontius has arrived." 

"Leontius is venerated as a martyr throughout 
( !appadocia," said Vitus, turning to Valerian. " 1 [e 
lias confessed Christ's divinity, under tortures, be- 
fore coming to proclaim it at Nice. I had hoped," 

[Continued he, addressing Hcrmogenes, "that you 
Would reach here about the same time as I, but 
you could not separate from your bishop, and 
Leontius, doubtless, could not start sooner." 
"We stopped some days at Nazianzcn, for 

fccontius wished to bring to Christianity an old 
man who had been seduced by a sect scarcely 
known out of Cappadocia, whose religion is a 
medley of Judaism and Paganism. This old man, 
whose name is Gregory, is esteemed by everybody 

Ion account of his probity and the purity of his 
morals, and has filled the most important public 
offices, without ever employing them for his per- 
sonal advantage. His wife, NTonna, descended from 
11 long line of Christian ancestors, by prayers, aided 

leontius, and his efforts have been successful. 
Convinced of the truth of the Christian religion. 
Gregory asked for and received Baptism. The 
24 
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sectaries whom he abandoned have become h 
persecutors; but our blessed Father promised Int.i 
that God would reward him by giving him, in I 
old age, a son, so long vainly expected. He |)i 
dieted that this son should render illustrious th 
name of his father, and that of the little city ..I 
Nazianzen, where he will edify the Church by I. 
virtues, and delight it by the eloquence of In 
writings/' 

As Hermogenes was saying the last won!, I. 
bowed in respectful salutation to an old man wli 
on the other side of the street, was walking wil!| 
difficulty, and steadying his feeble steps by the n 
of a stick. 

"Who is that aged man whose noble counl 
nance bears the impress of benevolence?" a I 
Valerian. 

"He is blessed Nicholas, Bishop of Myra, hoi 
in Patara, in Syria. In his youth he lost I 
parents, who left him a considerable fortune; I. hi 
he sold all his goods, and distributed the pr| 
among the poor. Learning that a poor man, win 
three daughters, for want of dowry, could nol 
married, was strongly tempted to procure tin 
wealth by dishonorable means, he went, durin 
night, and threw in his window a sum sufficienl • 
portion one of his daughters. Without inquirli 
how he had obtained the unexpected wealth, tin 
father hastened to marry his eldest dauj;hl 
Nicholas, in the same manner, portioned his 
and third daughters, who were also happily nun 1 
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" When he had disposed of all his wealth, Nicho- 
las undertook a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Return- 
ing by sea from Palestine, he predicted to the pilot 
a violent tempest, which in reality came to pass ; 
hut when the passengers gave themselves up for 
Host, seeing the vessel almost engulfed by the 
Waves, Nicholas prayed, and the tempest was ap- 
peased. On his arrival in Syria he passed through 
Myra, where the bishops were then deliberating on 
the choice of a successor to the bishop who had 
just died. In a vision, they were ordered to choose 
is bishop the first Christian bearing the name of 
Nicholas who should enter the church the next day. 
Thus was he chosen bishop of Myra. God has 
favored him with the gift of miracles. Three mili- 
tary tribunes, victims of a calumny and condemned 
by the governor, Ablavius, to be beheaded, remem- 
bered in their prison how powerful Nicholas is with 
(iod, and recommended themselves to his prayers. 

"He appeared to the Governor with a threatening 
Countenance, convinced him of the innocence of the 
(Condemned, and commanded him to set them at 
liberty. Ablavius countermanded the sentence of 
•xecution, and restored to favor the tribunes un- 
justly accused. During the persecution of Licinius 
Nicholas was thrown into prison, but Constantine's 
triumph restored him to his flock:' 

These touching accounts — revealing, as they did, 
ill-- sanctity of the bishops — strengthened Valeri- 
an's faith and rendered his piety more: ardent. 
" Throughout my whole life," said he to his 
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friends, "I will thank God for having granted 
the grace of seeing and hearing so many holy | 
sonages who are the glory of the Church, th 
tinuators of the labors of the apostles, the 
and consolers of their people. I shall never fin 
the sweet emotions that fill my heart at this lini' 
and the holy old men who, from all parts ol t It 
world, have come hither to preserve from all chan 
the revealed doctrine of which they are the depu 
itaries, shall ever be present to my memory." 

"I do not believe," said Vitus, "that one c.uil I 
dream of a greater happiness than that of assislin 
.at a General Council." 

" There is only one happiness which can surp;i 
it," said Hermogenes. " It is that we shall exp. i 
ence when we shall meet in heaven, in the asseml 
of the saints." 

Vitus introduced to Valerian Eustathius of An 
tioch, who had suffered for the faith under Dio< l< 
tian ; Marcellus of Ancyra, one of the bishops nm | 
energetic in combating Arianism ; Potamon, Bish 
of Heraclea, on the borders of the Nile; and Papli 

nutius, Bishop of the Upper Thebais, both of wh 

had lost the right eye in the persecution; Cecil in, 
Bishop of Carthage; and Nicasius, Bishop of I >i< , 
who was the sole representative of the Galln 
bishops in the Council of Nice. 

Nothing would have been wanting to VaL. 
happiness had he not feared that Arius would 
sist in his errors, despite the decisions of the Coun 
cil, and that Thalia would imitate his obstiiu, , 
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I A friend whom he had never hoped to see again 
■ Diet him and cast himself into his arms. It was 

I he poet Optatian. 
I " What ! you here ? " cried Valerian, as happy as 

I )nsed - " You have, then, privately left the place 

|>I your exile ?" 

I "lam fully reconciled to the Emperor." 

I "After his baptism, he could not fail to pardon 

" 1 should have waited a Ion- time for my pardon 
had I not thought of composing some charming little 
|">ems, under the title of Panegyric dedicated to Con- 
Mantinc Augustus, in which I was not sparing of 
1'iaise. My muse has renewed the prodigies of Or- 
I'heus: she has conquered the master of the world." 

" It was easier to touch Constantino's heart than 
I" subdue wild beasts." 

"The Emperor was so charmed with my verses 
■at he revoked the sentence of my banishment to 
Nisibus, and wrote me this flattering letter." 

< )ptatian handed his friend a silken case, which 
"dosed Constantine's letter as if it were a jewel. 
Valerian read aloud: 

" L5 aV u S ? en With J " oy the efforts of your genius 
Kid the harmony of a new lyre to that of the 
lent lyre. I know not if any one else has ever 
'd so many obstacles, written such ingenious 
■es,or has so interwoven throughout the regular 
v rses descriptive letters, which constitute an in- 
, ? ait 1 . of 1 the Principal poem, yet can never- 
theless be divided into divers figures of other verses 
presenting different thoughts in a new sense. The 
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present of your muse has been very agreeable to 
me." 

" I hope," said Valerian, "that we, after the I m 
pcror, shall have the pleasure of admiring youi 
ingenious productions." 

"Whenever you wish. Here is one of my 
poems, which will give you an idea of the pro 
digious labor I imposed on myself. Read tin 
thirty-eight verses. You would not at first p< I 
ceive all the trouble they have cost me, but all ■ 
you have read them, lay on the sheet on which m 
poem is written, this paper in which I have cut tin 
figure of a ship. Now the part of the poem whi< 
is visible through the hole constitutes a distill 
little poem, in which all the laws of metre an 
faithfully observed." 

Valerian could not conceal his amazement whertj 
after having read the poem, he covered it with thi 
cut sheet. The letters which remained visihli 
formed a perfect figure of a ship, but instead ol 
their being disconnected, they formed words win 
composed hexameter verse." 

"Truly," cried he, "I never saw such literarj 
ingenuity." 

Optatian showed him another poem, so arrangi 1 
that, by reading from the top to the bottom tlx 
first letter of every verse, one read an hexann i - 
verse. The same thing occurred if one read ti- 
the bottom to the top the last letter of all the vei 
or when one followed the letters which formed ill 
two diagonals of the poetic square. 
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"What patience and application it must have 
t required, my dear Optatian, to win such success 
in this kind of composition?" 

"I had nothing better to occupy my leisure dur- 
ing my exile." 

"Did you suffer much in the city of Nisibis, 
which we might well call the end of the world,' 
and which seems rather to belong to the Persian 
empire than to the Roman ? " 

"I cannot complain. The bishop of that city 
was so kind to me I could scarcely believe myself 
in a foreign land." 

" Will he be present at the Council ? " 

" He is here, attended by no suite save the deacon 
Kphrem and myself." 

" Is he any way famous ? " 

"James, Bishop of Nisibis, is one of the glories 
Of the Syriac Church. In his youth he embraced 
I lie solitary life of the anchorets, and spent the 
winter in a cavern, but the rest of the year in the 
u >ods on the top of a mountain, his only food 
being roots and wild herbs, his only garment, a 
lunic and mantle of goat-skin. The less attention 
he bestowed on his body, the more was his soul 
"inched with supernatural lights. Despite the 
i. sistance made by his humility, he was raised to 
jhe priesthood, and preached in tlw country dis- 
tricts of Persia. He found in a village some young 
firls so proud of their beauty that they went every* 
• lay to admire themselves in the- < h ar waters of a 
fountain. By a double miracle, li<- dried up the 
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fountain which fed their vanity, and turned tin || 
hair completely white. 

"On the death of the Bishop of Nisibis th| 
people unanimously demanded James for th< ll 
pastor, notwithstanding his severity. He acquil 
himself scrupulously of all the functions of th( 
episcopate ; takes care of the poor, of widow 
orphans, and the oppressed, and instructs his pea 
pie by his writings as well as by his preaching." 

"I suppose you find it difficult to appreciate hit 
eloquence, for the Syriac tongue bears no resem 
blance to that of Demosthenes or Cicero ? " 

"I did not spend all the time of my exile in 
composing masterpieces of poetry; I also learned 

Syriac." 

" Most assuredly, you love trials of strength." 

"I do not speak fluently that language, which 
is somewhat harsh ; but I can readily understand it, 
which procures me many delightful literary pleas 
ures. The Syrians have, at this time, a poet, who 
as far surpasses Pindar and Horace as the cypres 
a feeble twig. One can only compare him to the 
prophets or the Psalmist of Israel. He does not, 
like me, work laboriously over his verses in thfl 
silence of the cabinet. He awaits the inspiration, 
and when it comes, sublime strophes flow from In 
lips as an impetuous torrent. He thinks not of flal 
tering the ear or charming the imagination, bul 
of elevating the mind above common thought 
to transport it to the regions nearest heaven. Hi 
poetry is preaching." 
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"What is the name of that poet, about whom 
you are so enthusiastic? " 
" He is called Ephrem or Ephraim." 
"Shall we see him here?" 
Most certainly; the Bishop of Nisibis brought 
him with him. He at first refused to come, saying 
ho was not worthy to assist at so august an assem- 
bly, but the bishop overcame his modesty." 
I Metrodorus and his daughter were among the 
last to arrive at Nice, whither they came, only 
When Arius and Eusebius left Nicomedia. The 
•pecious and insinuating words of Eusebius exer- 
cised over Thalia's mind an influence even more 
fatal than that of Arius. Might she not remain 
faithful to a doctrine taught by the bishop of the 
fcccond city of the empire? Eusebius exaggerated 
the progress of Arianism and his authority over 
the Eastern bishops. He again promised Metro- 
dorus an episcopal see, and the latter, although he 
did not repose entire faith in his promises, yet kept 
his doubts to himself, not to grieve his daughter, 
who was intoxicated with the praises lavished on 
her by a bishop. Thalia wished that Valerian 
could but hear Eusebius ; she felt he would be con- 
vinced by his luminous exposition of the Arian 
■octrine. 

Theognis, Bishop of Nice, a declared partisan 
"' the ne w heresy, received into his house Arius 
inn! Eusebius, and also Metrodorus and his daugh- 
ter. The rhetorician hastened to inform Valerian 
Of their arrival, and begged him to visit them. He 
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still hoped that his sincere love for Thalia would 

surmount the barriers which difference in relig 

belief had suddenly raised. When Valerian learn ' 
that they were the guests of the Bishop of Nil 
with Arius and Eusebius, and that he could onlj 
meet them in the presence of the heresiarch, 111 
was too deeply grieved to dare to go alone, and 
he begged Vitus to accompany him. 

They found assembled in the house of Theognl 
about fifteen bishops, who had united with Eu 
bius of Nicomcdia to defend in the Council thl 
errors of Arius. Among them were Maris o| 
Chalccdon, Patrophilus of Scythopolis, Narci 
of Neronias, Menophantcs of Ephesus, and Eu 
bius of Caesarea. After having exchanged thl 
usual compliments with Metrodorus and Thali^ 
Valerian cast a scornful glance on Arius, who wfl 
seated in the post of honor near Thalia ; but Ai ill 
returned his look by a smile of affected sweetnr 

"I am happy," he said, "to know the youii 
hero of whom my friends have so often spok< It 
and I pray that your union with the learned daugh 
ter of Metrodorus may be speedily consummated 

"Then pray that the errors which lead soul, 
astray, may be dissipated by the submission of hi I 
etics to the authority of the Church." 

"The Church is dear to us, without doubt, hill 
the truth is still dearer." 

"There is no religious truth outside the teach in 
of the Church," exclaimed Vitus. 

"We have come to Nice to be united; not to In 
divided," said one of the bishops, in a soft voice 
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Valerian turned towards the speaker, who was a 
man of about fifty years of age, of medium height. 
His haughty bearing contrasted strangely with the 
sweetness of his voice, and his restless eyes ex- 
pressed, by turns, benevolence, hatred, admiration, 
disdain. He wore a robe of silk, richly embroid- 
ered, and gold buckles ornamented his shoes. 
Valerian rightly supposed that he was Eusebius of 
Nicomedia. 

"True union of spirit can be obtained only by 4 
candid and complete acceptation of the same re- 
I vealcd doctrine." 

"How can we accept what is contrary to rea- 
son?" said Thalia. "Let us hope that so many 
bishops assembled in council will know how to 
form a simple and reasonable creed, and adapt 
Christianity to the actual state of minds." 

14 Councils do not compose dogmas/ 1 responded 
Vitus. "They explain, they define the doctrine 
taught by Jesus Christ, and transmitted by His 
apostles. They may modify rules of discipline and 
adapt them to the divers conditions of the material 
ind moral life of the faithful, but they absolutely 
cannot modify doctrine. It is contained in the 
toly Scripture and in tradition, as in a sacred and 
mmutable depository. Councils can only draw 
lorn that depository the revealed doctrine, and 
live it human expression, more clear, more precise, 
more directly opposed to the affirmations or nega- 
tions of heresy. They never create a new dogma, 
they confine themselves to state and explain the 
ancient dogma." 
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"But when a Council is deceived," said Arill 
" another Council must correct its error." 

4< A General Council cannot be deceived in qu< 
tions regarding faith. Jesus Christ founded Hi 
Church only to transmit to us His doctrine. 1 1 
must then make her transmit it faithfully. Hi 
has engaged Himself to do so, for He has prom 
ised His Church to remain with her until the con 
summation of ages. Now, as a General Coun< .1 
is essentially the Church teaching, Jesus Chri I 
necessarily assists the General Council to previ til 
its being deceived In the definitions it gives ol 
revealed doctrine. If it were to treat of physical 
historical questions, having no bearing on dogma. II 
might be deceived, and its decisions would not bl 
matter for faith, because Jesus Christ did not found 
His Church to teach human science; nor did II. 
promise to assist her in teaching it. But whenevi I 
a Council, interrogating Scripture and tradition 
defines revealed doctrine, it cannot be deceived 
Jesus Christ, faithful to His promises, preserve .1 
from all error; hinders it from teaching as reveal. .1 
a doctrine not taught by Himself, or from falsely ill 
terpreting what He has revealed. Consequently, 
He aids it in defining whether such or such a n 
ligious opinion is conformable to His doctrin 
Finally, He assists her in choosing, from am 11 
the various words of human language, those term 
which may express His doctrine with more i>r< 
cision or expansion, those terms which may bi | 
express an error and condemn it." 
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"The infallible authority of the General Council 
lupposcs the Divinity of Christ, which we do not 
Admit," said Arius, in a low voice. 

These words would have provoked another dis- 
■ ussion had Vitus overheard them, but Eusebius of 
Kicomedia, who was not fond of disputes, turned 
|he conversation. They spoke of the number of 
bishops in the city, of its monuments, of the fetes 
khe Emperor proposed to hold in Nicomedia to cel- 
« I n ate the anniversary of his victory over Licinius. 

"Do you believe these bishops will submit to the 
■ccisions of the Council?" asked Valerian of Vitus, 
Ifter they had taken leave of Thcognis and his 
quests. 

"Some will accept them sincerely, others only 
In appearance ; several will openly combat them." 

" How could they believe in the infallibility of 
Hie Church when they deny Christ's Divinity?" 

u I regret to see among the minority of Arian 
llshops Eusebius of Caesarea, who is, assuredly, 
Die most learned man of the day. The defender 
If Catholic doctrine, yet deceived by the sophisms 
If Arius, he would merit severe reproaches had he 
lot rendered great services to religion by his two 
I u ned works of the Preparation and Demonstration 
w the Gospel. Gifted with a prodigious memory 
and a decided taste for history, he yet does not 
sess, in the same degree, the theological spirit. 
Be is sensible to flattery and most desirous of win- 
ling the Emperor's favor. I believe that, at bottom, 

It is firmly attached to the Church, but, ruled by 
25 T 
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Eusebius of Nicomedia, is unable to distingul ll 
promptly, or to avow frankly, how false is Arian 
ism and how contrary to revealed doctrine." 

" I fear that Thalia is more and more infatuati d 
with Arius and his system." 

" Her eyes would be opened were she to have 1 
course to prayer, and say to God, from the bottO 
of her heart, ' Lord, grant that I may see ! ' " 

"Perhaps if I were to silence my scruples, and 
marry her despite her attachment to heresy, I 
might win her from the fatal influences which sui 
round her, and lead her gradually back to the trui 
faith." 

"Believe me, my dear Valerian, make no coll 
tract with impiety. If Thalia persist in her erroi 
after the decisions of the Council, she is not worth) 
of you." 



CHAPTER XI. 

THREE CHRISTIAN POETS. 




NE day Optatian entered Valerian's house, ex- 
claiming joyously : 



" How many pleasures are reserved for us in 
Nice ! Here we find gathered great saints, great 
orators, great poets.'' 

" When will you introduce me to that Ephrem 
of whom I have heard you speak so enthusiasti- 
cally ? " 

"This very day, if you wish. But I have found 
here two other Christian poets, one of whom speaks 
the language of Virgil, the other that of Homer." 

14 1 only know that poesy, like eloquence, needed 
Jesus Christ to purify its inspirations." 

"The Latin poet is a young Spaniard called 
Juvencius. He has remarkable talent, and, at 
the same time, charming modesty. Less anx- 
ious for his own glory than for the good of the 
faithful, he has undertaken a difficult but most im- 
portant work. He proposes to relate in a poem, 
divided into four books, all the history of the Gos- 
pel. It is his care to make it agree in every partic- 
ular with the accounts of the four Evangelists, and 

he changes as little as possible in his verses, the 
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simple narration of the inspired text. He has bwit 
greatly aided in the plan of his poem by the Hal 
mony of the Gospels, composed by Ammoniu ; o| 
Alexandria. 

"It is natural that the first epopee modulated 
by a Christian lyre should have as its theme tlx 
grand fact of the Redemption. The rage ol 
Achilles and the foundation of Rome are evenl 
of little importance, compared with the regenera 
tion of the human race by the crucifixion and 
death of the God-man." 

" The Greek poet, whom I have met here, i 
priest named Apollinaris, who is professor ol 
grammar at Laodicea. Although his talent 1 
inferior to that of Juvencius, he understands a 
well as he how important it is to give to the faitll 
ful Christian poems. He would substitute in tlx 
schools for Ovid's Metamorphoses, a poem on til 
principal facts of the Old Testament." 

"Nothing will be wanting to the age of Con 
stantine; it will also see the first attempts ol 
Christian poesy. During the first three centurii 
of bloody persecution which preceded the triumph 
of the Church, art and poesy could not be cultl 
vatcd. The faithful, always threatened by death, 
dispensed with the ornaments of worship; it w 
sufficient for them to express, in their religion 
ceremonies, the symbols of faith. The Catacomb* 
witnessed their agapes; their mysterious sacrifici 
which they did not reveal to the profane; theii 
assemblies which peril did not render less frequ< m 
They dug out, beneath pagan Rome, their tempi 
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Int the same time with their tombs. There they 
Micld communication with God; there they de- 
posited the precious relics of the martyrs. They 
| had greater need of apologies than of poems. But 
I now that Constantine, become conqueror through 
the Cross, has yielded to the motion which impels 
pagan society to the foot of the glorious Cross, the 
■Church reveals her transports. She has poets as 

■ well as doctors; and while a new era of eloquence 
rxcites the people to the love of God and the 

I neighbor, a new poesy harmoniously expresses the 

■ Hcntimcnts of piety, gratitude, and adoration which 
fill all hearts." 

"Do not conclude, however, that, previous to 
the triumph of the Church, poesy was completely 
ignored in Christian society. Poesy is one of the 

■ most perfect means by which man speaks; it is a 

■ necessary manifestation of his thoughts, and men 
ho truly religious as the primitive Christians, could 

not fail to express in melody their acts of faith, 
I hope, and love. Lyricism, in its sublime concep- 
tions, can be defined only as prayer; it is an eleva- 
lion of the soul to God." 
" You speak truly. Prayer initiates the soul into 
I the ineffable delights of communication with God, 
■ Into the fruitful field of meditation. It gives her 
the habit of introspection, of self-knowledge, of 
humble submission to the mysterious veils which, 
In this life, envelope every creature. The unfathom- 
able depths of Christian dogma give the soul a 

j tendency to reverie, to contemplation, to ecstasy. 
25 * 
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Now, does not this constitute the very soul 
lyric poetry? It is with souls truly poetic as with 
those truly religious, — they are ill at ease in (li 
world that surrounds them, they try to fly from n 
to take refuge in the ideal world. But the Inn 
ideal world is the kingdom of God, whether i! I 
that towards which tend all our aspirations, win h 
we call heaven, or that which the soul opens witli 
herself, according to the words of the Divine M 
ter: 'The kingdom of God is within you/ M 

"In St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians we find 
the following recommendation, which seems i 
attest the existence of Christian poetry and rnu: it 
in the very infancy of the Church: 'Speaking li 
yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual < ill 
tides, singing and making melody in your hear! 
to the Lord : Loquentes vobismetipsis in psalmis 
hymnis et canticis spiritualibus! 

"I think that in those words St. Paul simp 1 
recommended the Ephesians to sing the psalm 
the poetry of which is at once the most popnl 
and the most sublime. There we find pra\ < ■ 
the cry of the soul, — exclamations which the mn • 
illiterate among the faithful, repeat with the enthll 
siastic fervor of the inspired Psalmist. Ages shall 
not chill the ardor of those aspirations to God. Al 
the foot of the altar, or in the silence of solitmli 
the soul, oppressed with sadness, or flooded \\ r 
joy, shall find no more just or lively expression i i 
her sentiments than a verse of the psalms de< pi) 
pondered on. Those phrases — as profound in 1 
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varied in sense, it would seem, as the moral situa- 
tions of those who pronounce them — content piety 
by giving it a formula, which fully expresses what 
they experience. It repeats naturally, and as if 
they, for the first time, burst from her overburdened 
heart, those sacred accents whose delicious sweet- 
ness has been already relished by so many Chris- 
tian mouths. Many phrases, verses, and fragments 
of the psalms present themselves involuntarily to 
our memory, in the diverse circumstances we en- 
counter in the course of life. We have sung those 
sacred hymns from our very infancy, mingling our 
voices in the assembly of the faithful, and we can 
never utterly forget them. The remembrance 
comes without effort, when our emotion wants 
words to express itself. Those prayers, those rap- 
turous thoughts, those sighs, which harmonize with 
all ages, with all souls, must have been most fre- 
quently on the lips of the early Christians, to pre- 
serve and increase their piety." 

" Remark, however, that St. Paul does not speak 
of the psalms alone. He also wishes the Christians 
to sing hymns and spiritual canticles. Popular 
verses must have been composed at a very early 
epoch, to express the faith of the Christians in the 
divinity of the Redeemer. In his letter to the Em- 
peror Trajan, Pliny relates that tlx- Christians were 
accustomed to assemble before daybreak and sing 
together verses, in which they proclaimed that 
Christ is God: Carmeitque Christa (juasi Deo dicere 
sccum invicem. We read in (he Acta of the Martyrs 
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that Ignatius of Antioch, who was put to death 
under Trajan, instituted in the church of which he 
was pastor, the alternate singing of psalms and 
hymns in honor of the God-Redeemer. Every- 
body knows that when Artemon taught that Jesus 
Christ was only a man, he was combated by a 
Catholic writer, who alleged against him the faith 
of the Church, contained in certain hymns com- 
posed by the faithful at an epoch not far removed 
from the cradle of Christianity." 

" It is much to be regretted that those spiritual 
canticles of the early ages have not come down to 
us," 

"Works of piety rather than of art, those poem 
must have been confided to the memory of tin- 
most simple of the faithful, even to those who did 
not know how to write. They were transmitted by 
oral teaching, and will be forgotten when hymn 
of more perfect literary form shall have been com 
posed. There remains at least one canticle of tlx- 
end of the second century: its author is Clement 
of Alexandria. It is the most ancient monument 
of Christian poetry of which I have any knowledge; 
it is one of the first poetic flowers whose perfume 
has been exhaled on the altar of Jesus Christ, and 
its odor is still fresh and sweet." 

"I know that hymn, lively and quick, product «l 
by an exaltation of the soul in prayer, which know 
all that it owes to Jesus Christ, and would wish 
worthily to sing of His gifts and benefits. Th< 
poetry of Clement of Alexandria has the tone ol • 
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popular chant. It is written naturally and without 
pretension, to be sung before the altar after the 
huchanstic Sacrifice, when the soul lets the grati- 
tude that fills her soul, flow from her hps in broken 
Sighs. The author, concealing his talent, reveals 
only his faith : he gives no thought to fastidious 
m.nds, and seeks not for applause. He does not 
say, like the pagan poet, elated by his genius «I 
ilcspisc the vulgar profane, and banish them from 
me.' Knowing that the Son of God has conde- 
scended to die for men and for slaves, he did not 
disdain to write for them. Far from repulsing the 
vulgar, however ignorant they may be, however 
! P«>or their appreciation of the beauties of poesy he 
I rather calls them near him, repeating that saying 
"I his Divine Master: ' Suffer the simple, the lowly, 
(he children to come unto Me, that I may teach 
I their innocent mouths to sing holy canticles.' 
■ "The poetry of Juvencius and Apollinaris is 
"lore .studied, and in it one seeks in vain for the 
■'implc and spontaneous lyricism of the earlier 
••poch. These two authors conform to all classical 
traditions, but Epbrem, on the contrary, writes by 
Inspiration, under the impulse of rapturous trans- 
ports, like Clement of Alexandria. He is not 
M'nd by the rules laid down by our grammarians." 

" Your three Christian poets ought to let us hear 
©me of their beautiful verses." 
J" They would ask nothing better. If V ou will 
Iccompany me, you may find them at my house 
We shall ask each of them to read, and you can 
then judge of their talent." 
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"But how shall I understand Ephrem? I don'i 
know a word of Syriac." 

" I will translate one of his canticles as well as I 
can." 

Valerian went to his friend's house, but befori 
hearing the three poets he carefully studied tin l| 
countenances. Apollinaris reminded him of Mel 
rodorus, and wore, like him, the dress of the rhetc 
ricians, but his bald head, wrinkled forehead, and 
gray beard gave him a venerable aspect. Ephreffl 
and Juvencius appeared to be about the same agi 
The former, who wore the habit of the solitarii 
was emaciated by austerities. His eyes seemed tfl 
emit flames, and revealed the fire of inspiration 
which consumed his heart. The latter, timid and 
graceful, had a bashful look, and bore his h< a 
somewhat inclined to the right. 

"Dear Juvencius," said Optatian, "I have prom 
ised my friend Valerian that you will not refus< 1 
read for him a fragment of your evangelical histoi \ 

"That poem is still very imperfect. I have fin 
ished only the prologue, and doubt whether il | 
worth the trouble of listening to." 

"You are too modest. Read the prologue fo| 
us." 

Juvencius arose, and in a tremulous voice, win. || 
became more and more sonorous, he declaimed till 
invocation : 

"This world, in its vast extent, encloses nothlfl 
immortal; neither the empire of men, nor Rom 1 
Magnificent, nor the sea, nor the earth, noi 
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luminous globes which shine in the heavens The 
1 Creator of aI1 thi "gs has fixed the irrevocable mo- 
ment when torrents of flames shall finally consume 
the earth. Nevertheless, noble exploits and the 
credit attached to virtue cause the names of many 
illustrious men to resound from age to age. Poets 
lavish on them their praises and increase their re- 
nown. Some are rendered celebrated by the songs 
of the Poet of Smyrna, others owe their glory to 
the sweet verses of that Virgil of whom Mantua is 
•so proud. The poets themselves enjoy a fame as 
enduring; they live and seem to be eternal, through 
e flight of centuries, while around the earth and 
sea the starry heavens pursue their course with 
admirable order. 

" And since their verses, tissues of falsehood in 
pra.se of ancient heroes, have merited to live 
through succeeding generations, Faith, always cer- 
tain and true, shall crown my chants throughout 
ages and ages and shall give merit to my efforts 
- I will smg the vivifying actions of Christ the 
Divine Gift granted to nations, who, from Him 
have received the truth. I f ear not that the 
flames which shall consume the world on the last 
•lay, will burn this book. It shall, perhaps itself 
preserve me from fire when Jesus Christ, the just 
■udge, Splendor of the Father, Sovereign Lord 
Wall, all radiant with glory, descend on the fiery 
foud. Yes, let us sing! let the sanctifying Spirit 
sist me and dictate my chant. Sacred Inspiration 
f which the banks of the Jordan were witness 
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possess my soul while I sing, that I may spcal 
worthily of Jesus Christ/' 

"That is very beautiful! 11 exclaimed Valerian 
when Juvcncius had seated himself, wiping away, 
at the same time, the sweat that bedewed hifl 
forehead, 

"I acknowledge/' said Optatian, "that this b< 
ginning seems to me more solemn than Virgil 
'I sing of the armies and heroes who first, from 
the borders of Troy ' and so on." 

"Do not compare me with the Swan of Mantua 
said Juvencius, blushing at his own praises. 

"Your style is less elegant, but your though! 
more elevated. In your verses there is no qui 
tion of Juno pouting with Jupiter or Nepti 
contradicted by Eolus. We are in presence ol 
the Omnipotent, of the Sovereign Judge of till 
living and the dead. We no longer invoke till 
goddess who sang the anger of Achilles, son oi 
Peleus, but the Divine Spirit which inspired till 
prophets and showed them, through the dim vislfl 
of ages, Christ the Redeemer/' 

" It is only that I may make Jesus Christ bett • 
known and loved that I have undertaken tin. 
poem. I shall permit myself no fiction in 11 
Gospel History, for I do not wish, in so grave ft 
subject, to mingle human inventions with Divim 
realities." 

"Blessed the poet who loves Christ!" <\ 
claimed Valerian. "Whatever may be the men 
tal gifts which raise him above the common lcv< I. 
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his chants will ever be hymns of adoration and 
thanksgiving. If he be endowed with great genius, 
it will be consecrated to the Saviour of men ; if he 
have but one talent, he still will consecrate it to Him 
who gave it. He remembers that the melodious 
warbling of the bird, praises the Creator as well as 
the sublime crashing of thunder, and that the hum- 
ble lyre is as favorably heard as the heptachord, 
when it glorifies the Saviour's name." 

" We have heard the first Christian accents of 
Latin poesy," said Optatian ; "let us now hear the 
Greek. Its harmony will charm our ears, while its 
piety touches our hearts." 

" I must crave your kind indulgence," said Apol- 
linaris, " while I read for you some verses I have 
lately composed. My theme is a well-known trait 
in the life of the blessed John the Evangelist But 
expect not from me cither the elegance or softness 
of the old man of Teos." 

"Disciple of a God crowned with thorns, the 
Christian must not crown himself with roses. He 
should have as great a horror for softness of lan- 
guage as for softness of soul. One should speak 
of the Seer of Patmos with unaffected simplicity." 

Apollinari.s delivered the following stanzas, not 
with the habitual pomposity of the rhetoricians, but 
With a perfect taste which concealed its defects: 

Near unto Ephesus, city so famous, 

Whose temple immortal throughout Greece is known, 
Wherein the false goddess, Diana the huntress, 

Sees her golden altars still standing alone. 
26 
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In a cool, pleasant valley, embosomed in verdure, 
O'er whose flowery fields falls the last sunset ray ; 

At the foot of a sycamore tree is reclining 

The disciple who once on his Lord's bosom lay. 

Ever to heaven his rapt glances turning, 
Reveal that his thoughts above earthly things rise ; 

f T would seem as if angels are opening above him 
The Vision of Glory to his longing eyes. 

O'er his saintly features hath Time traced deep furrow 
Those furrows are deepened by sorrow and tears ; 

See crowning his forehead a few threads of silver,— 
He bows 'neath the weight of a hundred years. 

The last of the twelve blest co-workers with Jesus, 
But dearest of all to his Lord's Sacred Heart ; 

" Disciple Beloved ! " The glorious title 

Transpiercing his soul with love's rapturous dart ! 

T is John the Apostle, the Chosen of Calvary, 
Whereon to his care was entrusted our Mother; 

And oft on his lips are the words low and tender: 
" My children, my little ones, love one another ! " 

Around him are seated fair youths and bright children, 
The faithful in groups most attentively hear; — 

Their eyes fill with tears as they catch the sweet acccn 
That fall from the lips of the Saint and the Seer. 

In words love-inspired, in raptures prophetic, 
He tells how the glorious Vision of God 

Shall burst on the sight of the purified spirit, 

Who, through life, the path traced by Jesus hath trod 

He tells of the triumph of those who have suffered 
And died for the faith of our Jesus, our Brother; 

Yet, often his theme interrupting, he murmurs : 
u My children, my little ones, love one another! " 
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And e'en as he speaks to his neophytes fervent, 
There hovers above him a beautiful dove ; 

Its mates follow quickly, they circle around him. 
And by mute caresses, prove they, too, can love. 

Fearless they hide in the folds of his garments, 

Flutter around him, depart and return ; 
Seem they to say that his day's task is ended, 

His flock has been fed, let the doves have their turn. 

Smiling, he kisses the innocent pleaders. 
They peck at his lips to return the embrace ; 

As on them he gazes, the tears rush unbidden ,— 
His thoughts leap the chasm of distance and space. 

Enraptured, he once more beholds by the Jordan, 

The Spirit of God, the Adorable Dove, 
Descending on Jesus, while the voice of tl>e Father, 

Proclaiming His Godhead, is heard from above. 

But a pagan, who stands 'mid the crowd of believers, 
Rebuking the saint, asks, "How is it that you, 

Who are teacher of nations, indulge in such folly, 
And thus, for amusement, those birds to you woo ? n 

" When the day's chase is ended," St. John mildly answers, 
" Does the archer his bow retain bent thro' the night? 
He the tension relaxes, that its powers preserving, 

It may speed home the arrows in swift and sure flight. 

"So man's spirit, created to know God and love Him, 
Attains to that knowledge by reason and prayer ; 
Yet the mind, howe'er solid, needs some relaxation, 
That it may after labor its spent powers repair." 

He ceases; the darkness fast gathers around them, 
And the Christians the Love-fea <i have gone to prepare: 

One kiss of adieu, and the dove., too, departing, 
Are soon lost to sight in the dim, misty air. 
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When Apollinaris had concluded, his auditors still 
seemed to hear him, so deeply were they moved by 
Ins simple and flowing verses. 

"You have revealed to me," said Juvencius, "a 
source of Christian poetry of which I had new, 
dreamed,-the lives of the saints. We should sino 
of then with more love than the pagans sang of 
their conquerors and heroes. They have been on 
earth our models; they are in heaven our pro- 
tcctors. v 

"The heroes whom the pagan lyre celebrates 
seem very petty when compared with the moral 
grandeur of our apostles, pontiffs, and martyrs 
l ar from being like those conquerors, the de 
Stroyers of nations, the saints have been only their 1 
benefactors. They caused no waves of blood no 
torrents of tears. They disarmed anger, alleviated 
suffering, and consoled misfortune " 
a'Jv W ^^.V Western poesy has spoken," said 
Apollmans, "I hope that Optatian will g ive us , 
specimen of that of the East, by translating for us 
one of Ephrem's Canticles." 

"The lyrical effusions of the Syrian poet," said 1 
Optatian 'have not the metre, order, or regularity 
which characterize the genius of the West U- 
poems are of two kinds. Some are composed of 
equal verses of seven syllables, like the hen,,, 
verses of the Greeks. This the Syrians call numro 
that is to say, discourse, homily, sermon. Othei ' 
are arranged in a certain number of strophes, hi., 
the Latin odes. The Syrians call this class oi 
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hymns madruscio, that is, canticle, ode, meditation. 
No translation can render the brilliancy and rapid- 
ity of these verses, which give, as it were, wings of 
lire to the improvisations of Ephrem. But, thanks 
to the fire of his inspiration and the ardor of his 
lative land, his poetry is so warmly colored that, 
Iven in passing through another idiom, it loses 
not entirely its primitive tints. 

"Some of Ephrem's hymns would doubtless 
seem strange to you, so full are they of bold 
imagery, of enumerations, exclamations, antitheses, 
and repetitions. He seems unable to moderate the 
fire of his words and restrain their impetuosity. I 
hall choose among those canticles in which the 
Inspiration is somewhat regulated by art and taste, 
ransformed sometimes into recitals, and more fre- 
ucntly into dialogues, they take a dramatic turn 
rarely employed among the Greeks and the Latins. 
The Western ode might borrow from Ephrem 
some happy forms of composition, which would 
render it less monotonous. Listen to this canticle 
mi the Adoration of the Magi. No ode of Pindar's 
Is more sublime. It is true that the subject is 
more inspiring than a victory won at the Isthmian 
fames : — 

"'At the birth of the Son light burst o'er the 
world, and, darkness fleeing before it, it illumined 
lie universe. Let the universe then glorify the 
Son who has enlightened it ! 

" 1 From a Virgin's womb 1 [e came forth : before 
I lis presence shadows flee away; He dissipates the 
26* U 
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darkness of error, and the world beholds the trui 
light. Let the world then glorify Him! j 

His renown is revealed among nations, and .1 
light has arisen in darkness; and nations exull 
with joy to render glory to Him whose birth hai 
illumined them. 

"'His light He has sent even to the East, and 
Persia has been enlightened by the refulgence of ,i 
star. He called it forth, and it announced to Persia 
that all should hasten towards a rejoicing victim. 

"'A flaming torch announces Him in the mid I 
of darkness, and invites all nations to possess thai 
brilliant light which has descended upon the earth 
" 'Heaven has sent a star as messenger to bid thl 
Persians to come before their King and adore Him 
"'It called the Magi, already moved by the pro 
phctic presentiments of Assyria, and it said 1.. 
them: "Take presents; hasten to adore the grc.il 
King who is born in Judca. ,, 

"'Those Persian princes, full of joy, prepared 
presents in their country, and brought to the Sou 
of the Virgin — gold, myrrh, and incense. 

.'"When, on arriving, they found the child, 
still silent, cradled in the house of a poor woman, 
they prostrated themselves: full of joy, they adon «l 
Him, and offered Him their treasures. 

" ' Mary said to them : " Why have you done this ? 
Why have you left your own country to come with 
your treasures to the child ? " 

" ' They answered : " Your Son is king, on wh< i i 
head are united all diadems, because He is kin 
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I over all, and His kingdom is above the world, and 

His empire all obey." 
I " ' The Virgin. " When did it ever happen that a 

poor woman gave birth to a king? I am indigent 

and destitute of all things: how could I have 

brought forth a king?" 

The Magi. " T is you alone who have brought 

forth the great king, and through you shall the truth 

be glorified, and diadems shall be humbled before 

your Son." 

"'The Virgin. "I myself have not the treasures of 
kings, and wealth is never mine. Look at my 
house: it is poor, and my dwelling is empty. 
Why, then, do you salute my Son as king?" 

The Magi. u Your Son is a great treasure, and 
wealth capable of enriching the world; for the 
treasures of kings Hcc away, but thine is inexhaust- 
ible and immeasurable." 

" ' The Virgin. " May not the king who is born to 
you be some other? Search diligently; for here 
there is only the Son of a poor woman, to whom 
it has never been given even to see a king." 

" ' The Magi. u Can the light, then, err in its course 
when it is sent? If we have not been called and 
led by darkness, but by light, then, again, your Son 
is king." 

"'The Virgin. "But you see Him : lie is a little 
child who speaks not, whose mother's house is 
lowly and unfurnished : here is no sign <>f royalty. 
How, then, can a dweller in such a house be a king?" 
J he Magi. "Yes, most certainly we behold a 
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peaceful and silent child, but He is king, though as 
poor as you have said. We see Him, by His com- 
mand, causing the stars of heaven to proclaim His 
advent. 0 

"'The Virgin. "The child is little, and you can 
plainly see He has neither diadem nor throne. 
What, then, do you see in Him thus to honor 
Him with royal gifts ? " 

" 1 The Magi. " He is little because He wills it, 
because He loves gentleness and humility, while 
He waits the time to reveal Himself; but a time 
shall come when diadems shall bend before Him 
and adore Him." 

" 1 The Virgin. " My Son has neither armies nor 
legions nor cohorts; He lies there in the poverty 
of I lis mother, and yet you call Him king! " 

" 1 The Magi, " Your Son's armies are on high ; 
His horsemen patrol the heavens as fiery stars, 
and one of them was sent to call us; His appear- 
ance filled our country with dread." 

14 * The Virgin. " My Son is but a child, and how 
can He act as if He were king when He is even 
ignored by the world ? How could a child govern 
the powerful and illustrious?" 

" 6 The Magi. " Your child, O lady, is an old man, 
the Ancient of Days, the first Cause ; Adam him- 
self is younger than He, and by Him shall the 
universe be renovated." 

" ' The Virgin. " You must, then, explain to me the 
whole mystery; tell me who in your country re- 
vealed to you that my Son is king." 
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" ' The Magi. " A wondrous star appeared to us, 
outshining in splendor all other stars; by its light 
illumining our whole country, and it announccd^to 
us the birth of a kin"." 

" ' The Virgin. "Ah ! I implore you, speak not of 
that here, lest the kings of the earth learning it, 
concert, in their envy, evil measures against the 
child." 

" ' The Magi. " Fear not, lady, because your Son 
shall crush and annihilate all diadems, and all their 
envy shall be powerless for His destruction." 

" ' The Virgin. " I fear Herod, that impure wolf; I 
fear lest he persecute me, and draw his sword 'to 
cut down this sweet sprout before its maturity." 

" ' The Magi. " Fear not I Icrod, for your Son shall 
overturn his throne, and scarcely shall this Prince 
be reigning ere he shall be destroyed and his dia- 
dem shall fall." 

" ' The Virgin. " I acknowledge to you that an 
angel, appearing to me when I conceived the 
Child, revealed to me as well as you, that my Son 
is king, that His diadem comes from on high and 
nothing shall crush it." 

'"The Magi. "Ah, well! the same angel who 
spoke to you is he who, appearing to us under 
the form of a star, announced the coming of a 
child more resplendent than all the stars." 

'"The Virgin. "That angel .wealed to me in the 
Annunciation that of His reign there shall be no 
end. And this is a secret that is to be carefully 
uarded." 
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"'The Magi "And to us also the star revealed 
that your Son is King of kings and Lord of lords 
It is evident an angel had assumed that form thai 
we might not know him." 

" ' The Virgin. " The angel who, to me appeared, 
called Him Lord before He was conceived, and 
announced Him to me as the Son of the Mosl 
Hieh. Where is His Father? No one knows." 

" 1 The Magi. " In our land he, under the form ol 
a star, announced that the Lord of heaven is born 
thy Son commands the luminaries of heaven, foi 
they rise but at His will." 

"'The Virgin. " Listen. I am about to reveal to 
you another secret that may confirm you in the 
faith ; it is that I, remaining still a virgin, conceive .1 
this Son who is the Son of God. Go forth and 
preach it." 

" 1 The Magi. "Already through the star have w< 
understood that His birth is above the order ol 
nature, and that your Son is above all, since He i 

the Son. of God." 

"'The Virgin. "The height of the heavens, tlv 
depths of the abyss, all angels, and all luminal i 
attest that He is the Son of God and the Lord 
Reveal the glad tidings in your land." 

" ' The Magi " The height of the heavens, spea! 
ing by the voice of a single star, have moved th< 
earth, and given her the assurance that your Sofl 
is the Son of God,, and that all nations shall bi 
subject to Him." 

" 1 The Virgin. " Carry back peace to your count i 
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let peace be spread throughout your lands. Vera- 
cious messengers of truth, be held for such through- 
out your voyage." 

" ' The Magi, " May the peace of thy Son as it has 
led us hither, lead us back safely to our own land ; 
and when His empire shall be manifested to the 
world, may it visit our country and bless it." 

"'T/ie Virgin. " Let Persia rejoice at the glad 
tidings. Let Assyria leap for joy at your return, 
and when the reign of my Son shall be manifested, 
His standard shall be erected in your land." 

" 1 The Magi " And thou, mayst thou be glorified 
by the Church in His triumphs, because of thee the 
Child is born, who is the Son of the Most High, 
and He has illumined the highest heavens and the 
depths of the abyss. Blessed be He who by His 
birth hath given joy to the world I " 9 " 

All were struck by the originality of tin's canticle, 
at once so simple yet so sublime, a dialogue like an 
Eclogue of Virgil. 

"What most surprises me," said Juvencius, "is 
not the elevation of the thoughts, the art of the 
composition, or the variety of the style, but the 
boldness with which Ephrem relates a fact in our 
Saviour's life, not as it happened in reality, but as 
it might have happened." 

" In your poem, my dear Juvencius," responded 
Optatian, "you are content to translate' the Gospel 
into verse. Ephrem comments on it with his 
genius and his heart." 

"I confess I should like to withdraw the recital 
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of the sacred life of Jesus Christ from that power 
of daring all, which Horace grants to painters and 
to poets." 

u When one is as pious as Ephrem, he dares 
much only to edify much." 

When Optatian accompanied Valerian home, he 
asked him : 

" Which of my three poets do you prefer ? " 

" I think that Ephrem is the most wonderfully 
-> gifted." 

"That solitary genius who lives far from Greco- 
Roman civilization, enamored of the silence and 
majesty of the desert, is like the rock which opened 
under the rod of Moses to quench the people's 
thirst. His soul is a living source whence bursl 
forth inexhaustible floods of eloquence and poetry, 
Uniting the active life with the contemplative, li< 
interrupts his meditations to preach and to sing 
With irresistible force he speaks sometimes tin- 
language of reason, sometimes the language of love, 
often both together. He improvises here and there, 
as the occasion presents itself, moving sermons 01 
sublime canticles. In him there is nothing studied 
His words are only the impetuous effusions of 
soul which feels the necessity of pouring itsell 
out." 

u Has he attended no literary school ? " 

"He has had no other master than the Bil 
He was born in Nisibis, in the reign of Diocletian 
1 lis parents were but simple laborers, yet they had 
acquired great merit before God in confessing 
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generously the name of Jesus Christ during the 
persecution. They consecrated to the Lord the 
child He had given them. A short time after his 
birth they had a vision, in which they saw issuing 
from the mouth of their child, a vine loaded with 
grapes. Its branches spread far and wide, and the 
birds of the air came to feed on its fruit, which, nev- 
ertheless, was not diminished. The pious parents 
understood that the Lord reserved for their child 
graces of predilection, and they called him Ephrem, 
or Ephraim, a name signifying abundant in fruits. 

u Ephrem received baptism at the age of eighteen 
years, from which time he entered on a new course 
of life. In his humility he regarded as frightful 
crimes some slight faults committed in his early 
childhood, and although they had been effaced in 
baptism, he continued incessantly to implore par- 
don of God. He accused himself of having as- 
sisted at the public games and shows of the amphi- 
theatre, of having doubted in Divine Providence, 
and, above all, of having caused the death of a poor 
man's cow by throwing stones at her and driving 
her into the mountains. He will deplore these 
faults throughout his life, and will never cease, be- 
cause of them, to regard himself as the worst of 
sinners. 

"Desirous of living for God alone, he retired into 
a solitude under the conduct of blessed Julian ; but 
his piety soon became famous and they sought to 
draw him out of the desert to confide to him the 
episcopal charge. To avoid this danger he coun- 
27 
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terfeited the madman. His humility, however, did 
not prevent him from instructing the people of thi 
surrounding country on those things necessary !<• 
salvation, and the cities of Edessa and Nisibis ha\ 
been renewed in fervor through his sermons. Y«>u 
can form no idea of the power of his eloqucn< 
Sometimes pathetic, sometimes terrible, he has tin 
gift of tears, and he is often interrupted by the soba 
of his auditors. They tremble at his voice, as i! 
thunderbolts were suspended over their heads; .1 
if they were about to hear the trumpet of the la I 
judgment." 

" How beautiful would poesy be," said Valerian, 
" were the lyre, so often profaned by impure hand . 
to be touched only by saints." 

When alone he added : 

" Had Thalia but heard the poems of Juvencin . 
Apollinaris, and Ephrem, she would, perhaps, re< 
ognize that their effusions, inspired by faith, ;u 
more moving and more sublime than the gro 
rhapsodies of Arius." 





CHAPTER XII 



THE NICENE CREED. 



HEN the invited bishops had arrived at Nice, 



\ V they assembled in the church and held several 
special meetings, while awaiting the solemn session 
which was to be held in the Emperor's palace, and 
at which he himself was to assist. Constantine, 
who was at Nicomedia when the assembled bishops 
began their deliberations, rejoiced at their number 
and their zeal for the peace of the Church, and in- 
formed them that he was preparing to meet them 
and fix the day on which they should solemnly pro- 
nounce their decisions in his presence. The bish- 
ops ardently desired to see with their own eyes 
that unhoped-for prodigy, which Tertullian had be- 
lieved impossible, and which alone proved to him 
the superhuman power of Christianity : — the master 
of the world bowing before the Cross ; the succes- 
sor of Diocletian protecting the Church ! 

The Patriarch of Alexandria having refused to 
preside over an assembly convened to examine a 
heresy first propagated in his diocese, the honor 
devolved upon Eustathius, Patriarch of Antioch. 
At his side sat the legates of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. The bishops of the Arian faction ranged 
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themselves beside one another, the more easily to 
consult on their responses. 

The three hundred Catholic bishops did not sul 
fer themselves to be led into theological specula 
tions foreign to the object of their meeting, but m 
view of a heresy contrary to the doctrine revealed 
by Jesus Christ, touching the Trinity of Person , 
and the Incarnation of the Word, they applied 
themselves to the drawing up of a formula whi< h 
might, in few words, contain the condemnation oi 
Arianism, and a clear and precise resume of tlx 
teachings of the Fathers of the Church during th< 
first three centuries. As the Arians pretended tli.ti 
the Son had not always existed, but had been draw n 
from nonentity before all other creatures, the pain 
arch of Alexandria proposed to declare simply thai 
the Son is God. His words were received with 
loud applause. 

" It is the faith of Peter ! " 

"It is the doctrine the Church received from thfl 
apostles ! " 

"Anathema to him who does not believe whal 
the Church has always taught! " 

"My brother of Nicomedia," said Eustathiu , 
addressing Euscbius, "do you approve that tin 
Council, assisted by the Holy Spirit, declare thai 
the Son is God ? 99 

" Before deciding, I would wish, with the permi . 
sion of your fraternity, to consult those whose wi ■ 
counsels I ordinarily like to follow." 

" Every liberty is accorded you." 
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The Arians formed a circle at the extremity of 
the church, and consulted together, in a low voice, 
on the acceptation of the formula proposed by the 
patriarch of Alexandria. 

"Nothing prevents us from affirming that the 
Son is God," said Arius. "We read in the Scrip- 
ture: 'Thou art God and the Son of the Most 
High/ Since men are called gods in our holy 
books, we may give the same title to the most per- 
fect of all creatures/' 

When the Arians resumed their seats, Eusebius 
spoke : 

" We are happy to be able to declare, with our 
venerable brethren, that the Son is God/' 

There was one prolonged exclamation of joy, for 
the greater number of the bishops thought they 
had at last come to an agreement. Athanasius, 
who knew the real thoughts of Arius, arose and 
said a few words to the legates of the Sovereign 
Pontiff 

" My brethren, will you allow me to propose a 
question to those who have consulted together 
before uniting in our profession of faith?" asked 
Osius. 

"Most certainly," answered the patriarch of 
Alexandria. 

"Arius, do you, with us, affirm that the Son and 
the Father have the same nature and the same 
Divinity ? M 

" I am ready to swear that the Son is God, since 
it is written, I have said you are gods/' 
27* 
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On hearing this explanation, the bishops could 
not restrain their indignation. 

"That is not serious: that is a play upon words." 

"In this sense, Arius might call every virtuoua 
man God." 

" Out of here with the Egyptian ! " 
" Impose silence on the heretic ! " 
Leontius of Cacsarca arose : 

" To make an end of these equivocations, w<« 
must declare that the Word is truly the power ol 
God ; that He is perfectly like the Father in every 
thing — immutable, eternal, infinite; that He is in 
separable from the Father ; and that, nevertheless. 
He has an existence proper to Himself. . . ." 

It would seem that expressions so positive could 
not be taken in any but an orthodox sense, yet the 
Anans still found a way of interpreting them to 
suit themselves. They displayed that cavilling sub 
tlety, those perfidious artifices, that spirit of quib 
blingand disputation which characterized the Greek 
sophists, and which, from them, has been transmitted 
to all heretics. When they again consulted, Eu.s. 
bius thus expressed himself in their name: 

"We affirm of the Son of God all that has been 
exposed by our venerable brother of Csesarea 
Does not St. Paul say that man is the image and 
the glory of God ? We admit, then, that the Son. 
who is more perfect than man, is more like to God 
than he. St. Paul says, also, that we live eternally, 
consequently, we can recognize that the Son is 
eternal. We acknowledge, also, that the Son ia 
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in God, since we ourselves live in God, we move 
in Him, we arc in Him. What is more, we con- 
sent to say that the Son is immutable, since, ac- 
cording to Scripture, nothing shall separate us 
from the love of God." 

The Arians then accepted all the expressions 
of the Catholics, but with such mental restrictions 
as changed the sense of them for the initiated. 
When the bishops remarked the hypocrisy of the 
Arians, they sought to express, by some decisive 
word, what they understood by the Jiiblieal ex- 
pressions they employed. 

Athanasius had as yet said nothing, but the 
patriarch of Alexandria having commanded him 
to speak, the elegance and lucidity of his delivery 
charmed the whole assembly. He recounted briefly 
the origin of the new heresy; explained how di- 
rectly it was opposed to the teaching of (he Church, 
touching the redemption of the human race by the 
Incarnation of the Word, and showed how the 
Arians condemned themselves by the care they 
took to dissimulate their errors. He exhorted 
the assembly to define the doctrine of the Church 
by a word so precise that it should be impossible 
for the Arians to interpret it in their own fashion, 
and, for this end, proposed to declare that the Son 
is consitbstantial to the Father. 

"This word," said he, "expresses that affirma- 
tion most opposed to the negation of the Arians. 
It signifies not only that the Son is [ike the father, 
but that lie has the same divinity as the father. 
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You cannot more forcibly affirm that the Son is 
engendered from all eternity; that His divine gen 
cration differs infinitely from that which belongs to 
the human nature; that, not only does He resemble 
the Father, but that His substance cannot be sepa- 
rated from the substance of the Father; that He 
and the Father are but one, since Jesus Christ has 
said most expressly : ' I and the Father are one/ " 

When Athanasius had ended his discourse there 
was a simultaneous burst of admiration. 

" The Holy Ghost speaks by the mouth of 
Athanasius ! " 

" Athanasius is a second Paul ! " 

" We adore the Son because He is consubstantial 
to the Father/' 

The Arians tried to drown those plaudits by im 
potent recriminations. 

"Athanasius is another Sabelliusl" 

" His doctrine outrages the divinity ! M 

" Let him be exiled ! 99 

That simple formula, "the Father and the Son 
are consubstantial," that is to say, the substance of 
the Son is the same as the substance of the Father, 
condemned Arianism with such precision that equiv 
ocations and subterfuges became impossible. Ariui 
declared to the bishops of his party that he would 
rather die than subscribe to that formula. 

When calm was restored, Euscbius, of Nicomcdi i, 
arose. 

"I protest against the word consubstantial, l>e 
cause we do not find it in Holy Scripture." 
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" That objection can have no weight," said Leon- 
tius, of Caesarea. " What matters it that the words 
are new since they express an ancient doctrine? 
Do we not always speak of the Trinity, the Holy 
Eucharist, of dioceses, of parishes? And yet we 
do not find these words in the Holy Scripture." 

" In revealing His doctrine," added Marcellus of 
Ancyra, "Jesus Christ did not teach I [is apostles a 
complete theological language. To expose to the 
faithful the truths which the apostles have trans- 
mitted to us, we are obliged to give numerous 
explanations, and to employ, in a new sense, a host 
of terms of ordinary language. When the first 
heresies arose, our predecessors were compelled to 
have recourse to new expressions to trace more 
exactly the limits separating error from truth. 
New words were coined to express new ideas. 
Was not Tertullian the first who employed the 
word Trinity, to express clearly the mystery of 
three distinct persons in the unity of the Divine 
nature ? The words adopted to express the mys- 
teries of the Divine life are, doubtless, most im- 
perfect. Never could human tongue speak of 
God as clearly as it speaks of objects which our 
intelligence can embrace. But as we can convey 
an idea only by employing words, we arc obliged, 
in exposing revealed doctrine, to draw from ordi- 
nary language those expressions which to us seem 
more suitable than others to explain the dogma. 
It is of faith that the Father and the Son are but 
one and the same God. To teach this truth, what 

V 
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more natural than to adopt a word clear and pre- 
cise, and to say : The Son is consubstantial to the 
Father:' 

The Arians continued to complain of the novelty 
of the term proposed. They were less numerous, 
but speaking, as they did, all together, they made 
more noise than the majority. Eusebius of Nico- 
media demanded, that instead of the word " con- 
substantial/' they should adopt the phrase, "like 
in substance. " 

"Would you accept that expression?" asked 
Athanasius. 

" Most willingly," responded the Arians. 

"And yet, we do not find it in the Holy Scrip- 
ture. Consequently, if you reject the word consub- 
stantial, it is less because it is new than because it 
condemns you." 

Arius wished to continue the dispute, but the 
assembly were fatigued. 

" Is it the will of the Council that the word 
1 consubstantial ' be inserted in the creed ? " asked 
the patriarch of Antioch. 

" Yes ! yes ! M responded nearly all the bishops. 

" No ! no!" cried the Arians. 

" Take the votes ! M 

" The question has been sufficiently debated," 
said the patriarch ; " we shall now take the votes. 
Let all who are not bishops withdraw to the ex- 
tremity of the church." 

Just as they were about beginning to take the 
opinions of the bishops, a voice was heard: 
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"Secundus and Theonas ought not to vote; they 
have been excommunicated by the Synod of Alex- 
andria/' 

"The Council of Nice has been convoked ex- 
pressly to judge, to reform the decisions of the 
Synod of Alexandria/' responded the Arians. 

The patriarch of Antioch consulted Osius, and 
it was decided that, for that time, they should de- 
part from the ordinary rules, and allow all liberty 
to the Arians, thus to avoid giving them any pre- 
text for complaint. 

The votes were taken; nearly three hundred 
bishops demanded that the word consubstantial 
should be inserted in the Creed, only fifteen re- 
jected it. Eusebius of Nicomedia was thunder- 
struck on seeing how few had decided to range 
themselves on his side. 

Once agreed upon the word consubstantial, the 
Fathers of the Council charged Osius and some 
other bishops to draw up a profession of faith, 
touching the Trinity of Divine Persons and the 
Incarnation of the Word. 

Meantime, the day approached on which the 
bishops were to meet in solemn assembly in the im- 
perial palace, to discuss, in Constantine's presence, 
those doctrinal points misrepresented by the Arians. 
After having celebrated at Nicomedia the anniver- 
sary of the victory won two years previously over 
Licinius, the Emperor proceeded to Nice. On the 
day appointed for the solemn session, the bishops 
repaired to the palace, where the largest hall had 
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been prepared for their reception. Each bishop 
occupied the place assigned him, then all awaited 
in religious silence the Emperor's arrival. Preceded 
only by those of his ministers who were Christians, 
Constantine entered the hall without escort or 
armed attendants. Valerian was so fortunate as to 
be of the small number of officers and court-digni- 
taries who formed the Emperor's cortege. 

When the sound of trumpets announced Con- 
stantine's arrival, the bishops rose to do him honor. 
He entered, robed in purple, and covered with gold 
and diamonds. Softening, as far as he could, his 
imperial majesty, he passed through the midst of 
the bishops, with grave and modest demeanor and 
downcast eyes. On arriving at the extremity of 
the hall, he remained standing until the bishops 
had resumed their seats, lie refused the throne 
that had been prepared for him, and contented him- 
self with a little golden seat, as a mark that he con- 
sidered himself as a sheep in the midst of his 
pastors, as the eldest son of the Church in the 
midst of the General Assembly of its Fathers. 
The bishops who remembered Galerius and Dio- 
cletian, admired that Emperor, sole master of the 
East and the West, who believed he fulfilled a duty 
and honored his supreme power by bending, not 
only before the Divine majesty of Jesus Christ, but 
even before the dignity of His ministers. 

The Emperor and bishops being seated, Eusta 
thius, patriarch of Antioch, the first on the right 
side, opened the session, and pronounced the fol- 
lowing allocution : 
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" Most mighty Emperor, eternal thanksgiving be 
rendered to God, in whose hand are sceptres and 
crowns! We bless Him for having chosen you to 
overthrow the error of idolatry and proclaim the 
liberty of Christian worship. The horrible vapor 
of demoniacal sacrifices is dissipated ; the supersti- 
tions of polytheism are banished; the darkness of 
impiety has given place to the brightness of Divine 
wisdom which illumines the world. The Father 
is glorified, the Son adored, the 1 foly Spirit an- 
nounced. The consubstantial Trinity, the Divine 
Unity in three persons, is everywhere adored. It 
is through it, O august Emperor, that your reign is 
glorious ; maintain, then, inviolably the faith in the 
Trinity. Whoever lays an heretical hand on this 
fundamental dogma overturns the whole economy 
of the Christian religion. Arius, by his impious 
propagandism, has rendered necessary this, so nu- 
merous an assembly of bishops. He has broken 
with the teaching of the prophets and apostles, and 
blushes not to strip the Word, the only Son of the 
Father, of his Divine nature. By a new kind of 
idolatry, he degrades the Creator to the level of the 
creature. To you it belongs, august Emperor, to 
lead him to change his sentiments and respect 
apostolic doctrine. But should he, unfortunately, 
continue obstinate in his impious errors, you will 
sanction the sentence which separates him from 
Christ and us, and puts an end to the seductions 
he has, only too long, exercised on the unwary 

faithful.' 9 
28 
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This allocution indicated very clearly what was 
the office of the Council, and what that of the Em- 
peror. The bishops, judgcrs of the faith, could 
alone define Christian dogma, and declare that 
Arius's tenets were contrary to revealed doctrine. 
On this point, the Emperor, having no deliberative 
voice, could not interfere. He was of the Church 
taught, not of the Church teaching. But the 
bishops, after having pronounced on the question 
of doctrine, could exercise no coercive power on 
him who divided religious society by the propaga- 
tion of heresy. The head of the State, alone, could 
decide what measures should be taken to end the 
trouble; it was his to consider if its author merited 
chastisement and how he should be punished; it 
was his, in fine, to sanction, if he judged proper, 
by an external penalty, the sentence of excommu- 
nication fulminated by the bishops against Arius 
and his adherents. 

When Eustathius had concluded, Constantine 
arose to address the august assembly. Amidst a 
profound silence, all the bishops turned their eyes 
on him, deeply moved by the solemnity of that 
great day, unique in the history of the Church, 
when the Emperor, assisting for the first time at 
a Council, employed his authority to assure to the 
judges of the faith liberty in their deliberations, 
infringing not on their rights, and submitting to all 
their doctrinal decisions. With sweet and serene 
majesty, Constantine glanced around on those ven 
erable prelates assembled in such numbers, and from 
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every land, to correspond to his desires for religious 
pacification. After a few moments' recollection, he 
spoke, but as a Christian rather than a sovereign, in 
the tone of piety rather than of command. He ex- 
pressed himself most fluently in Greek, yet never- 
theless he spoke in Latin, although the Oriental 
bishops who understood only Greek, were more 
numerous than the Western bishops, to whom 
Latin was familiar. Doubtless, he thought that 
Latin being the language of the conquerors of the 
world, the successor of Augustus ought to speak 
first in Latin to persons drawn from all parts of the 
empire; or, it may be that he wished to recognize 
the primacy of the Roman Church and the Sover- 
eign Pontiff, represented by his legates at the Coun- 
cil of Nice. 

"Dearly beloved Fathers/ 1 said Constantino, "my 
most ardent wish has been to enjoy the benefit of 
your presence. I render thanks to the King of 
kings that, in addition to the innumerable favors 
He has lavished on me, it has been given me to see 
you all united in the spirit of peace and concord. 
As to the future, no enemy shall trouble the course 
of our prosperity. With the aid of Christ the Re- 
deemer, it has been given me to crush the tyrants 
who had declared war against God. Will the demon, 
under some other form, continue to outrage our holy 
religion? An intestine division in the body of the 
Church would, to me, seem more dangerous than 
an armed struggle. Yes, I declare it; the revolt 
of foreign nations would not afflict me as much 
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as such fatal divisions; and at the first news of 
the schism, I comprehended its full importance. 
To put an end thereto, I have called you all hither, 
and the sight of so grand an assembly fills me with 
consolation. My joy would be complete could I 
but see all hearts and minds united in thought and 
sentiments of the same faith. Yours it is, O pon- 
tiffs consecrated to God, to proclaim the true doc- 
trine, and, by means of persuasion, to lead others 
to accept it. Use, then, all your efforts, ministers 
dear to God, devoted servants of our common Lord 
and Saviour; work together to reestablish peace, 
to reunite the bonds of concord, to do away with 
all subjects of division. Thus shall you have merit 
before God our Father, and before me, who have 
the honor to serve Him." 

Those noble words were sincere. Constantine 
really desired that peace of minds through the 
unity of religious beliefs ; but he felt it did not be- 
long to him to compel, by his authority, the accep- 
tation of a dogma. He hoped that when three 
hundred bishops had pronounced against the opin- 
ions of Arius, their decision would be universally 
accepted, and that the opposite party, so few in 
number, would consent to reunite with the ma- 
jority. He knew not the obstinacy of heresy, and 
the stubborn pride of sectaries, incapable of avow- 
ing that they have been deceived. 

The controverted points were again debated in 
the Emperor's presence. Arius was given every 
liberty to expose his opinions, and profited so well 
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of it that the bishops closed their ears on hearing 
his horrible blasphemies delivered with unheard-of 
audacity, nor was Constantine less shocked than 
they. Athanasius, Osius, Marcellus of Ancyra, and 
Leontius of Caesarea had no difficulty in proving 
that the system of Arius was the product of his 
imagination, and directly opposed to the words of 
the Church, to the doctrine of the apostles, and the 
teaching of the Fathers of the first three centuries. 
To lessen the effect of the foolhardy exposition of 
Arius, his partisans presented to the Council a pro- 
fession of faith, in which their errors regarding the 
Son of God were disguised by artful expressions; 
but they could not deceive the Fathers of the Coun- 
cil. Hence, when their profession of faith had 
been read, it was indignantly torn in pieces, and 
the bishops declared it denied the doctrine always 
held by the Catholic Church and revealed to her 
by her Divine Founder. They accused the authors 
of that equivocal profession of faith of having fraud- 
ulently betrayed the truth. 

It was impossible for the Arians to agree on an- 
other exposition of doctrine more conformable to 
orthodoxy, for on them fell the inevitable lot of 
heretics: they divided among themselves and 
formed several sects. Error can never maintain 
itself in that unity ever the self same, ever immu- 
table; it gravitates around the truth like an ob- 
scure planet around a luminous star. It continually 
changes its aspect and position, yd meets not in 

its progress through the void a limit to its erratic 
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course. When man refuses to be taught by God 
Himself on mysteries known to God alone; when 
he wishes to become his own master, he vainly 
tries to attach himself to an immutable doctrine. 
He passes, in spite of himself, from one system to 
another. He renounces a theory which appears to 
him luminous, as soon as he thinks he finds in an- 
other, a light yet more brilliant. 

The divers points of controversy having been 
discussed in the Emperor s presence, Hcrmogenes 
read slowly and solemnly the following profession 
of faith, drawn up by Osius : 

" We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, 
Creator of heaven and earth, of all things visible 
and invisible. And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the 
only Son of God, begotten by the Father before all 
ages, God of God ; Light of light ; true God of true 
God ; begotten, not created ; consubstantial to the 
Father, by whom all things were made. Who for 
us men, and for our salvation, came down from 
heaven and became incarnate by the Holy Ghost 
of the Virgin Mary, and was made man. Who suf- 
fered for us, rose again the third day, and ascended 
into heaven, from whence He shall come to judge 
the living and the dead. We believe also in the 
Holy Ghost. As to those who say : There was a 
time when the Son of God did not exist; that He 
has been drawn forth from nothing; or who pre- 
tend that the Son of God is of a nature different 
from that of the Father; that He is mutable and 
subject to change like a creature ; — the Holy Cath- 
olic and Apostolic Church says, Let them be anath- 
ema/' 
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No human words could be more widely reechoed 
than has been this Nicene Creed. Applauded by the 
bishops of the first Ecumenical Council and the first 
Christian Emperor, it has become the most solemn 
profession of faith throughout the Catholic Church, 
both in the East and in the West. It became part 
of the Liturgy; it is repeated from one end of the 
world to the other by every priest who offers the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. It is sung by all nations of 
the earth, whenever they assemble to sanctify the 
Lord's day by the solemn celebration of the Holy 
Mysteries. It resounds in the lofty vaults of 
cathedrals whose spires pierce the heavens; it ex- 
presses the faith and hope of the poor in the thatch- 
covered temple of the humblest village. Savages, 
scarcely converted, as well as the oldest nations 
civilized by Christianity; the fishermen of our coasts 
and the herdsmen of our mountains, as well as the 
brilliant auditory which sacred eloquence draws to 
the most famous pulpits ; all those who think of 
God; all those who adore Him; all the children 
of the Catholic Church, repeat, with the emotion of 
gratitude and the recollection of prayer, inclining 
the head and bending the knee, the words adopted 
by the Council of Nice as an epitome of the teach- 
ings of three centuries regarding the redemption of 
the human race : — 

"I believe in Jesus Christ, (lie only Sou of God, 
consubstantial to the Father, by whom all things 
were made; who, for us mm, and for our salvation, 
descended from heaven, became incarnate by the 
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operation of the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, 

and was made man." 

All the Catholic prelates assembled at Nice, 
declared that the profession of faith written by 
Osius expressed the true doctrine of the Church. 
By unanimous consent, they solemnly asserted the 
obligation of subscribing to this formula, which 
they all accepted, and which, from thence, received 
the name of the Nicene Creed. Anus refused to 
subscribe, and his obstinacy was at first imitated 
by seventeen bishops. They wished to renew the 
discussion ; but the resistance made by so feeble a 
minority against the unanimous consent of three 
hundred bishops, irritated the Emperor, who de- 
clared that not only was he disposed to receive 
with respect the decision of the Council, but that he 
was firmly determined to exile all who should be 
so bold as to reject it Constantine's threats made 
deeper impression on Anus's adherents than the 
arguments of Athanasius and Marcellus of Ancyra, 
Euscbius of Caesarea, unwilling to fall into disgrace 
with the Emperor, hastened to subscribe, and his 
example was followed by Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
and the greater number of the Arians, that they 
might not be ignominiously banished in presence of 
the assembled bishops. But their subscription wa 
not sincere, and they were resolved to renew the 
discussion as soon as they could do so with im- 
punity. Theonas and Secundus, who, like Arius, 
were Lybians, protested their attachment to the 
person and doctrines of the heresiarch. No threat 
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could alter their decision, and they were banished 
to Illyria. Arius, the prime cause of the troubles 
that agitated the Church, could not be treated less 
severely than his accomplices. He was anathema- 
tized by the Council, and, to the penalty of excom- 
munication, Constantine added that of exile. All 
his writings, Thalia with the rest, were condemned 
to the flames. The Emperor published against 
Arius, the following decree : 

u Constantine % Most Mighty Augustus, to the Bishops 
and People: Arius, having imitated the criminal 
audacity of the sacrilegious and the impious, has 
merited to share their punishment and infamy. 

Consequently, we ordain that, for the 

future, all his writings be committed to the flames ; 
that not only may his impious doctrines be extir- 
pated, but there may remain of them not even a 
trace to make them known to posterity. Who- 
ever shall be convicted of having received any of 
his works, and not conformed to this our present 
edict, shall be punished with death." 

At a time when disobedience to an imperial edict 
was sufficient to expose any one to sentence of 
death, this capital punishment pronounced against 
those who, in contempt of Constantine's command, 
should preserve a copy of Anus's works, was con- 
formable to the jurisprudence of that epoch. For 
the rest, this punishment was never carried out. 
The possessors of the condemned writings hastened 
to deliver them up to the flames, and the few of his 
partisans who dared to preserve them, carefully con- 
cealed them from sight. This sufficiently explains 
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why no manuscript of Thalia has come down to us. 
True, it is no great literary loss, but this bizarre 
work would have aided us in giving a faithful por- 
traiture of Arianism on its first appearance. 

Did Constantine abuse his power by consigning 
those writings to the flames ? It is evident that the 
first Christian Emperor, whose government was con- 
trolled neither by parliaments nor legislative assem- 
blies, by journals nor universal suffrage, could not 
have had the same opinion of the liberty of the 
press as the constitutional sovereigns of the nine- 
teenth century. Persuaded that Anus's works were 
the fatal causes of discord and dissension, he could 
not tolerate them without failing in his duty as ab- 
solute sovereign. In banishing the heresiarch and 
his stubborn partisans, he did not act contrary to 
the principles expressed in his edict of religious 
liberty. Two forms of worship only were then 
recognized by the State — paganism and Christian- 
ity—and as the Emperor would have banished any 
one who should have raised troubles among the 
pagans, so he exiled those who divided Christian 
society. Even now, under the regime of liberty of 
worship, if some priests and bishops —as formerly 
Arius and Eusebius of Nicomedia— should propa 
gate heretical doctrines, if they should wish to 
remain in the Church in spite of the Church, and 
enjoy all the temporal advantages granted by tin- 
State to the ministers of a recognized religion, the 
sovereign would consider them, in spite of their 
pretensions, as belonging no longer to the Catholic 
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worship. They would not be banished beyond the 
frontier, but they would have no share in the budget. 
Constantine could not act with less severity: there 
was not then any budget of worship. So he could not 
punish the Arians by the suppression of their salary : 
exile was the slightest chastisement he could inflict. 
The Emperor did not infringe on the right of the 
bishops: he had allowed them to judge alone the 
question of doctrine; but they having declared 
that the Arians injured Christianity, even while 
desiring to remain of the Christian society, he ex- 
ercised his sovereign authority to punish those who 
troubled its peace. 

When the Council had ended its labors, it, by a 
circular letter, acquainted the churches of the East 
and the West with its decisions. The Emperor, on 
his part, addressed to all the bishops of the world 
a rescript, which, before sending, he caused to be 
read to the Fathers of the Council. It is an admira- 
ble monument of his sincere piety as well as of his 
desire for peace and unity. 

"Constantine Augustus, to the CatJwlic Churches 
throughout the World : The prosperity which the re- 
public enjoys under my sceptre is the most striking 
proof of the protection which Almighty God deigns 
to extend over me. It was on my part a duty of 
gratitude, to labor to reestablish in the bosom of 
the Catholic Church unity of faith, sincerity of 
mutual concord in worship, and the love of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. To attain this end, it was indis- 
pensable to convoke together all the bishops of 
Catholicity, at least the majority of them, and sub- 
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mit to their examination the controverted dogmati- 
cal points. I have done so ; I have assembled 
around me this august Senate of Jesus Christ. In 
my presence, — for I make no mystery of the faith I 
profess in common with you, it is my proudest title 
of glory ; — in my presence the most profound dis- 
cussion has been held. After mature examination, 
with unanimous voice, the sentence was pronounced, 
under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and the 
Symbol of the only and true faith was drawn up. 
Henceforth, no more revision will be possible, no 
more controversy can be raised on this point" 

Constantine esteemed himself so happy at hav- 
ing procured peace to the Church that he was de- 
sirous of celebrating the close of the Council by a 
great feast, which celebration was so much the more 
solemn because it coincided with the twentieth an- 
niversary of the Emperor's accession to the throne. 
All the bishops took part in that festival of rejoic- 
ing, the splendor of which was worthy of Constan- 
tine's piety and magnificence. Euscbius of Caesarea, 
describes this feast with an enthusiasm which the 
greater number of the prelates must have shared. 
It was a spectacle as touching as unprecedented. 
The Emperor's body-guards, drawn sword in hand, 
lined the vestibule, and the arms with which they 
rendered the military salute were no longer crim- 
soned in the blood of the Christians, and the minis- 
ters of God passed fearlessly by those extended 
swords to take their places in the grand hall. 
Accubitalia were arranged in a circle around the 
table. At the end a couch of honor was fitted up 
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for the Emperor and the Presidents of the Council. 
One might believe he was assisting at one of the 
feasts of the kingdom of Christ, and the reality- 
seemed but a dream to so many illustrious con- 
fessors but lately freed from exile, prison, and 
death. Nor was the festival celebrated in the im- 
perial palace alone; the entire city gave itself up 
to transports of pious joy; in the houses, in the 
streets and public places, one beheld only the signs 
of rejoicing, and friends and relations greeted one 
another with the glad exclamations : 

" The Council has glorified the Word of God ! " 

u Blessed be the patriarchs of Antioch and Alex- 
andria ! " 

"And the venerable Osius ! " 

" And the youthful Athanasius ! " 

"They have confounded the impiety of Alius ! " 

"Anathema to those who say that the Son of 
God is a creature ! " 

11 Christ protected Constantine, and Constantine 
has defended Christ ! " 

" Long life to our invincible Emperor! " 

Valerian, however, had but little share in the uni- 
versal rejoicing. With the deepest emotion he had 
followed every detail of the solemn assembly pre- 
sided over by the Emperor, and terminated by the 
condemnation of Anus. He had been moved even 
to tears on hearing, after the reading of the Creed, 
the exclamations of the bishops, but indignation 
filled his soul when Arius obstinately refused to 

subscribe to that profession of faith. 
29 W 
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" What will Thalia do ? " he asked himself. " Will 
she dare to support the Arian heresy, even after its 
condemnation ? Will she understand that it is folly 
to prefer the isolated negation of a sectary to the 
unanimous affirmation of the bishops?" 

To dissipate a doubt which caused him such cruel 
suffering, he went, as soon as possible, to Mctrodo- 
rus's house, but he could learn nothing. Thalia 
had been suddenly attacked by fever: her head was 
burning, her eyes gazed vacantly around. Delirium 
set in, and she muttered only a few incoherent 
words. Theognis, Arius, and Eusebius of Nico- 
media surrounded her bed, and tried to reassure 
her father. Valerian, terrified, left the house, and 
hastened to reveal his grief to Vitus. 

" Implore God, my dear friend, to give me the 
strength I need. Thalia's malady is very serious : 
I may at any moment hear of her death." 

"Ah ! let us ask, above all, that she may not die 
in her errors." 

" Though it would break my heart, I would wil- 
lingly resign myself to lose her, if, at that price, I 
could gain her to our Saviour God." 

"She is so young, she may live through the dis- 
ease. In a few days, doubtless, the fever will pass 
away. But I trust that not in vain shall the shadow 
of death have fallen upon her. Returning to herself, 
may she return also to Jesus Christ and to you I " ' 
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CONCLUSION. 

WHEN the decisions of the Council and Con- 
stantine's edicts became known, the partisans 
of Arius held a somewhat stormy meeting in the 
house of Theognis. Theonas and Sccundus, who 
were, in a few days, to set out for Illyria, were 
furious, and complained most bitterly of the con- 
duct of Eusebius of Nicomedia. 

"You were bound," said they to him, "to remain, 
like us, faithful to your convictions, instead of cow- 
ardly obeying the Emperor's injunction." 
" What would you have gained thereby ? " 
" Had those who refused their subscription been 
more numerous, they would not have dared to exile 
them." 

"Undeceive yourselves. Under such circum- 
stances they would dare anything. It is useless to 
resist a force that is all-powerful. To know how 
to yield when occasion requires it, is a great art. 
When you saw me subscribe, you should have fol- 
lowed my example." 

" Never will we betray Arius. No menace shall 
shake our constancy." 

"When one wishes to succeed, he must know 
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how to turn aside from difficulties, and not strike 
his head against them." 

" I can understand that it is more agreeable to 
remain tranquilly in Nicomedia than go into exile, 
but then one does not pretend to direct a party." 

M It was for the interests of the party more than 
my own that I forced myself to subscribe, since I 
saw that the Emperor was fully determined to ban- 
ish the obstinate. Now, I bend before the storm ; 
later, I shall raise my head and act" 

" Why not act when they wished to make Arius 
declare as true what he knows is false? " broke in 
Thalia, impetuously. 

u What should we have done ? " asked Eusebius, 
with a mocking smile. 

" Arouse the people," said Thalia. 

" They were all against us." 

" Remind Constantine that he has proclaimed 
religious liberty." 

" I should but have irritated him the more." 
"Brave his anger." 

" That would be to lose all. You do not know 
how to govern men. Let us only gain time, and 
Constantine shall, in the end, be on our side. Now 
that he is surrounded by three hundred bishops 
who condemn our opinions, it is impossible to 
change him. But when the Council shall be dis- 
persed, and the Emperor alone, then I shall be able 
to act on his mind. I promise to make him recall 
from exile those whom he has banished, and, at the 
same time, to drive Athanasius from Alexandria." 
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" I have had so many proofs of the power and 
skill of Eusebius," said Arius, " that I confide en- 
tirely in him. Let us leave him to act; he alone 
can save us." 

" I hope he '11 not leave us too long freezing in 

myriad 

Thalia seemed as heart-broken as Arius himself 
at his condemnation and exile, and so great was 
her anger, that she could not refrain from reproach- 
ing Eusebius with the facility with which he had 
subscribed to a creed in which the Divinity of the 
Word was clearly proclaimed. She pretended, also, 
that the bishops had been intimidated by Constan- 
tine's presence. 

"Had the Emperor not been there," said she, 
"the system of Arius would have struck them all as 
most simple and luminous. The greater number of 
bishops must, assuredly, have recognized that it 
freed the Christian doctrine from its most obscure 
mysteries ; but they did not dare to say so before the 
Emperor. To please him, they agreed with Osius 
and Athanasius. Neither Eusebius, nor Theognis, 
nor Patrophilus would have consented to sign the 
new creed had they not been awed by his authority." 

But her rage was unbounded when she learned 
that Arius's poem had been condemned to the 
flames; that all those who possessed copies were 
commanded to give them up without delay; and 
that whosoever should, in defiance of the Emperor's 
edict, retain even one, should be liable to the pen- 
alty of death. 
29 * 
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Already she could perceive in the largest of the 
public squares of Nice, a merry crowd surrounding 
a large pile to which an edile was about applying 
a torch. On this pile lay rolls of parchment, sheets 
of papyrus, tablets of cedar and cypress wood. 
Affixed to the end of a lance, planted in the 
midst of those objects destined to the flames, was 
a large board, bearing this inscription : 

"The Thalia of the impious Alius must perish 
by fire. Those who retain any copy of this dis- 
graceful poem, instead of delivering it up to the 
magistrates, shall perish by fire." 

The pile began to blaze, and columns of smoke 
were, by a gentle breeze, wafted towards the west. 
Ere long, tongues of flame, darting above the pile, 
seized their condemned prey, and the crowd burst 
into noisy acclamations. 

" There 's one burning ! " 

" There 's another ! " 

" They are all on fire ! " 

u None shall escape ! 99 

" Thus perish all impious books ! " 

"And the blasphemers who write them to insult 
Christ ! " 

"Christ alone has rendered Constantine invin- 
cible ! Christ alone is our God ! " 

Loud shouts of applause greeted these words. 
The heat of the fire compelled the crowd to enlarge 
its circle. The board which held the inscription, as 
well as the lance to which it was affixed, fell into 
the flames, which soon became an indistinguish- 
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able mass ; the work of destruction was complete. 
At times, a fragment of carbonized papyrus would 
rise with the smoke, and float over the heads of the 
spectators. Then would the shouts be redoubled. 

" It is one of Arius's hymns ! " 

" It is a fragment of Thalia!" 

" It escapes from the fire ! " 

"Let it not fall on me!" 

" The wind carries it towards Lybia ! " 

"That is Arius's country ! 99 

" Cursed be the Lybian, the heretic, the enemy 
of Christ ! 99 

Metrodorus and his daughter, from a distance, 
gazed on the tumultuous spectacle. They heard 
the shouts of the crowd, and read the inscription 
which recalled Constantine's edict against those 
who should retain the condemned poem. The 
rhetorician was deeply moved, but Thalia had no 
feeling save that of anger, which was but the deeper 
because she felt her own impotence. Ah! could 
she but extinguish that fire, speak to that crowd, 
proclaim herself the friend and disciple of Arius, 
accuse the bishops of cowardice, and Constantine 
of tyranny! But what could one do against so 
many? Who would listen to her? Who would 
understand her ? They would cast her, in horror, 
into those flames, which had already reduced to 
ashes the book which bore her name. 

"My child, 99 said Metrodorus, whose soul was 
agitated by fatal presentiments, "we cannot any 
longer disobey the Emperor's orders." 
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" What power has he over my soul ? His threats 
can never make mc declare that the Son is God like 
his Father." 

" But think what would befall us, should any one 
learn we had retained a copy of the poem, in spite 
of Constantine's edict?" 

u Do you wish me to give it to the magistrates ? " 

u That would be prudent" 

" What ! a copy given mc by Arius himself, and 
written with his own hand ! . . . . An immortal 
poem, which bears my name, which shall make me 
known to posterity ! To deprive myself of it that 
it may be burned as a wicked work ! Ah ! never ! 
never! .... I will place it on my heart, and it 
shall be torn from me only with my life." 

" And suppose a slave should betray you ? should 
accuse you to the magistrates of having braved the 
imperial edict?" 

" I should be more courageous than Eusebius of 
Nicomedia. I would acknowledge that I have 
Arius's poem. I would boast of it. I would prove 
that it contains only true doctrine, and that the 
Emperor had no right to devote it to the flames." 

" Unfortunate child ! You would be condemned 
to death ! " 

" Well, I would die for my faith — without terror, 
without demanding mercy. Leaving this world, 
where truth is denied, I would plunge myself into 
the bosom of God, who would reward mc for having 
adored but Him alone." 

"My daughter! my daughter! take pity on your 
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father ! You are his joy, his pride, his happiness ! 
You must live for him. You must not go to meet 
death." 

Thalia was violently excited. It seemed as if 
the blood which flowed in her veins was as it were 
on fire. Her mind wandered. Soon cold sweat 
broke over her forehead. She trembled from head 
to foot, and her hands became as cold as marble. 
After these premonitory symptoms, a violent fever 
developed itself. For several days she was in a 
state of excitement and delirium, scarcely inter- 
rupted by a few hours of lethargic slumber. In her 
wanderings she pronounced the names of Valerian 
and Arius, Eusebius and Constantine. At times 
she recited a fragment of Thalia, or broke out in a 
song. Theognis called in the most eminent physi- 
cians, but they declared the young girls life was in 
danger, and that they could not answer for her 
cure. In effect, their remedies all proved power- 
less. Arius vainly had recourse to the remedies 
employed in Egypt. The fever continued as vio- 
lent. Metrodorus, almost distracted, remained day 
and night by his daughter's bed, moistening her 
parched lips with cooling beverages, wiping off the 
sweat that bedewed her face, and answering the 
incoherent words which fell from her lips. Turn- 
ing, at times, to Arius and Eusebius, he would ex- 
claim, in despairing accents: 

"Save my daughter! save my daughter! .... 
You have caused her sickness; you have exalted 
her imagination. She is attached to your doctrines. 
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. . . To defend you, she braved the anger of your 
enemies. . . . Save the most devoted of your dis- 
ciples." 

Valerian's grief was scarcely less than that of 
Metrodorus, and, day by day, he went to mingle his 
tears with those of the unhappy father, and gaze 
with him on the face of the sick girl, seeking there, 
in vain, some sign of recoveiy. But Thalia did not 
recognize him, and frequently spoke of him as if he 
were absent. 

" He always loves me ! . . . the enemies of Arius 
wish to separate us. . . . Valerian, do not follow 
their advice .... listen only to your own heart. 
. . . . He draws from my finger the betrothal ring, 
but he will restore it to me. . . . What does it 
matter whether I believe in Christ, Valerian . . . . 
since I believe in your love? .... What thick- 
smoke ! what flames ! O my father, let us fly from 
this fire. . . . They wish to burn T/ia/ia, but, like 
the phoenix, it shall rise from its ashes. . . . Thalia 
cannot be lost; Arius has rendered it immortal. . . . 
No, I will not give up the book to you. . . . I laugh 

at Constantine and his edict this poem is sacred 

to me, and I will carry it even to the grave." 

She crossed her arms on her breast as if to pro 
tect the poem concealed under her tunic. Hei 
words were like arrows to the heart of Valeria n. 
who from them learned, despite their incoherent 
that she had not submitted to the authority of lli< 
Council, but was still under Arius's influence. Bui 
it was not from Thalia delirious, but from Thalia, 
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I in the full enjoyment of reason, that he expected 
I the answer which was to render him happy or 
miserable. 

I " When the height of delirium shall have passed 
I away," said he to himself, "she will comprehend 
I the gravity of her malady, and, face to face with 

I death, she will humble herself before God 

Were she to make an act of faith in Christ the Re- 
deemer, her health would, I am sure, be restored, 
and with it our former ardent affection. But should 
the delirium continue! .... What if she should, 
with blasphemy in her heart, be summoned before 
the dread tribunal of Christ, who judges the living 
and the dead ! . . . ." 

While Valerian was thus endeavoring to console 
Mctrodorus and reassure himself, Arius, followed 
by Eusebius of Nicomcdia, entered. He was about 
departing to the place of his exile, and had come to 
bid the rhetorician farewell. Valerian required all 
his strength of mind to restrain the indignation he 
felt at the sight of Arius standing by the bed of 
his victim. 

" I am deeply grieved, my dear friend, to leave 
you under such painful circumstances; but the Em- 
peror's edict cannot be eluded by friendship, and I 
1 dare not any longer delay my departure into' exile. 
The remembrance of this dear child, and her in- 
domitable courage, will aid me to resign myself to 
the trials I am about to under-.) in a strange land." 

"It depended on yourself not to leave your 
friends," responded the rhetorician. "You had 
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only to follow the example of Eusebius, and sub- 
scribe to the Nicene Creed. Then your poem would 
not have been publicly burned, nor should my 
daughter have become ill." 

" It is better to suffer persecution for justice than 
sacrifice truth to error," answered Arius, with an 
affected sweetness, which caused Valerian to shudder. 

" When there is question of Christian doctrine, 
cried he " is it the voice of one man alone, and his 
peculiar' system, which expresses the truth, or the 
voice of three hundred bishops speaking in the 
name of the universal Church ? " 

« The prelates assembled at Nice could not freely 
express their opinion : they were intimidated by 
the presence of the Emperor. I appeal to an ulte- 
rior council, which shall be subjected to no party 
influence." 

" If you alone possess the truth, if you alone 
understand Christianity, if you alone are called to 
accommodate it to the wants of the present epoch, 
you must be a friend of God, a saint among saints, 
loaded with all the favors of heaven." 

" I hope so." 

« Well, then, prove it. Obtain of God, by your 
prayers, the cure of this young maiden. God will 
not refuse this favor to him who alone knows whal 
should be believed, while three hundred bishops 
assembled in council have been deceived." 

Arius was momentarily disconcerted: he had no 
faith in the efficacy of his prayers, but was unw.ll 
ing to acknowledge it. 
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"The holy cause I am chosen to defend must 
have its martyrs," said lie, finally. u I must undergo 
the pains of exile, but this young girl's sacrifice 
must, perhaps, be more complete." 

" My daughter shall not die," cried Metrodorus, 
in despair. 

" Let us resign ourselves to the will of God." 

" No ; she will not die," said Valerian. " What 
this impious man cannot do, shall be effected by a 
saint. I will go and find one of those who have 
proclaimed in council the Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
and will bring him to our dear patient. At his 
prayers Thalia shall be restored to health." 

" If her hour is come, no supplication can pro- 
long her life." 

" Shame on the blasphemer who has no faith in 
prayer ! " cried Valerian, recoiling in horror. 

"And who would deprive a father of his last 
hope ! " murmured Metrodorus. 

Valerian hastened to Vitus, and related all that 
had passed, as well as the promise he had made to 
bring to Thalia a servant of Christ, whose prayers 
should be so powerful before God as to win her 
immediate restoration to health. 

" What an unexceptionable proof of the true 
faith it would be to Metrodorus and his daughter, " 
said Vitus, " were Athanasius to obtain a cure Arius 
has not dared to ask ! " 

"The Lord Himself inspires you! Yes, Athana- 
sius can restore Thalia to my love. Let us entreat 
him to accompany us to the home of the patient." 
30 
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Athanasius at first refused to do as Valerian 
desired, saying that his prayers had not such power 
with God. 

" Address yourself," said he, " to one of those 
blessed bishops who edified us during the Council, 
— to Spiridion of Trcmithus, Leontius of Cscsarea, 
Nicholas of Myra, or James of Nisibis. They have 
not left Nice. God will, by a miracle, signalize 
their passage through this city." 

" Dear Athanasius," said Vitus, " in Thalia's eyes 
you are Arius\s most declared antagonist. If to 
you she owe the cure of the body, to you also she 
will owe the cure of her soul. When, at your 
prayers, she shall be healed, and shall learn that 
Arius would not ask this favor of God, knowing 
he would not be heard, she will clearly see on 
which side is charity, which has the truth." 

Athanasius could no longer resist. Forgetting 
how often he had been distressed by Thalia's 
conduct in Egypt, and seeing in her only a soul 
to be saved, he followed Valerian and Vitus to the 
rhetorician's house. 

" Peace to this house!" said Athanasius on 
entering. 

"And -to all who dwell therein," responded 
Vitus. 

They found Thalia in one of her most violent 
paroxysms of delirium. 

" The God of Arius," murmured she, " is the 

true God I will follow him into exile 

Together we will await the hour of triumph 
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Together we will return to Egypt Athana- 

sius shall be expelled from Alexandria, Constan- 
tine driven back to the frontiers of Gaul/' 

" Heal my daughter," cried Metrodorus, in a 
voice choked with tears, u and we will recognize 
that the doctrine of Arius is false; we will adore 
Christ the Redeemer." 

" Nothing is impossible to God," replied Athana- 
sius. " Let us pray together." 

As he raised his suppliant hands to heaven, the 
ardor of faith illumined his countenance, and his 
open eyes seemed to be gazing on the eternal 
splendors. Suddenly he interrupted his prayer. 

" Has not your daughter some charm or other 
cursed object about her?" asked he of Metrodorus. 

"Alas, I must then acknowledge it," answered 
the latter, trembling. "Do not betray us, nor 
deliver us up to justice. My daughter keeps about 
her a copy of the poem which bears her name. 
Arius himself wrote it with his own hand, and gave 
it to her * 

" Burn it ! " 

As Thalia had sunk into lethargy, her father 
could, without rousing her, take the sheets of 
papyrus which she carried on her breast as a 
sacred relic. In a moment, they were reduced to 
ashes, and Athanasius resumed his prayer, which 
was again interrupted by Mctrodorus's cries of joy. 

" My daughter is saved ! " 

Thalia opened her eyes, and gazed around her 
as calmly as if awaking from a refreshing slumber. 
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The fever had completely disappeared, and her 
mind no longer wandered. 

" I am well, my father ; it seems to mc I have 
slept for a long time. Valerian ! . . . . You are 

kind not to forget me Your friends, too, are 

with you. I recognize Vitus ; but the other .... 
heavens! do not my eyes deceive me? Is it 
Athanasius ? " 

"Yes; it is he, my child. It is he who has 
drawn you forth from the shadows of death, and 
restored you to your father. If the malady, which 
for ten days afflicted you, has suddenly disap- 
peared, it is to his prayers you owe it." 

" Where is Arius ? " 

"He is gone into exile, justly punished for 
having denied the Divinity of Christ." 

" What ! you also, father ? do you take part with 
his enemies ? Christ is not God." 

" It is Christ who has been invoked by Athana- 
sius; Christ has answered his prayer; to Christ 
you owe your life." 

"I will show you, my father, what has saved 
me." 

She sought under her tunic for Arius's poem; 
then fright and anger were imprinted on her coun- 
tenance. 

" Do not look for that impious book, my daugh- 
ter. We have obeyed the Emperor's orders, and 
delivered it to the flames. It would have caused 
your ruin ; but Athanasius saved you." 

"You are the sport of an intrigue, my father. 
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Somebody has, during my sleep, robbed me of a 
book dearer to me than life. But it is confided 
to my memory; I shall transcribe it, and place it 
again on my heart" 

"Thalia, in the name of our love, believe your 
father's words. Every day I have wept by your 
bed of suffering. I have seen with my own eyes all 
that transpired. Arius could do nothing for you. 
Notwithstanding my entreaties, he would not even 
pray for you, pretending that you must die of that 
malady. Athanasius came; he prayed for you; 
you are cured." 

" No ; never will I believe that I owe my health 
to one who dares to say there are two Gods." 

" Never did I utter such blasphemy," said Atha- 
nasius. " I have always taught that there is one 
only God; but that this God exists in three distinct 
persons, whom we call the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. Whoever wishes to be saved must, 
before all, believe the mystery of the most Holy 
Trinity. Whoever, with Sabellius, confounds the 
Divine Persons, or divides the Divine Substance, 
like Arius, shall perish eternally." 

"Vain threats! I shall always believe what Arius 
believes, and I shall be saved." 

"Unfortunate creature! God will punish your 
obstinacy and pride." 

"Thalia, must we then separate forever?" asked 
Valerian, in consternation. 

" Let Athanasius say," responded she. " Love 

me as I love you. I do not ask you if your law is 

30* X 
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true. Do not you ask me if I am in error. To be 
happy, it is not necessary we should both have the 
same tastes and opinions in everything," 

If I were a pagan, I should not trouble myself 
about your religious belief; but being a Christian, I 
can never espouse a woman who refuses to adore 

Jesus Christ/ 1 

" God will recompense your faith and console 
your heart," said Athanasius, as, with deep emo- 
tion, he clasped Valerian's hand. 

A painful silence followed these words. Metro- 
dorus endeavored to lead his daughter to better 
sentiments ; but what could prevail over that soul 
whom a miraculous cure had failed to touch? 

" Father," said she, " must you receive from me 
a lesson of courage and firmness?" 

" Say, rather, a lesson of pride and obstinacy," 
muttered Vitus. 

Valerian left the house, never more to reenter it 
His mind was fully disabused of its illusion. The 
dream that had so long been the charm of his youth 
vanished before the terrible reality. She whom he 
loved had raised between them an insuperable 
barrier. Nothing now remained but to offer his 
sacrifice to God. His heart was crushed; but 
Thalia seemed to him the more deserving of pity. 
He, indeed, had lost the love of a creature; she had 
renounced the love of her God. 

Metrodorus was in despair. His daughter was 
restored to him, but his brightest hopes were 
crushed. The sophisms of Arius no longer dc- 
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ceived him. He had seen the miraculous fruits of 
Athanasius's prayer, and firmly believed that his 
doctrine was the truth ; but his daughter would 
not break the chains which bound her to heresy. 
Neither her father's entreaties, nor Valerian's love, 
nor the heavenly favor received through the inter- 
cession of Athanasius, had been able to vanquish 
her inflexible pride. Would time, which modifies 
the strongest resolutions, come to his aid ? Alas ! 
the present misfortunes seemed but to presage still 
greater woes in the future. 

Notwithstanding the discretion of Valerian and 
his friends, it became known throughout Nice that 
Thalia had been miraculously cured by Athanasius, 
and that, after her recovery, instead of thanking the 
Divine Saviour, she had denied His power and in- 
sulted Constantine and the Council by protesting 
that, even unto death, she would remain a faithful 
disciple of Arius. 

Some days later, Metrodorus received an imperial 
rescript revoking his appointment at court and 
commanding him to return immediately to Egypt. 
The bearer also told him that the Emperor, highly 
incensed at what he had heard of Thalia, had 
wished to condemn her to a rigorous exile, but 
that, at Constantia's entreaties, he was content with 
sending her back to her own country. 

This blow was expected by Metrodorus, and so 
overwhelmed was he with grief that this new stroke 
found him almost insensible. Exile to a foreign 
land would not have aggravated his suffering; his 
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only desire was to fly from men and conceal his 
misfortunes from their gaze. He was resolved to 
spend his remaining days in Alexandria, but he 
feared that his daughter would there subject him 
to new trials. To what excess, thought he, will 
she carry her fanaticism? When he informed her 
that they were obliged to leave Nice and return 
to Egypt, she showed no signs of irritation. 

"Something would have been wanting to my 
glory," said she, " were I not to be persecuted like 
Arius. I am happy to suffer with him for the truth, 
and complain rather of the Emperor's indulgence 
than of his rigor. He contents himself with send- 
ing me to my own country ; he spares me because 
I am a woman." 

" He would have punished us more severely, had 
it not been for Valerian's intercession." 

" Do not mention Valerian again ; he is dead to 
me. I thought him capable of loving ; I was de- 
ceived. Let us depart without delay, lest we meet 
him again. Let us fly from this city in which three 
hundred courtier-bishops have, to please Constan- 
tine, condemned Arius." 

Metrodorus and his daughter, having thanked 
Theognis for his hospitality, left Nice like fugitives, 
with no escort save their two slaves, and went to 
Cyzicus, which port was frequented by numerous 
vessels. On the day after their arrival, they went 
on board the vessel which was to bear them to 
Alexandria; there were only a few passengers 
besides themselves. As they left the port, the 
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waters lay calm and peaceful, scarcely a breath of 
wind seemed to ripple their surface; but when the 
ship reached that point where on its left rose the 
celebrated city of Ephesus, the sea began to be 
stormy. Little by little the waves rose ; the wind 
blowing from the south, covered the heavens with 
thick clouds, whose increase the pilot beheld with 
anxious eye; but when they came in sight of Pat- 
mos, the tempest burst upon them in all its fury. 
The wind whistled through the cordage, the waves 
swept over the sides of the vessel, the rumbling- 
of the thunder answered the roaring of the waves, 
lightning flashed from the clouds, and the rain fell 
in torrents. The terrified passengers questioned the 
pilot. 

" We will steer for the land/' answered he, " but 
the furious sea may engulf our vessel before we 
reach it. God alone can save us." 

" Let us invoke the Diana of Ephesus," said the 
pagans. 

" Let us pray to Jesus Christ ! " exclaimed the 
Christians, who were more numerous. 

41 Let us pray to the Father Almighty ! Christ 
is not God 1 91 cried Thalia, who, standing on the 
deck, her unbound hair floating in the wind, seemed 
maddened by the fury of the heaving waves, less 
uncontrollable than the storm which raged in her 
heart. 

"Let no one blaspheme Christ, or we shall all 
perish," said a passenger. 

In a voice, which rose above the fury of the 
waves, Thalia began the sailors' Arian chant: 
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u But if Christ should permit that the pilot 
Our bark to destruction should steer, 
Our complaint we would make to the Father, — 
The God whom alone we revere, 
More than the ox Apis, 
And the god Serapis." 

" It is an Arian ! it is an Arian ! M cried the pas- 
sengers in horror. 

" Throw her into the sea, the impious wretch ! " 

" It is she who draws down on us the anger of 
heaven ! " 

" She is my daughter," said Metrodorus, implor- 
ing with clasped hands the pity of the passengers. 
" Pardon her ! . . . . her mind is deranged ! " 

Over the rocks of Patmos seemed to hover the 
spirit of the Beloved Apostle who, on that isle, wrote 
his Apocalypse. One might almost imagine he 
heard, above the roaring of the storm, that power- 
ful voice : " In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was in God, and the Word was God." 

Thalia, as frantic as if madness had again seized 
her, began anew her song: 

" But if Christ M 

She never finished. An immense wave crashing 
over the deck, enveloped her in a cloud of spray, 
and bore her like a toy into the furious flood. 

" My child ! save my child ! M cried Metrodorus, 
despairingly, seeing Thalia tossed upon the waves 
far from the ship ; then she sank, and disappeared 
in the abyss. 
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11 God has punished her who blasphemed Christ/' 
said the passengers. 

" Now that the impious wretch has, like Pharaoh, 
been swallowed up in the waves, the tempest will 
be appeased." 

" Ten thousand sesterces to whoever shall save 
my daughter!" repeated the desolate Metrodorus. 

He stood on the deck, and his eyes, bathed in 
tears, vainly looked over the raging waters, hoping 
to see the raven hair or white tunic of his daugrh- 
ter. Even while he gazed, a huge billow like that 
which had carried off his daughter swept over the 
bulwarks, — when the foam had cleared away, 
Metrodorus no longer stood on the deck. His 
body floated for some moments, then he, too, dis- 
appeared in the raging abyss, and the sea gave not 
up its double prey. 

Then the fury of the tempest suddenly abated; 
the winds grew calm; the waves peaceful; the rain 
ceased, and a ray of sunlight, piercing through 
the clouds, announced that the danger was over. 
The passengers burst into grateful thanksgivings to 
heaven, nor did they forget they had been the wit- 
nesses of a striking instance of Divine justice. 

The news of this sad event was soon spread. 
Valerian was overwhelmed on learning the terrible 
fate that had befallen Thalia even while the words 
of blasphemy were on her lips. But another sor- 
row awaited him. A messenger came from Mar- 
seilles to apprise him that his father was danger- 
ously ill, and wished to sec him again before his 
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death. The Emperors leave was soon obtained, 
and he started on his journey. Overwhelmed as 
he was with sadness and disappointment, his only 
desire was to fly from the world, to console his 
father's last hours, and then to spend in retreat the 
remaining years of his life. 

When Valerian left Nice, the prelates who had 
taken part in the Council were about to depart to 
their respective churches. Constantine, however, 
would assemble them once more together, that he 
might bid them farewell and engage them to main- 
tain energetically concord and peace, as also to 
recommend himself to their prayers. Approach- 
ing Potamon and Paphnutius, he respectfully kissed 
the scars they had received in their bloody combat 
for the faith. How had times changed since the 
days of Nero ! As a souvenir of the days that had 
passed, he generously presented to the bishops val- 
uable gifts, which were doubly enhanced by being 
received from his hand. He also wrote to the gov- 
ernors of the provinces, telling them to distribute 
each year a certain quantity of corn to the widows, 
virgins, and the clergy. 

Great as was the distance between Nice and Mar- 
seilles, it seemed even greater to Valerian, who, 
absorbed in his grief, cared not to gaze on the 
plains of Troy, or the shores of Greece and Italy, 
alonsr which the vessel coasted. He longed to 
reach his journey's end. Nature for him had no 
more charms. A blighting wind had passed over 
his soul, like the icy breath of winter, which robs 
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the forests of their verdure. Life held no joys for 
him. The delights of pure love had been his, but, 
alas, with what bitterness had they been succeeded! 

That fair young girl, whose charms had bright- 
ened his youth, had disappeared in the waves, blas- 
pheming Christ amid the horrors of the tempest. 
Whenever he cast his eyes on the vast expanse of 
water that lay around him, he almost fancied he 
could sec her corpse floating before him. 

His voyage, however, was peaceful, and the ves- 
sel, wafted by favorable winds, sped onwards over 
the untroubled sea. 

The sun, whose splendor no clouds veiled; the 
stars, which glittered in the tranquil night, seemed 
ever to say to Valerian : 

" The storms of the soul, like those of the sea, 
shall last but an instant. Lift thy head, now bowed 
down with sorrow, and look up to heaven, which 
smiles upon thee. After the darkness shall come 
light ; though now thou dwellest 'neath the shadow 
of the cross, joy and happiness await thee." 

But Valerian hearkened only to the moanings 
of his broken heart. Two images incessantly pur- 
sued him — the dead Thalia and his dying father. 

As soon as the vessel reached the port, Valerian, 
urged by anxiety, hastened to his father's house, 
and rapped at the door with frantic eagerness. It 
was opened by a young girl, who, on perceiving 
him, uttered a cry of joyful surprise. For a moment 
he thought he again beheld Thalia, radiant and 
smiling, but almost immediately he remembered 
31 
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the lapidary's daughter who adorned with inscrip- 
tions and bas-reliefs the Christian tombs of the 
Aliscamps, and he exclaimed: 

" What ! you are here, Rhodania ? " 

Yes, it was indeed Rhodania; but she, who, at 
his departure, had been but a charming child, had 
developed into a ravishingly beautiful maiden. Her 
smile had still the same sweetness, but her glance 
was more timid, and her face became more readily 
suffused with blushes. 

As she accompanied Valerian to his fathers 
chamber, she related how it came that he found 
her in Marseilles, and even in his father's house. 

" Since peace and liberty have been granted the 
Christians by Constantine's edict, churches have 
been erected on all sides. Marseilles constructed 
two, one near the port, the other near the tombs of 
St. Victor and his companions. As skilful sculptors 
are very rare here, my father and I were invited to 
come and sculpture the altars to be erected in the 
Church of Blessed Victor and in that of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

" Some days after our arrival, I met on the Forum 
an old man whom I knew not, yet who regarded 
me so steadfastly that I quickened my pace. He, 
however, came to me, and said : 

14 ' You do not belong to Marseilles, my child?' 

M % No,' answered I, i I came from Aries a few 
days ago with my father.' 

11 1 From Aries!' exclaimed he. 'Are not you 
the sister of a young girl who, a few months since, 
embarked here for Alexandria?' 
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"'I think you mean the beautiful Thalia, daugh- 
ter of the rhetorician Metrodorus/ responded I, 
smiling. ' I am neither her sister, nor her relation, 
but people say we resemble each other. Vale- 
rian, who commanded the cohort in garrison at 
Aries, was much struck by the resemblance/ 
" 4 What ! vou know Valerian ? He is my son.' 
" From that clay your father often came to see 
me working at the altars, just as formerly you used 
to come to the tombs of the Aliscamps. He and 
my father became united by one of those strong 
and close friendships which are the sweetest con- 
; solation of the aged. We have often spoken of 
I you and Thalia," added Rhodania, blushing, "and 
have prayed fervently for your happiness. Last 
year your father fell ill, and we then came to live 
with him, that we might be able to alleviate his 
• sufferings. Nor have our endeavors been fruitless, 
; for your lather has almost recovered his health. 
He suffers still in his limbs, which do not allow of 
his walking as much as formerly." 

" Nevertheless they can carry me to my son," 
broke in the old centurion, who, hearing these last 
words, hurried towards Valerian, and, trembling 
with joy, clasped him in his arms and covered 
him with caresses. 

Anxious not to disturb the joy which his return 
j had brought to his father's house, Valerian would 
willingly have tried to banish Thalia from his 
thoughts, but being questioned, he was obliged to 
relate the struggle his heart had had to endure on 
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his perceiving at Rome Thalia's attachment to the 
doctrines of Arius ; her sickness at Nice, her cure, 
and her lamentable death. 

Rhodania could not, without deep emotion, hear 
the sad recital, and the two old men deplored her 
fate with that sorrow to be expected of those whose 
charity is equal to their faith. But they soon ceased 
to speak of Thalia ; as if by mutual consent, they 
avoided alluding to what was for them so full of 
bitter memories. 

Old Victor's health seemed to improve daily, 
and the sculptor and his daughter resumed their 
interrupted labors. Valerian seemed to be living 
over again the happy days of the past. At times 
he resorted to the workshop of Liberius, where, 
with deep interest, he watched the progress of Rho- 
dania's labors, as she engraved letters or sculp- 
tured the garlands of flowers which surrounded 
them. She was engaged on an altar constructed 
in the form of a table, carved on the four sides, and 
hollowed out on its upper horizontal surface; on 
the front she had cut a Greek inscription above 
the monogram of our Saviour. 

Gradually Valerian's admiration passed from the 
sculptures adorning the altar to her who so skil- 
fully handled her chisel. At first he regarded 
Rhodania only as an artist, whose beautiful coun- 
tenance reminded him of the golden dreams of 
his youth, so soon overshadowed; but ere long 
he perceived that the amiable child, whom he had 
remarked in the Aliscamps only for her resem- 
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blance to Thalia, had become a maiden, accom- 
plished, pious, gentle, and affectionate, whose 
radiant beauty was but the reflection of her pure 
soul ; and he felt he could again be happy, would 
she but consent to return his affection. A second 
love, more serious and gentle than the first, 
which had by its passionate ardor troubled his 
life, sprang up in his heart, and he asked himself 
was it returned by Rhodania. Might he not hope 
so ? Was it not love that gave the tremor to her 
voice, the blush to her face, the downcast look 
that veiled her eyes, when she spoke to him? 
Who better than she deserved to wear the nuptial 
ring which Thalia had been unwilling to receive in 
the name of Jesus Christ ? 

Valerian acquainted his father with the ray of 
hope that had burst upon his heart and revivified 
therein, sentiments he had thought forever dead. 

" My son/' said the old man, " were I to have 
the happiness of seeing you espoused to Rhodania, 
I would say to the Lord : Now let Thy servant 
depart in peace. She, who with such filial devoted- 
ness has attended your sick father, will most assur- 
edly prove a devoted wife/' 

His delight was equalled by that of Liberius. 
Rhodania on being consulted, answered by her 
smiles and tears of joy. Some days later the 
Bishop of Marseilles blessed the union of the 
soldiers son with the artist's daughter. 

"I went in search of happiness/ 1 said Valerian 
to Rhodania, "and it awaited in my father's house." 
31* 



NOTES. 



WE have not thought it necessary to add to our recital notes and 
citations, which would needlessly enlarge this volume : we 
have confined ourself merely to giving here a few explanations. 

Chapters I. and II. — We have endeavored, in these two chap- 
ters, to give some idea of the manners of the rhetoricians of the 
fourth century. The Lives of the Sophists, written by Eunapius, 
have furnished us with the principal strokes of our picture. The 
Theatrum Veterum Rhetomm, by Father Cresolles, has also been 
consulted. 

Chapter III. — The centurion relates what we read in the acts 
of the martyrdom of Saint Victor. The prison in which the martyr 
was incarcerated has not entirely disappeared. 

Chapter IV. — All the tombs of which we speak in this chapter 
are preserved in the museum at Aries, which is very rich in monu- 
ments of this kind. 

Chapter V. — It was not in Alexandria alone that the lower 
classes and hucksters discussed the points disputed between the 
Arians and Catholics. 

" Theology is everywhere but where it should be," writes St. 
Gregory of Nyssa. "Go to the banker's for money, you will be 
saluted with a dissertation on the begotten and the unbegotten. If 
you go to buy bread, the baker cannot wait on you without telling 
you that the Father is greater, Miorc aiuient, more powerful than 
the Son. You go* to Hie bfe&S \ you a|k (ht server the degree of 
heat in your ba'it % "ill will answer you t'.iai tl.e Son is not precisely 
a creature, neither is He increated, but that 1 1< has^ome forth from 
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nonentity. What name shall we give this contagious itch for dis- 
puting? Is it mania? is it passion ? In any case, it is an epidem- 
ical lunacy, which turns every head. 91 ( Tract de Spiritu Sancto.) 

There remains of the Thalia of Arius only a few fragments, quoted 
by St. Athanasius. 

Chapter VI. — St. Athanasius complains that the pagans, in their 
theatres, made a mockery of the religious discussions to which 
Arianism had given birth. We have tried to give a sketch of one 
of their plays. " They mock us in their theatres/' wrote St. Greg- 
ory of Nazianzum, some years later. " No pieces are more ap- 
plauded than those in which Christians arc the butt of railleries and 
outrages." {Apologet on Discours sur le Sacerdoce, 84.) 

Chapter IX. — Historians are divided in regard to the time and 
circumstances of Constantine's baptism. According to some, it took 
place, as we have related, in the Lateran palace, after the tragical 
deaths of Crispus and Fausta. According to others, Constantine 
was baptized, shortly before his death, by Eusebius of Nicomedia. 
The first opinion seems to us the more probable. There is against 
it, it is true, a text in Eusebius of Gesarea; but those who base 
their opinion on that have against them the traditions of both the 
Churches of the East and of Rome. 

Chapter XI. — We have wished, in this chapter, to speak of the 
great burst of eloquence and poetry which followed Constantine's 
edict of liberty. Those verses put into the mouth of Apollinaris are 
pure invention: we have now of his poetry only a paraphrase on 
the Psalms. 

Chapter XII. — All that we relate of the Council of Nice is 
strictly historical. 
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Of God that a Catholic family could desire to have. Wo are free, however, 
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The above is one of the most interesting works which has been issued fo* dome 
Hue from the Catholic press in this country. The life auc martyrdom oi ; a.-.t 
Cecilia, is itself, one of the m< U beautiful chapters in the history of the Uh'ircu 
The account of it by Uuerangeris most touching. It combines all the spright* 
liness uf romance, with tee solid truth of history. The author is one oi the 
most learned ar chajologi.vts that has appeared in this century, and is well kliwtt c 
for many learned works. In connection with the life of Si. Cecilia, he gives a 
graphic account of the state of the Church at the time of tb»' persecutions niidei 
the Human Emperors. There is a beautiful description of the catacombs ami oi 
the usages of the Chri^tains in paying honor to the martyrs, in reading his wuri 
we seem to be transferred to tneir days. The character of St. Cecilia is •Irawx. 
out in the most vivid colors, though the account is almost entirely taken f i u 
the ancient Acts, the authenticity of which is abiy vindicated by the kearneC 
author. He then gives an account of the Church, built at her own request oi 
the spot wtiere she suffered. This goes over a period of over sixteen hundred 
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Interesting work. While the name of the author is a guarantee for historical 
accuracy, and learned research, the period of which it treats is one of great in- 
terest to the Catholic. In these pa^es one can learn tlie mannc.s and customs .f 
the early Christians, ami their sufferings, and gain no little insight into their 
daily life. The devotion to the Saints is becoming daily more practical, ami we 
ire glad to see revived the memory of the ancient heroes aud heioines whom tu© 
Church has honored in a special manner. The mechanical execution of tlie 
American edition is very good. — Catholic Standard. 

W« cannot sufficiently adm ire and commend to the attention of our readers, 
young and old, this delightful work. The tenderness and exquisite refinement 
and purity which surround, like a veil, the character of tnc lovely St Cecilia, 
serve to throw into stronger relief the unfaltering courage by winch she won tue 
crown of martyrdom. The author has made use of all the authentic and import 
ant details connected with the life anil death of the Saint, following the most 
approved authorities. The discoveries of her tomb in the ninth and sixteenth 
eenturies form not the least interesting portion of the work, and the description 
of the church, which was once tier dwelling and the witness oi her Bufferings and 
triumphs, briugs those scenes so vividly before us that Cecilis serin to belong 
as much to our own day as to the period when young, beautiful, wealthy and 
accomplished, the virg»n bride of the noble .alenas laid down her life for the 
martyr's cr«>wn jf faitl — A V. Tablet. 
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Mr Cunningham, of Philadelphia, haw earned a new claim on our graiituJe fry 
pibli&iing the 1 IFK OF SAINT CECILIA, VIRGIN AND MARTYR. Th« 
Acts of her martyrdom are a monument ol" the wonderful ways of God, and > moai 
■ ueet record oi Cnristian heroism, heavenly love, and prodigious consvancy. 
Her very name hvs inspired Christianity lor ufteen centuries, w ith courage am 
the noblest aspirations. The work is a translation fr..na the French ot* prtmpe* 
Vneraiiger. We have had only time to read the title, preface, and a few DIM 
before going to press. But we can say this much, that it was a very hsppj 
thought to undertake this translation, and we know of no other book w* sfcoulc 
like to swe in tne hands of Catholics so much as the LIFE OF SAINT UJBCUd A. 
V'RGIN AND MARTYR. — Uoaton Pilot. 

Mr Feter F. Cunningham has just brought out, in very admirable style. th« 
* Life of St. Cecilia, " from the F.ench of the celebrated bum. Guerauger. It 
a difficult to finu a more delightful volume than this. Its subject is one cf 
bt» most attractive in all the annals of the Church; and us aushor one * f thf 
nest pious end gifted of modern French writers : the result is one of the inosi 
;ha?ming contributions ever made to Catholic literature. As intimated the 
lubiisher has done his part in printing, in paper, and in binding. We r« turn 
tim thanks for a copy.— Philadelphia Univcrae, Oct. G. 
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A beautiful and very edifying work on the Glories and Virtues of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God ; froo. the Italian of Father Alphonsc 
Capecclatro, of the Oratory of Naples, with an Introductory Letter of 
Father Gratry, of the Paris Oratory. Published with the approbation of 
the Right Rev. Bishop of Philadelphia I neat vol. 18mo. Cl bth. 

Prioo M 50 cents, 

he Roman Catacombs; or, Some account 
of the Burial Places of the Early ChTl*« 
tians In Rome. 

hL^p^K??^ 0 ^** 61 ? r A ' wVh M< * i whom lUmrn. 
Mphia *W«>battoii of the Bight Rev BUhop ,f Phila* 

1 vol., 16rno., neatly botind in c oth gil. back. 
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12 Published by Peter F. Cunningham. 

J Jt iters Addressed to a Pro<csfanl Friend. 

1 vo * umo. Utoth extra beveled .. .1 rn 

tUliarlly and Truth; or, Catholics nut uia- 
charilub'.e in saying that None are 
Saved out of the Catholic Church. 

By the Be v. Edward Hawarden. 

Published with the approbatioa of the Right Rev. Bishop of Philadelphia. 
k Tol. 12mo. 

Frice-Neatly bound in cloth.. fl 25 

£^ n T the C^holfo cZrch ft 
SfESn 6 m ° tho .? ado P"> d in "Charity and Troth" is tho catcchVtioa a^d 

wTbm Mron-Srt That ft frSSf ?™ W<,r talt f 8 «P "» J disposes of «i s 
Sh^T M t! anppoKo all men saved whoso life is 

25S 5?*l g T l ?. tber considerations apart, if Protestants fudge more favor 
ably of the salvation of Catholics than Catholics do of lheira7f^KunS a£ 

A History of England, 

For The Young. 

Compiled by the Bitten o/tha Holy Child Jetru*, for the use of the» 
schools in England, and republished for the use of the Catholic Schools ia 
the United States. 

1 vol. 12 mo $100 

This is an admirable compendium of English history, deserving a place in all 
our schools. It is well arranged for a class book, having genealogical tables a 
food index, and questions for each chapter. — Catholic Mirror. 

This is a most valuable little book, giving j-ust sufficient, information to interest 
and attract the young without wearying them with superabundance of dates which 
tney rarely remember, and dry statistics which tht y never read unless compelled 
to do so. (a most injudicious process,) while by means of excellent genealogical 
tnd chronological tables, it furnishes to those disposed to seek it, ample instruc- 
tion, and it will most probably inspire in the mind of an intelligent child, the 
wish to rea.l more extended works. We i.ke pleasure in commending *hH 
* History of England" to the attention of all those interested in providing at .*•• 
J>ie me;insof improvement to children.— .y Y. TubUt 



CATH OLIC T ALES. 

Beech Blulf. A Tale of the South Before <he 
War. 

By Fannie Warner. 
1 vol. 12mo. Cloth extra beveled ~ -....•..........$1 50 

i'\rncliflfe. 

A Catholic Tale of great merit 1 volume l?mo. 

Price — Cloth, extra beveled $1 M» 



. . ........ i. ....................•...•••••»••••• 



The Itlontnrg'cs Legacy. 

A Charming Catholic Tale, by Florence McCoomb, (Muw Meline, of Waahing' 
tea,) 1 volume, small 12mc. 

Price — Cloth, extia beveled - %i*iO 

• ••••••••«••••••••••* 

Grace Morton ; or, The Inheritance* 

A new and beantiful Catholic tale, written by Miss Meaney of Philadelphia. 
1 vol., largo ISmo., neatly bouud in cloth. 

Price 8100 

This is a pleasing story, instructive as well as amusing, and worth an espe- 
cial place in the library of youthful Catholics. It depicts with raw ■kill the 
trials and sacrifices which attend the profession of the true Faith,; and which 
are so often exacted of us by the festering solicitude of our Mother the Church. 
—Catholic Mirror. 

A chastely written Catholic tale of American life, which is most pleasantly 
narrated ; ; and ■ conveys much that la instructive and elevatiu K .-/rw/^m^tc«*. 

The Knout; a Tale of Poland. 

Translated from the French by Mrs. J. Sadlier. 

1 vol , large ISino., neatly bound in cloth, gilt back, with frontispiece. 
Price 

Laura and Anna } or, The Effect of Faith on 

the Character. 

A beantiful tale, translated from the French by a young lady, a Graduate 

of St. Joseph^, Emmittsburg. 

1 vol. 18mo., neatly bound in cloth. 

p r iOO w«*mv». 

The Confessors of Connaught} or, Tlie Ten- 
ants of a Lord Bishop. 

A tale of Eviction in Ireland. By Miss Meaney, author of Grace Mor 
ton." 

Small 12mo., cloth. f . 

Price fWW 

Head th!a b*»k and you will have a feeling knowledge of th. tnfeiin«ael 

brethren «u the Isle of Sain:*.— Boston FiUt 
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arion Howard ; or, Trials and Triumphs. 

A Talo of great merit. I vol. large 12mo, cloth extra, 
beveled ..............................»••.•••••. $2 00 



T 



ha!ia; or, Arianism and the Council of Nice. 

An Historical Tale of the Fourth Century. By the Abbe 
Bayle, ;iut tor of t he u Pearl of Antioch." 

1 vol. 12mOj beautifully bound in cloth $1 50 



R 



A 



aphaela ; or, the History of a Young Girl who 
would not take Advice. 

From the French of M ile Monniot. 1vol. 12mo. 
beautifully bound in cloth §1 50 

deline de Chazal ; or, First Experience of the 
World after Leaving School. 

1 vol. 12D10, cloth extra, beveled. ........... ...... ....•»......•.••«•.. .$1 50 

Hawthorndean; or, Philip Benton's Family 

A Tale of every day life. 
By Mrs. (Jlara M. Thompson, 
Author of' 4 Rectory of Moreland," •« Chapel of St. Mary," 

1 vol. 12mo. Uoth, extra bevolcd, and gilt centre $1 50 

Cineas ; or, Rome under Nero. 

By J. M. Villefranche. 
1 vol. 12mo. Cloth. Extra beveled $1 50 

This charming story of the time of Nero — the burning of t\ome under the 
t\ rant, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the most cruel persecution of the 
christians, is of that class of beautiful Christian novels, of whioh Fabiola 
was the nrst, and is considered one of the best yet written. 

onso; or, the Triumph of Religion. 

1 vol. small 12mo, neat cloth. Price $1 00 

Wo have the pleasure to announce another of Mr. Cunningham's works. 
Alphonso, or the Triumph of Keligion. It contains everything calculated 
to instruct aod edify at t e same time, and we think it a work that will be 
read with great pleasure by all our readers.— Spare Hourt, 



A 



melia ; or, The Triumph Oi Piety. 

A beautiful Catholic Talo translated from the French. 

1 vol. 12ino, cloth extra, bevolcd $1 00 
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Published by Peter F. Cunningham. n 

MESSENGER SERIES. 

. Leandro ; or, The Sign of the Cross. 



A beautltal Catholic Tale. 1 vol.. l2ino. 
Cloth, extra beveled 1 



2. Simon Peter and Simon Magus. 



A legend of the early clay* of rhristianity in Rome. By Rev Mm 
Joseph Franco, S. J. 1 vol., limo. |. ^ 
CU>th f exira beveled 



3. The Acts of the Early Martyrs. 

By theBey.J.A.M.Fa8tre,aJ. F>rU*criu. 1 vol., i2ma 

. . . « I I ........ «••«•• w 



Cloth, extra beveled. 



he Acts of the Early Martyrs. 

By tho Rev. J. A M. Fastre, 8. J. Second Strum. 4 v*., Wm % 

V'LUK .wire L.v..:o,l .......... » ~ •• l *T 



Cloth, extra beveled. 



The Acts of the Early Martyrs. 

By the Rev. J. A. M. Fastre, Third Serie*. 1 vol., 12mo. 
.Cloth, extra beveled 



6. The Acts of the Early Martyrs. 

By the Rev. J. A. M. Fas'.re. Fourth Scries. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Cloth, extra beveled ~ w 

7. The Acts of the Early Martyrs. 

By the Rev. J. A. M Fastre. Fifth Series. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Jloth. extra beveled 

{ . Tigranes. 

A Talo of 11 o Day! of Julian the Apo8tato. Abrl.J^cd 
from the Italian of Father John Joseph Franco, ». j. i 
vol.. 12mo. Cloth, extra beveled, RiU ecntre w 

• 9 - Phe Acolyte: or, The Christian Scholar 

1 vol., 12mo. Cloth, extra beveled $1.60 



16 Published by Peter F. Cunningham, 

THE "YOUNG CATHOLIC'S LIBRARY 91 



BEAUTIFUL CATHOLIC TALES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 



FIRST SERIES. 

I NEAT 18mo VOLS., CLOTH, EXTRA, 50 CENTS EACH. 

I, Cottage Evening Tales, for Young People. 

9. Children of the Valley; or, The Ghost of the Ruins. 

3 May Carl* ton's Story, and The Miller's Daughter. 

4. Phttip Hartley; or, A Boy's Trials and Triumphs. 

5. Count Leslie; or, The Triumphs of Filial Piety. 

6. A Father's Tales of the French Revolution. 



SECOND SERIES. 

6 NEAT 18mo VOLS, CLOTH, EXTRA, 50 CENTS EAC9L 

1« Ralph Berrien. Tales of the French Revolution. 

2. Silver Grange and Phillipine. Two charming Tales. 

3. Helena Butler. A Story of the Rosary. 

4. Charles and Frederick. By Rev. John P. Donnollon. 

5. The Beau forts. A Story of the Alleghanies. 

6. Lauretta and the Fables. A charming little book. 



THIRD SERIES. 

6 NEAT 18mo VOLS, CLOTH, EXTRA, 50 CENTS BACK 

1. Conrad and Gertrude. A lovely Swiss Tale. 

2. Three Petitions. A Tale of Poland. 

£. Alice; or, The Rose of the Black Forest 
4. Caroline; or, Self-Conquest. A Book for Younsj Girls. 
6. Stories of the Commandments. Bight charming Talea. 
d . The Seven Corporal Works of Mercy. Seven Tales. 



FOURTH SERIES. 

6 NEAT 18mo VOLS, CLOTH, EXTRA, 50 CENTS BAGS 

1. Ftinor Johnston. A Story of great interest 

2. 'the Queen's Daughter; or, the Orphan of La Gr&jtja. 

3. Hetty Homer* By Fanny Warner. 

4. The Beverly Family. By Hon. Jos. R. Chandler, 
fr. Aunt Fanny's Present; or, Book of Fairy Taltcw 
«. WotMlland Cottage, and Other Talea. 
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PRAYER BOOKS. 

FLOWEK GARDEN. 

An admirable small Prayer Book. Contains Morn log sit l Evecira 
Players, Mass Prayers. Ordinary of th< Mass, (in Latin and EnalUh.; 
Vespers, Forty lloui i Devotion, Stations of the Cross and a greni va- 
riety of other practt jal devotions, nl. together forming the cm >i ct m 
plete Buiall Prayer Rook yet printed, i vol., rmo, 

No. 1. Nent cloth, variety of nice bright colors |ft BO 

2, Roan, embossed, gilt edge o ho 



ami clasp ! no 

4, u roll gilt edges and shies j to 

5, 44 tr - 1 ami clasp I j.-) 

FLOW ku GARDEN, 32mo., fine edition, printed on tlie finest qaadtj 
of paper, anil made up in the neatest and very best manner : 

No. 6, Turkey, super extra, full gill or plain sides, red 

or gilt edges stiff or flexible 2 M 

7, Turkey, super ex! I a. full gilt or plain snles, i <■«! 

or gilt edges, with Clasp > 7"> 

8, Turkey, Super CXl ra, rims anil Clasp, 4 00 

9, Calf, extra, Stiff or flexible, very neat 2 ir, 

10, M k4 with clasp 3 <>o 

11, " 11 rims ami clasp 4 Do 

12, Velvet, full ornaments, rims, cla»ps and ovals... C 00 

LITTLE FLOWER GARDEN. 

A beautiful miniature Prayer Hook. 4Smo. Containing a selection 
of gracUcal devotions, and made up in a variety of beautiful style* 

No, 1, Neat cloth, variety of plain ami bright colors. . .$0 20 

2, Koan, embossed, gilt, edges o 40 

3, 14 full gilt edges and shies 0 50 

4, tucks, very neat 0 GO 

6, Turkey, super extra, full gilt or plain Sides, red 

or gilt edges f 1 50 

6, Turkey, super extra, full gill or plain aides, with 

flue gilt, clasp 1 75 

7, Turkey, super extra, rims ami Clasp l 60 

8, Calf, extra, red or gilt edges, very neat 1 15 

9, 44 " " " With Clasp 2 0 

10, tf 44 rims and clasp 3 00 

DAILY DEVOTIONS FOR CATHOLICS. 

An admirable small Prayer Book. &2mo.. with pery large type, 
(English,) good for the short-sighted, and for all who like to read wUs 
ease, without the necessity of using glasses. 

No. 1, Neat cloth, variety of nice bright cclora 00 ">> 

2, Koan, embossed, gilt edge 11 *o 

8, 44 44 " and clasp 1 00 

4, 44 full gilt edges and eid' 1 * 1 oc 

6, 41 44 c% 44 avid clasp 1 25 

6, Turkey, super extra, full gilt or plain hides, red 

or gilt edges, st Iff or flc fciblo 2 W 

7, Turkey, super extra, full gilt or plain Bid os, red 

or gilt edges, wit b clasp 2 75 

6, Turkey, super extra rims and clasp 1 on 

p Calf, extra* stiff or flexible, very neat 8 1 

lu, 44 44 44 with clasp 3 00 

11, M " 44 rims and clasp i W 

12, ^cl^tft, full ornaments rims, clasp* and ova: 5... 
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CATHOLIC PIETY. 

Bo- V. 82mo. aaass— not Co be i^uaa in any utlior Prayer 

N * kK^^3#"*-"«*» «0 50 

£ Bom, full gin edgwand C rt^ 'r™.Z7r.7rZTZZ^ 1 cr 
0. American mo^'rlu.. ami claJp'." 1 ^^r^TZZIZr 1 3» 

8, Same styles, with elasp ' .' ? 50 

• C o!lU a ' Si '" " r tli Xi " lu ' red; brown or" gilt 

11, Sanso styles, with clasp '"""J™ 

12, Same stytes, with rims and clasp 4 m 

13, Velvet, lull ornaments, rinu, clasps and I M 

LITTLE CATHOLIC PiETY. 

S e n ntfb?tt"on^u 8 e !,,to tU ° ' iU ' Ker ° atho " 8 Plc * Mostconve. 

^kte»js5£i?r - » « 

5 t t4 and clasn *** "** 

S' g e *t American morocco, rims 'J^'StoiMlTI!!! 1 w 

8, Same styles, with 'oiasp " 2 SS 

J& J^flFV, roper extra, runs and o!aip33*.7Z a n 

10, Calf, extra, red, brown or «riit edites I X 

11, Same styles, with elasD * 2 £ 

12, Same Btyleg with r m/and'clasii q 22 

13 Velvet full ™ ... ™L w*"*P 3 gQ 

u Velvet, fun ornameats 6 M 

DIAMOND CATHOLIC PIETY. 

A very neat small Prayer Book. 

No. 1, Neat cloth _ 

2, Roan, gilt edge .. 2 * 

3, Komi,, Kilt edge and ciasp^^ZZZ n AO 

4, Roan, run -i t. J :° 

ft, Ko,„. rull gilt and elasp 2 S 

6, American morocco, rims and elasp V £ 

^u7^!T r ,uil * IU ° r i,lain wVbroWn'or 

8, Turkey, suiier ex traV'wfth elasp 3"\7Z.V, ! S 

•Si out extraf " .. T — J clas » — == S 

11, Oalr, extra, and elasii '. ,, !.]\ 

12, Calf, extra rim, n J C |,«p .... i 

13, Velvet, rims and ala.,* .! ZZZTZ IZTZT 'ZZ I 00 



